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FOREWORD 
[Le Report of the President of Yale University, one 


edition of which has formerly included the reports of 

the Provost and Secretary, and of the Deans and 
Directors of the several Schools and Departments, will this 
year be published only as a separate Bulletin. This Report 
will be distributed some time after the appended reports 
addressed “To the President and Fellows” have been issued. | 
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SECRETARY’S REPORT 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 


GENTLEMEN :-— 


ing Secretary of the University for the year 1921-22. 


| Ee the honor to submit herewith my report as Act- 


It is arranged as follows: 


I. OuTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


L. 


Ze 
3. 
ve 


Completion on $5,000,000 Endowment Fund, 
page 2. 

New Sterling Professorships, page 4. 

Building Program, page 4. 

Convocation in Honor of Marshal Foch, page 6. 


Il. THE CorPoRATION 
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. Membership, page 6. 

. Meetings, page 8. 

. Committees, page 8. 

. New Statutes and Regulations Affecting the 


University as a Whole, page 9. 


. New Statutes Affecting the Schools and Depart- 


ments, page 12. 


. New Bequests Reported, page 14. 
. Other New Endowments, Foundations, and Gifts, 


page 17. 


. Votes of Appreciation for Services Rendered, 


page 27. 


. Miscellaneous Votes, page 36. 


Il]. University COMMITTEES 


I. 
eS 


3- 


University Council, page 36. 
Committee on Publications, page 37. 
Committee on Memorials, page 37. 


4. Committee on Commencement, page 37. 


5. 


Board of Athletic Control, page 38. 
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IV. University PuBLicaTIONS 
1. Official Publications, page 4o. 
2. Yale University Press, page 41. 
3. Yale Publishing Association, page 43. 


V. ALumMni ACTIVITIES 
1. General Alumni Activities, page 46. 
2. Alumni Advisory Board, page 49. 
3. Alumni University Fund Association, page so. 
4. Class Secretaries Bureau, page 51. 
5. Yale in China, page 52. 


VI. University PRIVILEGES 
1. University Preachers, page 55. 
2. University Lectures, page 56. 
3. University Concerts, page 57. 
4. Public Meetings in University Buildings, page 58. 


VII. Orner University Bureaus 
1. Publicity Bureau, page 58. 
2. Clerical Bureau, page $9. 


I. OUTSTANDING EVENTS OF THE YEAR 


1. Completion of $5,000,000 Endowment Fund. No event of 
the first year of President Angell’s administration can be 
regarded as of more far reaching importance than the com- 
pletion of the $5,000,000 endowment made possible by the 
generosity of one of the University’s most liberal friends. The 
terms of the anonymous conditional pledge of $3,000,000 are 
given on pages 67-68 of last year’s report. 

At a meeting of the Prudential Committee held on Full 16, 
1921, the Treasurer reported that on July 1 a total of $1,700,- 
ooo had been pledged towards the $2,000,000 additional en- 
dowment required, and that, in view of the progress made, 
the donor had granted a further extension of time to October 
Re Cedi td 

Voted, to record the appreciation of the President and Fellows of 
the generous codperation of the unnamed friend of the University in 
extending until October 1, 1921, the time within which the University 
must meet the terms and conditions of the offer of $3,000,000 as a 
gift for general endowment; together with an expression of their 
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belief that Yale’s graduates and other friends will by that time have 
subscribed more than the $300,000 still needed. 


The President reported at the October meeting of the 
Corporation that gifts and pledges had been received for 
$2,000,000, and it was 


Voted, again to record the deep gratitude of the President and 
Fellows to the “anonymous friend of the University” for the great 
contingent pledge of $3,000,000 offered on such generous conditions, 
and for twice extending the time within which this much needed 
new endowment could be won. 

Voted, further to record the indebtedness of the University, and 
of all its graduates and other friends, to those who by their gifts 
and pledges have now definitely secured for Yale a total of $5,000,000 
in new endowment so urgently needed to provide income to help 
meet the increased salaries of the teaching staff. 

Voted, to record the Corporation’s appreciation of the successful 
effort of the Treasurer of the University, George Parmly Day, in 
raising the sum of $2,000,000 for permanent endowment, thereby 
assuring the conditional gift of $3,000,000, made for the same purpose 
by an unknown donor; and to extend to Mr. Day the Corporation’s 
- hearty thanks for the tact, skill, and devotion which he has shown 
in obtaining this notable increase in University endowment. 


Mr. Fisher announced to the Corporation at its meeting in 
December that Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness of New York City 
was the unnamed donor of the $3,000,000 gift to the Univer- 
. sity. The following votes were later placed on file. 


Voted, that the Corporation herewith records its enduring grati- 
tude to Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness for her generous and timely gift 
of $3,000,000 to Yale. Coming at a peculiarly critical moment in the 
development of the institution and conjoined with the condition 
now happily fulfilled, that $2,000,000 should be subscribed by others, 
this gift will be ever memorable in the history of the University. 

Voted, to direct the Secretary to extend to each of the contributors 
to the Endowment Fund the thanks of the President and Fellows for 
their codperation in assisting the University to meet the terms of 
the great conditional offer of $3,000,000, which through their help . 
has now been definitely secured. 

Voted, to instruct the Treasurer, in accordance with the approval 
of the donor, to designate, in his accounts and in other records of 
the University, the $3,000,000 gift for endowment, made by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness, as “The Harkness Fund”; adding to the title 
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in the description of funds published in the Treasurer’s Report, the 
phrase “‘Established November 10, 1921, by the gift of $3,000,000 
from Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. Income used to. aid in paying the 
salaries of officers of instruction and administration.” 


2. New Sterling Professorships. In last year’s report an- 
nouncement was made that the Trustees of the estate of John 
W. Sterling (B.A. 1864) had established professorships in 
Education, Chemistry, Physiological Chemistry, and Mathe- 
. matics. Under similar deeds of gift six additional chairs have 
been endowed on this foundation during the past year, with 
assignments as follows: 

Sterling Professor of Forestry, Henry S. Graves. 

Sterling Professor of English, Wilbur L. Cross. 

Sterling Professor of History, Charles Seymour. 

Sterling Professor of Pediatrics, Edwards A. Park. 

Sterling Professor of Geology, Charles Hyde Warren. 

Sterling Professor of Law, Thomas W. Swan,. 


In recognition of the action of the Trustees in making pro- 
vision for five of these professorships it was voted 
that the Secretary be further instructed to express to the Sterling 
Trustees the gratitude and appreciation of the Corporation for their 
generosity and codperation in granting five new Sterling professor- 
ships at this time, when it is of particular advantage to the Univer- 
sity to be able to recognize five of its most distinguished professors. 


3. Building Program. An extensive building program, 
which gifts announced last year gave promise of, has resulted 
in the erection of a number of halls and in plans for others to 
be started next year. Although the completion of the Memorial 
Quadrangle has solved the dormitory problem of the College 
for a time, a number of off campus buildings are used for 
housing Freshmen and no provision has been made as yet 
for the men and women students in the Graduate, Forestry, 
Law, and Medical Schools. 

Physical expansion during the past year has been confined 
to buildings for instructional use and marks important ad- 
vances in the facilities for teaching in certain fields. The 
Sterling Chemical Laboratory, which will be ready for use in 
October, 1922, will not be surpassed for teaching and research 
in chemistry by any University laboratory in this country. 
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Located on Pierson-Sage Square just north of Sloane Physics 
Laboratory, it has been constructed of Longmeadow brown- 
stone and red brick, in Collegiate Gothic style, under the 
direction of Delano and Aldrich, as architects. Ground has 
been broken for the new building of the School of Forestry 
given by William H. Sage, ’65, in memory of his son, DeWitt 
Linn Sage, of the Class of 1897. This structure, which will be 
called Sage Hall, will stand between the Osborn Memorial 
and Sloane Physics Laboratories on Prospect Street. The 
architects are Delano and Aldrich. 

Material progress has been made in the physical develo 
ment of the School of Medicine as well as considerable advance 
in the work of rehabilitation and reconstruction at the New 
Haven Hospital, with which it is affiliated. The Laboratory 
for Medicine and Pediatrics, which was made possible by a 
grant from the General Education Board in 1920, has been 
erected on the Hospital grounds adjacent to the correspond- 
ing services in the Hospital, and provides much needed labora- 
tory space for the clinical sections of these two departments. 
The building has a basement and two floors, 125 feet long 
and 30 feet wide. A description of the Sterling Hall of Med- 
‘icine, which will be completed in 1923, is given in Dean Win- 
ternitz’ Report. 

Other changes which should be commented on are the re- 
moval of the Department of University Health and the 
Bureau of Appointments to adjoining houses on College 
Street, which have been remodeled to meet the particular 
needs of these departments. The building formerly occupied 
by the University Health officers is used for offices for mem- 
bers of the English and History Departments while the ale 
Record Board occupies the rooms in Haughton Hall, which 
were previously the quarters of the Bureau. 

The plans of the new Peabody Museum, which will also be 
located on Pierson-Sage Square, at the corner of Sachem 
Street and Whitney Avenue, were approved on June fo and 
the firm of Day and Klauder have been retained as architects. 

It was also 


Voted, that Mr. Rogers’ proposal to prepare a general plan for the 


_.. University be accepted and that he be authorized to proceed a 


once with its preparation. 
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4. Convocation in Honor of Marshal Foch. A special convoca- 
tion, the third in the history of the University, was held on 
Saturday morning, November 12, and the degree of Doctor 
of Laws conferred on Marshal Ferdinand Foch. City and state 
officials, as well as representatives of the Connecticut posts of 
the American Legion, united with University officers in wel- 
coming this distinguished visitor. 

The exercises in Woolsey Hall were marked by a dignified 
simplicity and included the singing of the commemorative 
poem, “A.D. 1919.”’ Professor George H. Nettleton served as 
orator. 

The University Committee charged with the arrangements 
for the Convocation was made up as follows: Thomas W. 
Farnam, Chairman; Provost Walker, Deans Angier, Brown, 
Cross, Jones, Smith, Toumey, Twichell, and Winternitz, 
Director Chittenden, Mr. Keogh, Professors Clive Day, C. C. 
Clarke, Meeks, Mendell, Nettleton, and Reed, Major Hoyle, 
Mr. F. B. Johnson, and Mr. Osborn, Secretary. An Honorary 
Committee included all Yale men who reached the grade of 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Army and of Commander in the 
Navy during the War, as well as those who were the Com- 
manding Officers of Military and Naval Organizations at the ° 
University. 


Il. THE CORPORATION 


1. Membership. Two graduates have been elected to mem- 
bership in the permanent body of the Corporation as well as 
two by vote of the alumni. On January 13, Mr. George Grant 
Mason, Ph.B. 1888, was chosen to succeed Rev. Newman 
Smyth, who resigned last June, and on the following day Rev. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, B.A. 1897, was elected as successor to 
Mr. Payson Merrill. 

The following resolution was passed in recognition of Mr. 
Merrill’s services. 

Voted, that Mr. Merrill’s resignation be accepted and that the 
following resolution be adopted: 

Mr. Merrill was elected to the Corporation in 1905 and was the 
first lay member to succeed a clergyman on the permanent board. 
He brought to the councils of the Corporation a great interest in 
Yale, beginning with his student life and continued by active codp- 
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eration in all the great movements affecting Yale’s welfare. He was 
particularly influential in establishing and developing the Yale 
Alumni Fund Association, and early foresaw the importance of that 
organization in stimulating the loyalty of the alumni and securing 
through it their financial support of the University which in later 
years has been so vital to its welfare. He foresaw also the promise 
for Yale influence in the small beginnings of Yale in China, and 
predicted for it a rising importance in the affairs of China and in 
Yale’s relation to them, which even now is beginning to be realized. 
His service on the Corporation was characterized by the same sound 
judgment, clear thinking, and devotion to his duties which have 
characterized his whole career. 

After nearly fifty-seven years as an alumnus, during all of which 
time he has served Yale faithfully, he is entitled to his well-earned 
relief from any responsibility in its management. In accepting his 
resignation we express our grateful appreciation of all that he has 
done for Yale and the personal affection of each one of us. We regret 
that our association with him in the Corporation is to be terminated, 
but we have confidence that his advice and assistance will continue 
to be freely given and we wish that he may have left to him many 
years of health, happiness, and contentment. 


Graduates of five or more years’ standing were notified in 
February that they were to make nominations for two mem- 
bers of the Corporation to fill the vacancies caused by the 
expiration of the term of Otto T. Bannard, B.A. 1876, and 
by the resignation of Thomas W. Farnam, B.A. 1899, which 
became effective in February when he accepted the newly- 
created position of Associate Treasurer and Comptroller. 
The following graduates, who were nominated by as many as 
twenty-five electors, were candidates for election: for the six 
year term, Otto T. Bannard; for the three year term, William 
Howard Taft, B.A. 1878, John Hampton Barnes, B.A. 1881, 
William Wallace Atterbury, Ph.B. 1886, Alfred Lawrence 
Aiken, B.A. 1891, John Lee Gilson, B.A. 1899, and Henry 
Wade Rogers, honorary M.A. 1907. 

The following candidates were also nominated but asked 
that their names be withdrawn: Edward S. Dana, B.A. 1870, 
Clarence Blakeslee, Ph.B. 1885, Mortimer N. Buckner, B.A. 
1895, Anson Phelps Stokes, B.A. 1896, William E: S. Gris- 
wold, B.A. 1899, Frederic W. Allen, B.A. 1g00, Malcolm L. 
McBride, B.A. 1900, Edwin R. Embree, B.A. 1906, Living- 
ston Platt, B.A. 1907. 
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The results of the voting were as follows: Mr. Bannard 
received 5,074 votes out of 5,098 and was therefore elected to 
succeed himself; Chief Justice Taft was chosen to complete 
Mr. Farnam’s term, receiving 2,520 votes out of the 5,127 
cast. 


2. Meetings. The Corporation met regularly in New Haven 
on the second Saturday in each month except July and August, 
and the Prudential Committee met on the same days and also 
on the fourth Saturday of the same months as well as once in 
July. 

3. Committees. The several standing committees of the 
Corporation were organized in October as follows: 

Prudential Committee. The President, Chairman, and 
Messrs. Ripley, Bannard, Cheney, Herr, Fisher, and Farnam, 
with the Provost, Secretary, and Treasurer in attendance ew 
officits. 

Committee on Finance. Mr. Bannard, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Ripley, Kelsey, and Fisher, with the Treasurer ex officio. 

Committee on Educational Policy. Rev. Dr. Brown, Chair- 
man, and Messrs. Fisher, Murphy, Ripley, and Herr, with the 
Provost ex officio as Secretary. 

Committee on Honorary Degrees. Mr. Clark, Chairman, and 
Messrs. Cheney, Ripley, Farnam, and Jefferson; five Faculty 
members elected by the University Council: Deans Jones, 
Cross, and Brown, Director Chittenden, and Professor Vance; 
and the Provost ex officio. The Secretary of the University is 
also Secretary of this Committee. 

Committee on Architectural Plan. Mr. Farwell, Chairman, 
Messrs. Brown and McCormick; two Faculty members: 
Director Chittenden and Dean Kendall; Mr. Rogers, the 
Treasurer, as Secretary, and Professor Meeks as Recording 
Secretary. , 

Committee on Grounds and Buildings. The Treasurer, Chair 
man, and Messrs. Farnam and Calhoun. 

The President is ex officio a member of all Corporation Com- 
mittees and presides at both the Corporation and Prudential 
Committee meetings. Changes in the By-Laws felative to 
Committee membership resulted in only two changes in per- 
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sonnel, the Associate Treasurer and Comptroller being added 
to the Committees on Finance and Architectural Plan. 


4. New Statutes and Regulations Affecting the University as 
a Whole. 
Amendments to By-Laws of the Corporation 


Several amendments to the By-Laws of the Corporation, 
dealing chiefly with the duties, rank, etc., of the newly created 
position of Associate Treasurer and Comptroller, were 
adopted during the year. The Acting Secretary was author- 
ized to arrange for the printing of a pamphlet containing 
the By-Laws in revised form. 


Revised University Calendar 


Voted, to approve the adoption of the following revised Univer- 
sity calendar, as recommended by the University Council: 

1. That the Thanksgiving recess begin on the day before Thanks- 
giving (Wednesday) at 6 p.m. (instead of at 1:20 as now). 

2. That the Christmas recess begin on the Thursday next following 
December 14 at 6 Pp. M. (instead of on the Friday next following 
December 15 at 1:20 as now). 

3. That the Easter recess begin on the Wednesday before Easter 
at 6 p.M. (instead of at 1:20 as now). 

4. That all exercises be omitted on the two Saturdays of the 
Harvard and Princeton football games. 

5. That on the Friday before either the Harvard or the Princeton 
football game played away from New Haven, all Friday exercises be 
omitted, and the exercises be held which would, except for such game, 
have been held on Saturday. 

6. That no exercises be omitted on account of any other game.’ 


Memorial Day Not a Holiday 


The President reported that the University Council was of the 
opinion that it was inadvisable to have a University holiday on 
Memorial Day. 

Voted, that in connection with the observance of Memorial Day 
college exercises shall not be suspended. 

Readjustment of Recitation Schedule 

The Secretary announced that the University Council had ap- 
proved and accepted the report of the Committee on Readjustment 
of Schedule and it was 

Voted, to approve the adoption of the schedule of recitation peri- 
ods recommended by the University Council on report of a special 
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committee on Readjustment of Schedule necessitated by the loca- 
tion of the Sterling Chemical Laboratory. 


The pertinent sections of this Committee’s report are as follows: 


After considering various alternatives the Committee recommends that, 
in general, there shall be an interval of twenty minutes between consecutive 
classes. 

If this plan is to be feasible it is necessary that it should apply to the 
Freshman Year, Yale College, the Sheffield Scientific School, the Graduate 
School, and to those courses which are open to undergraduates in the Law 
School, the Art School, and the Music School. It is understood that this 
general plan might not be followed by some group courses, such for example 
as the upper classes in the Engineering courses in the Sheffield Scientific 
School, where the twenty minute interval is neither necessary nor desirable, 
and where a special schedule would not interfere with students or instructors 
in other schools or departments. 

The following schedule of recitation periods appears to the Committee 
to meet best the needs of the different interests involved. 


First Period 8:40- 9:30 

Second 15 g:50-10:40 

‘Third ne T1200-113ho 

Fourth “ T2i10>" 1:00 

Rafts‘ 4:00- 4:50 First Term 
Sixth >" §:10-, 6:00 

Fifth Period 2:00- 2:50 Second Term 
SCE) gs 33:10- 4:00 


In this choice of periods, the Committee has been influenced by several 
considerations. The following are of particular importance: 

1. Chapel exercises. Freshmen 7:50-8:00 

College 8:10-8:20 

2. Laboratory periods of approximately three hours in the morning, yet 
leaving time for two other exercises, can be secured by beginning such periods 
at, 8:00 A.M. 

Laboratory periods of one and one-half hours in the morning, yet leaving 
time for three other exercises, can be secured by beginning such periods at 
8:00 A. M. 

3. Great relief will be afforded to many instructors who live at a distance 
from their recitation rooms and who can begin teaching at 8:40 instead! of 
8:10, as at present. 


University Health Regulations 
The Secretary presented the following votes submitted by the 
Board of University Health in connection with student sick excuses: 


Voted, to recommend that sick excuses be accepted by the several under- 
graduate schools only on recommendation of the Department of University 


Health. 


The advantages of such a plan to the Registrars’ offices are apparent. To 
the work of the Department.of Health the advantages are: 
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1. To centralize and make more complete the health records of the indi- 
vidual students: 

2. To increase the opportunity of gaining an early knowledge of any illness, 
especially acute infectious diseases. 


The advantages to the student are: 

1. That such a plan encourages his first going to the Department of Uni- 
versity Health where he will receive prompt attention to his illness and 

2. That it standardizes the procedure in regard to excuse for illness. 

It was agreed that in making the above recommendation it is realized that 
such a plan will materially increase the routine work of the Department 
of University Health. It was therefore 

Voted, to recommend to the Corporation that the necessary clerical 
assistance be provided to carry out the plan as contained in the preceding 
vote. 


Voted, to approve the recommendations in regard to sick excuses 
made by the Board of University Health. 

Voted, that beginning with the fall of 1923 a certificate of vaccina- 
tion be required of all entering students, unless exempted by the 
Department of University Health, and that notice of this regulation 
be published in all University bulletins. 


Tennis Courts Open Sunday Afternoons 


The Provost presented the following communication: 


GENTLEMEN :— 

The undersigned believe that there are more reasons for than against 
‘opening the University tennis courts on Whitney Avenue to students for 
play on Sunday afternoons. 

It would make the day more wholesomely attractive for many students 
who are in town and would tend to counteract the week-end exodus. 

At present we have Faculty members privileged to play tennis at the Lawn 
Club and golf at the Country Club on Sundays while the student body are 
forbidden the use of the University courts. This is not entirely fortunate. 

We therefore petition you that the University tennis courts be opened to 
student play on Sundays from one to seven P.M. 

* — Respectfully submitted, 


Russe. H, Cuirrenpen, Director, FREDERICK S. JONES, 

Sheffield Scientific School. Dean, Yale College. 
Crarence W. MenpDeELL, Chairman, Wetts C. Root, 

Athletic Advisory Board. Chairman, Yale Daily News. 


Burton P. TwicHEL, 
Dean of Students. 


Voted, that the University tennis courts be open to student play 
on Sundays from one to six P. M. 


Student Lists in University Catalogue 
Voted, that since the University Catalogue is not issued until 


2 
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May, the names of students recorded therein should be only those. 
in attendance at the University at the beginning of the second term. 


Enrollment as Non-Graduates 
Voted, that since the academic year is now divided into two terms, 
beginning with the Class of 1922 only those students who continue 
at the University for one full academic term be entitled to enrollment 
as non-graduates. 


5. New Statutes Affecting the Schools and Departments. 


Compulsory Freshman Attendance at Commons 
Voted, to instruct the Dean of Freshmen to announce in his pros- 
pectus of Freshman Year that Freshmen may be required to take 
their meals in the University Dining Hall at the beginning of the 
next college year. 


At meetings of the Student Councils of the College and 
Sheffield Scientific School held in May it was unanimously 
agreed that as a matter of University policy and for the best 
interests of the undergraduates, members of the Freshman 
Class should hereafter be required to eat together in the 
University Dining Hall. This action was transmitted to the 
Corporation and subsequently it was 

Voted, to direct the Acting Secretary to transmit the foregoing 
minute to the Dean of Freshman Year, and to instruct the Treasurer 
to arrange with the Dean for an announcement embodying the 
substance of this to be sent to members of the incoming Freshman 
Class or to their parents or guardians following the conclusion of 
arrangements for the operation of the Yale Dining Hall next year. 


Freshman Counselor Committee 
Voted, that Mr. George VanSantvoord be relieved of the duties 
of Chief Student Counselor in Freshman Year, which position he 
has filled so extraordinarily well during the past two years, and that 
the Freshman Counselor activities for the coming year be placed in 
charge of a Committee of Three consisting of Egbert J. Miles, Chair- 
man, Kent R. Greenfield, and George VanSantvoord......... 


Degree of Master of Science in Engineering 
The following vote of the Committee on Educational 
Policy was approved and adopted: 
Voted, that the following report of the Division of Engineering, as 


approved by the Board of Permanent Officers of the Graduate 
School, be approved, and that the Corporation be requested to 
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authorize the granting of the degree of Master of Science in Engi- 
neering (with designation of the branch of Engineering, i.e., Civil, 
Electrical, Mechanical, etc.) under the conditions provided: 


The Executive Committee of the Division of Engineering recommends for 
your approval the following requirements for advanced engineering degrees: 


1. The normal requirement for the degree of Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, 
and Metallurgical Engineer, and Engineer of Mines, shall be two years of 
graduate study in residence, including the preparation of a thesis. 

2. In lieu of the second year in residence, candidates who have fulfilled the 
requirements of the first year in residence and have had not less than three 
years of practical experience in engineering work may qualify for the degree 
of Civil, Electrical, Mechanical, or Metallurgical Engineer, or Engineer of 
Mines by the preparation of a satisfactory thesis in absentia under the super- 
vision of the Department of Engineering concerned. 

3. The degree of Master of Science (with designation of the branch of 
Engineering) in Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Mechanical Engi- 
neering, Mining Engineering, or Metallurgical Engineering may be awarded 
to holders of a Bachelor’s degree from a college or technical school of high 
standing who have specialized for at least two undergraduate years in that . 
branch of engineering in which the degree is to be taken and who fulfill the 
requirements of one year of resident graduate study, including an essay or 
report. 

Supplementing the recommendations, the Board placed on record the fol- 
lowing understandings: 

1. That the graduate work for the degree of Master of Science (without 
designation of subject or department) under the requirements already in 
force shall not count towards the higher engineering degrees. 

2. That the higher engineering degrees shall be administered under the 
direction of the standing committee of the Graduate School on the Higher 
Degrees in Engineering. 

3. That the requirements for the advanced degrees heretofore in force shall 
continue to apply to graduates from the three year course in the Sheffield 
Scientific School or to other candidates who have fulfilled the requirements of 
at least the first year of graduate study prior to the year 1922-23. 


Centennial Celebration of the Divinity School 


Voted, in view of the Centennial in 1922 of the founding ofthe 
Divinity School of Yale University, to appoint a Committee of 
Three, of which the President of the University shall be a member, 
to consider, in consultation with the Dean and Faculty of the 
Divinity School, plans for a suitable commemoration of the Centen- 
nial and a possible increase of the endowment and facilities of the 
School which then begins its second century, said committee to 
report its recommendations to the Corporation. 


President Angell, Mr. Kelsey, and Dr. Brown were ap- 


pointed to this Committee from the Corporation, and Dean 
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Brown, Chairman, and Professors Bacon and Sneath from 
the Divinity School. Mr. Kelsey, Chairman, Dr. Jefferson, 
and Dr. Coffin represent the Corporation on the Committee 
on Endowment, and Dean Brown and Professor Sneath the 
Divinity School. 

The Treasurer reported that the Faculty of the Divinity 
School had decided to publish a single volume to commemo- 
rate the One Hundredth Anniversary of the School instead of 
publishing the series of books heretofore planned; adding that 
several members of the Faculty who had completed, or. nearly 
completed, their manuscripts prior to this change of plan 
felt that their volumes should be published by the Yale 
University Press as originally proposed. 

Voted, to authorize the Treasurer to codperate with the Yale 
University Press in the publication of the single volume to be issued 
by the Divinity School as above mentioned, and of the other works 
‘referred to, on a basis similar to that sanctioned when the proposal 
for assisting in the publication of the series,was approved. 


Special Electrical Training Course for Metermen 


Voted, to grant the request of the Governing Board of the Shef- 
field Scientific School to permit the Department of Electrical Engi- 
neering to hold a special training course for the metermen of Con- 
necticut and adjoining states; the course to extend over a period of 
approximately ten days at some time during a college recess, each 
person taking the course to be charged $10, it being further under- 
stood that this fee will cover all expenses incident to the conduct of 
the course. 


A successful course was conducted from April 17 to 22, 
forty-nine men being in attendance. 


6. New Bequests Reported. 


Will of Edward H. Gilbert, B.A. 1881 . 


The Secretary presented the following extract from the will of 
Edward H. Gilbert, B.A. 1881, who died October 4, 1921: 


Until my daughter attains the age of thirty years or dies under that age 
Ree. ea my trustees shall from time to time pay the said surplus of the 
income during the said period to the corporations and persons next herein- 
after mentioned in equal shares until each of them shall have so received the 
sum of $10,000 (ten thousand dollars) in all namely to the incorporated. 
HIT tie and to the Corporation of Yale University at New Haven 
(Connecticut) to be treated as part of the permanent fund of the University 
and as given by the Class of 1881........ 
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He reported that the period in which Yale is interested in the 
above trust began October 4, 1921, and ended on February 5, 1922, 
and that $1,526.27 received May 5, 1922, represents the full pay- 
ment of Yale University’s share. 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Miss 
Gilbert for the payment made by her in accordance with the wish 
expressed in his will by her father, Edward H. Gilbert, B.A. 1881, of 
$1,526.27 to be added to the principal of the Class of 1881 Fund in 
the Alumni University Fund; and to direct the Acting Secretary to 
advise the Chairman of the Alumni University Fund Association 
thereof, to the end that its Board of Directors may spread upon its 
records also a tribute to Mr. Gilbert’s thought of the welfare of the 
University as evidenced by his bequest. 


Will of Mrs. Lucia W. Henderson 


The Secretary presented for record the following clause from the 
will of Lucia W. Henderson, widow of Edgar H. Stone, B.A. 1878: 


FOURTH: I give and bequeath to the Corporation of Yale University at 
New Haven, Connecticut, the sum of Twenty Thousand Dollars, ($20,000), 
the said fund to constitute a fund to be known as the “Edgar H. Stone Fund,” 
the income from which shall be used for the aid and relief of needy students in 
said University. 


Will of Clarence W. Kline, Fr., Class of 1920 Art 


The Treasurer reported for record that the will of Clarence Win- 
field Kline, Jr.,.a member of the Class of 1920, Art School, who died 
August 16, 1921, contained the following provisions: 


Firru: I giye and bequeath to my Executor and Trustee, hereinafter named, 
the sum of Fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars. In Trust, nevertheless, to keep 
the same invested and pay the income thereof to my cousin Edwin Downs 
Johnson, son of Edwin D. Johnson, of New York City, during the term of 
his natural life. Upon the death of my said cousin, Edwin Downs Johnson, the 
said Trust shall cease and the said principal sum of Fifteen thousand ($15,000) 
dollars, 1 give and bequeath to Yale University, a corporation existing under 
the Laws of the State of Connecticut, and located in the City of New Haven, 
in said State, in Trust, however, the principal to be invested and the income 
to be applied to three annual memorial scholarships in the School of Fine 
Arts for the three students who have done the most meritorious work during 
each year in the courses of painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

StxtH: I give and bequeath to my Executor and Trustee, hereinafter 
named the sum of Fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars, in Trust nevertheless, 
to invest the same and pay the income thereof to my cousin Miriam Charline 
Christensen, of Badger, lowa, daughter of James M. Christensen, during the 
term of her natural life. Upon the death of said Miriam Charline Christensen, 
the said principal sum of Fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars and any unap- 
plied income shall remain and become a Trust in the possession of my said 
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Trustee, for securing the erection of a suitable monument or memorial at 
the Town of Avalon, Santa Catalina Island, California, in commemoration of 
the explorer Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo. My said Trustee is hereby directed to 
codperate in a liberal spirit to this end with the competent constituted local 
authorities, and to exercise its control only so far as may reasonably be neces- 
sary to insure the accomplishment of my indicated purpose in a creditable 
manner and within a reasonable time. The Trust is to cease and the gift to 
the Town of Avalon is to be absolute when the memorial is completed or 
when the fund is turned over after suitable preliminary action by the local 
authorities. If for any reason this provision fail, and in that event only, I give 
and bequeath the said fund of Fifteen thousand ($15,000) dollars, with ac- 
cretions, to Yale University, hereinbefore mentioned. In addition to other 
possibilities of failure, the provisions shall be deemed to have failed if the 
local authorities shall not, within five years after my death, have formally 
approved the provision and taken some steps looking to its execution. 

Eveventu: I give, devise, and bequeath to Yale University, hereinbefore 
mentioned, for the uses of its School of Forestry the real estate (approximately 
IIo acres) and the improvements now owned by me and situate at North 
St. Johns, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, on the line of the Wilkes Barre- 
Hazleton Railway, known as “ The Bungalow.” It has been my’ purpose to 
postpone the University’s use of this property to a proceeding life-estate, but 
for other considerations, as well as my assured confidence in the willingness of 
the Yale authorities to carry out my wishes, even though not here made legal 
requirements, I now make the gift outright, and hereby desire and request 
that the exclusive use of the premises for residence, camping, and sporting 
purposes be reserved and confirmed to the Yale society or club known as 
“ The Scarlet Sphinxes,” under the joint management of my friends Donald 
H. Andrews, Francis B. Valentine, and Clark S. Beardslee, for so long as 
these men or any of them shall so desire. 

TwetrTu: I further give and bequeath One thousand ($1,000) dollars to 
Yale University, without limitation or express direction other than is implied 
in my wish that the upkeep of the aforesaid premises at North St. Johns for 
the uses of “ The Scarlet Sphinxes” should not become a burden. 


Will of Ferome H. Koebler, B.A. 1898 


The Associate Treasurer read the following excerpt from the will 
of Jerome H. Koehler, B.A. 1898, who died December 22, 1921: 


All the rest, residue, and remainder of my estate I give, bequeath, and 
devise to my executors in trust to pay the income thereof in semi-annual 
installments to my mother and my sister share and share alike. Upon the 
death of either, the entire income to be paid to the survivor, and upon the 
death of the survivor, the entire principal to be equally divided between Yale 
University and the Nu Deuteron Chapter of Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. 


Will of Henry M. Sanders, B.A. 1872 


The Treasurer reported for record that the will of Henry M. 
Sanders, B.A. 1872, who died July 22, 1921, contained the following 
provision: 
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THIRTEENTH: I give, devise and bequeath to Barnard College, situated in 
New York City the sum of Ten Thousand Dollars for a scholarship to be 
known and called after the name of my deceased wife, Eleanor Butler Sanders; 
and to Yale College, situated in New Haven, Conn., the sum of Ten Thou- 
sand Dollars for a scholarship to be called after my own name; and to Col- 
gate University, situated in Hamilton, N. Y., the sum of Ten Thousand 
Dollars for a scholarship to be called after my own name; and to Roches- 
ter University, situated in Rochester, N. Y., the sum of Ten Thousand Dol- 
lars for a scholarship to be called after my own name. 


Will of Fulius Twiss, B.A. 1863 


The Secretary presented for record the following statement from 
the will of Julius Twiss, B.A. 1863, who died March 3, 1921: 

Seconp: I give and bequeath absolutely to the Charitable, Educational, 
Religious and Benevolent Societies hereinafter named, for the general pur- 
poses and uses of said Societies, and all located in the said Town of New 


Haven, except as otherwise stated, the following sums respectively, to wit: 
One Thousand Dollars ($1,000), to the Woolsey Fund of Yale College. 


Will of Henry R. Wolcott, honorary M.A. 1896 


The Treasurer reported for record that the will of Henry R. Wol- 
cott, honorary M.A. 1896, who died in June, 1921, contained the 
following provision: 

Of the rest, residue, and remainder of the money to be realized by my said 
executors from the sale of my property as aforesaid, and after the payment 
of the expenses, debts and bequests and substitutions hereinbefore specified, 
I give and bequeath to Yale University, situated at New Haven, State of 
Connecticut, the sum of twenty-five thousand dollars. 


7. Other. New Endowments, Foundations, and Gifts. 


Anonymous Gift for School of Medicine 


Voted, to record the deep gratitude of the President and Fellows 
for the anonymous contribution of $50,000 for General Endowment 
of the School of Medicine, a gift which should be of signal service 
not only in aiding in the carrying out of plans for the present de- 
velopment of that School, but also in assisting Yale to meet the 
terms of the conditional offer of $1,000,000 for Medical Endowment 
made by the General Education Board........ 


William H. Carmalt, Professor of Surgery 


Voted, to record the Corporation’s appreciation of the courtesy 
and generosity of the friend of the University, who has pledged 
$100,000 anonymously for endowment of the School of Medicine, in 
requesting that this shall be used to establish a Fund to be named in 
‘honor of Dr. William H. Carmalt; together with the satisfaction 
felt by the President and Fellows that the many services of Dr. 
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Carmalt to the community, the New Haven Hospital, the School of 
Medicine, and the University should thus be commemorated. 


Contributions from General Education Board and Commonwealth 
Fund 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the Corporation to the General 
Education Board for its gift of $185,000 and to the Commonwealth 
Fund for its contribution of $50,000 and its pledge of $50,000 addi- 
tional for constructing laboratories and reconstructing wards of. 
the New Haven Hospital for the benefit of the Yale School of Medi- 
cine with which it is affiliated. 


ATs Gift for Anna M. R. Lauder Foundation in the School of 
Medicine 


Voted, to record the deep gratitude of the President and Fellows 
to the friend who has pledged “the sum of One hundred thousand 
dollars to be added to the principal of the Anna M. R. Lauder 
Foundation in the School of Medicine, Yale University, with the 
understanding that this contribution is to be announced as an 
anonymous gift, and that the sum now pledged is to be forever held 
by said Yale University as an endowment fund, the income only 
therefrom to be used each year for such purposes as are outlined in 
the letter covering the original gift.” 


Voted, to direct the Treasurer to file 1n his office the letter of the 
donor and to receive and administer the gift pledged therein in 
accordance with the terms and conditions above quoted; sending to 
this good friend of Yale the assurance that the University and its 
School of Medicine will do all in their power to make the Anna M. R. 
Lauder Foundation of increasing service to the State of Connecticut 
and to the nation. 


Funds for Research in Biochemistry 
Voted, to record the Corporation’s appreciation of the gift of 
$2,000 made by friends of Yale for Biochemistry research, the im- 
portance of which to our country at this time cannot well be over- 
emphasized. 


Fames Funius Goodwin Fund 


Voted, to extend the warm thanks of the President and Fellows 
to Mrs. Josephine L. Goodwin for her gift of $10,000 and to Philip 
L. Goodwin, Esq., for his gift of $1,000 for the general purposes of 
the University, and to direct the Treasurer to establish therewith on 
his books the James Junius Goodwin Fund, in accordance with the 
wishes of the donors. 
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Gift of Mrs. Elma S. Bowen for School of Forestry 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Mrs. 
Elma S. Bowen for her gifts of five hundred acres of forest land in 
Vermont for the benefit of the Yale School of Forestry and of 
$5,000 as a fund for its maintenance; and to direct the Treasurer and 
the Dean of the School mentioned to arrange to perpetuate in the 
records of the University the fact that these gifts have been made by 
her in memory of her son, Lieutenant Joseph Brown Bowen, M.F. 
1917, who was killed in action in France, September 7, 1918. 


Thomas Thacher Fund for School of Law 


Voted, to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows to 
Thomas D. Thacher, B.A. 1904, for his generous codperation in the 
work of the University as again evidenced by his action in establish- 
ing a fund in the School of Law to bear his father’s name. 


Gift to Principal of Alumni Fund Association 

Voted, to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows for 
the generous provision for the University made by the late Paul 
W. Abbott, 83 S., in bequeathing his entire residuary estate to be 
added to the principal of the 1883 S. Class Fund in the Alumni 
University Fund; and to direct the Acting Secretary to notify the 
Chairman of the Alumni University Fund Association of this, to the 
end that its Board of Directors may spread upon its minutes also a 
record of the bequest and a tribute to the memory of the testator. 


Chimes for the Harkness Memorial Tower 
Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Mrs. 
Stephen V.‘Harkness for her further gift of a set of chimes for the 
Harkness Memorial Tower, and for her generous offer to provide for 
the ringing of these chimes for a year so that the University will be 
put to no expense in this connection for that period. 


Gift for Development of Athletic Facilities 


Voted, to extend to Henry G. Lapham, B.A. 1897, the thanks of 
the Corporation for his further gift of $5,000 for the development of 
athletic facilities for the undergraduate body, and to assure him 
that for his continued interest in their welfare as well as in the work 
of the University itself the President and Fellows are most grateful. 


In connection with the following publication funds the | 
votes recorded on pages 34-35 are of special interest. See also 
the Report of the Yale University Press (IV, 2). 

Codperation of William Adams Delano, B.A. 1895 
Voted, to extend the warm thanks of the President and Fellows to 
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William Adams Delano, B.A. 1895, for his generous codperation in 
the important work of publication at Yale, as evidenced again by 
his gifts reported at this meeting for the benefit of the Yale Review 
and of the Yale University Press. 


Amasa Stone Mather Memorial Publication Fund 


Voted, to record the Corporation’s deep appreciation of the co- 
operation of Samuel Mather, Esq., in advising its members at this 
time of his decision to give the sum of $25,000 to establish in Yale 
University the Amasa Stone Mather Memorial Publication Fund. 

Voted, to direct the Secretary in transmitting the foregoing resolu- 
tion to Mr. Mather to express the gratitude of the President and 
Fellows that the memory of Amasa Stone Mather, B.A. 1907, 1s 
thus to be perpetuated at Yale, together with their satisfaction that 
his name is to be associated with the work of the Yale University 
Press, the maintenance and development of which is of such im- 
portance to the University as a whole and through it to the world of 
scholarship and letters. 


Philip Hamilton McMillan Memorial Publication Fund 


Voted, to record the Corporation’s appreciation of the courtesy 
and codperation of James Thayer McMillan, of the Class of 1909 
Yale College, and Alexis C. Angell, as Trustees under the will of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Anderson McMillan, in advising the University at 
this time of their decision to appropriate the sum of $100,000 left by 
her for the establishment of a memorial to her husband, to founding 
in Yale University the Philip Hamilton McMillan Memorial Publica- 
tion Fund. 

Voted, to direct the Acting Secretary in transmitting the foregoing 
resolution to the Trustees mentioned to express the gratitude of the 
President and Fellows that the memory of Philip Hamilton Mc- 
Millan, B.A. 1894, is thus to be perpetuated at Yale, together with 
their satisfaction that his name is to be associated with the work of 
the Yale University Press, the maintenance and development of 
which is of such importance to the University. 


Although additions to the Library collections are described 
in the Report of the Librarian it is a pleasure to record here 
the Corporation votes concerning a number of gifts. It 
should also be recorded that through the generosity of Dr. 
James H. Penniman (B.A. 1884) important additions have 

been made to the Penniman Library of Education. 


Pamphlets on Education 
Voted, to extend the thanks of the University to Charles W. 
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Bardeen, Esq., of the Class of 1869, for his generous gift of a collec- 
tion of books and pamphlets on Education, a collection, several 
thousand in number, which is particularly strong in pamphlets of 
value to the students of the history of Education in America, and to 
assure Mr. Bardeen that the Corporation deeply appreciates his 
interest in the Library as evidenced by his recent gift. 


William H. Brown Collection 


Voted, to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows to the 
members of the Kingsley Trust Association (Scroll and Key Society 
of Yale College) for the gift of the financial and statistical library, 
known as the William H. Brown Collection, the acquisition of which 
has long been desired by the Yale University Library and by the 
Department of Economics.’ 


Addition to Collection of Chinese and fapanese Works 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to the 
Yale Alumni Association of Japan for its generous gift to the Yale 
Library of a large number of books in Chinese and Japanese, which 
together with their previous gifts total eight works in Japanese 
in twelve volumes, and 2,126 works in Chinese in 1,663 fascicles, 
making the collections in the Yale Library exceptionally strong in 
the fields of Chinese culture, Buddhism, and institutions, and in 
Japanese history, art, archaeology, and literature. 


Letters to Professor Silliman 
Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows of Yale 
University to Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith [Sc.D. 1914] of the University 
of Pennsylvania for his gift of one hundred and fifty letters to Profes- 
sor Silliman, to be placed in the Penniman Library of Education, and 
to assure Dr. Smith that his generous gift will prove of great interest 
and value to the students of Yale. 


Gift to Anthropological Seminar Library 

Voted, to extend the thanks of the Corporation to Fred B. Wheeler, 
Esq., for his gift of a number of Mayan and Ethnological books for 
the Anthropological Seminar Library, and to assure Mr. Wheeler 
that for his generous thoughtfulness in presenting these volumes the 
University is deeply appreciative. 

_ Tornquist Collection of Books on the Argentine 

In presenting to the President and Fellows in behalf of the 
donor, Mr. Carlos A. Tornquist, a Collection of Books on the 
Argentine, Mr. Enrique Gil of the Argentine Embassy, said 
in part: 


s 
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The Tornquist gift to Yale University is a symbol of a rapidly approaching 
epoch, when the élite of the minds in each nation will lead them all into the 
Promised Land of a real human-brotherhood, political as well as economical. 
It constitutes a permanent Embassy from Argentine Thought to American 
Thought, hereafter to be housed in this hospitable center of learning, as a 
token and pledge to the thinking classes of this Republic of such an Ideal. It 
is, finally, a fore-runner of that world-felt hope—peace, achieved through 
understanding, and mutual knowledge among the people of the earth; a 
conception so singularly well reflected in the writings of American and 
Argentine publicists. 


President Angell acknowledged the gift in the following 


reply: 
Dr. Git: 

On behalf of His Excellency the Governor of Connecticut and of my other 
colleagues of the Corporation of Yale University, I beg leave to extend to Mr. 
Tornquist through you our deep appreciation of his generous gift to the Uni- 
versity and of the gracious and welcome address with which you have pre- 
sented it on his behalf. We see in this collection not only a thorough apprecia- 
tion on the part of the donor of the possibility and indeed the necessity for the 
development in American institutions of a keener and more inclusive scholar- 
ship in matters affecting the South American continent, but also and partic- 
ularly his desire that there should grow up a more cordial and intimate 
friendship between the peoples of the Argentine Republic and the United 
States of America. We accept this gift with most grateful appreciation of all 
that it means and we beg that you will communicate to Mr. Tornquist our 
deep desire and our fixed purpose to put these volumes to the best possible 
use and so far as we are able to achieve the ends which he has had in mind 
in presenting them to Yale. 


Other Gifts to the Library 

Voted, to authorize the Secretary to extend the special thanks of 
the Yale Corporation to the following donors for their important 
gifts to the Yale University Library: . 

To Baron H. Kervyn de Lettenhove, Member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Monuments and High Council of Belgian Fine Arts, for 
a copy of the Tresor del’ Art Belgue au XV IIe Siécle in two handsome 
volumes with plates. These volumes were received through the 
courtesy of Colonel Hugh A. Bayne, B.A. 1892 (United States 
Unofficial Delegation, Reparation Commission), who has also been 
instrumental in securing other works from Baron H. Kervyn de 
Lettenhove. 

To His Royal Highness, the Prince of Chantaburi, Bankok, 
through Phra Sanpakitch, Chargé d’Affaires for Siam at Washington, 
for twelve volumes of Buddhagosa’s Commentary on the Four Nikayas 
of the Suttantapitaka. 
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To Luigi Carnovale, in behalf of the Italians of the United States 
of America, for Copy No, 12 of 350 copies of a beautiful facsimile of 
Il Codice Trivulziano 1080 della Divina Commedia in commemoration 
of the six-hundredth anniversary of Dante’s death. 

To Henry.B. Hinckley, B.A. 1892, for his very generous gift of 171 
copies of his Notes on Chaucer which he leaves the Library free to sell 
or exchange for the upbuilding of the collections, or to give away to 
smaller libraries if that seems the best disposition. 

To William Sloane, B.A. 1895, for a collection of manuscript 
letters of Sir John Chardin and others, together with other papers 
and documents relating to India and to Elihu Yale, which are of 
particular Yale interest and of much economic and historical im- 
portance. 


Cardeza Collection 


Voted, to extend to T. M. D. Cardeza, Esq., the thanks of the 
University for his notable gift of 566 game heads, in the skin and 
bone, which have now been received; and to approve the action of 
Professor Schuchert and of the Treasurer in designating this as the 
Cardeza Collection if this title is approved by the donor. 

_ Voted, to direct the Acting Secretary to advise Charles Horace 

Conner, B.A. 1899, of the gift to Yale of the Cardeza Collection, and 
to thank him on behalf of the Corporation for his interest and 
cooperation in its acquisition by the University. 


Painting of Yale College from Fennie Lind’s Collection 

Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Henry 
Fletcher, Esq., and Robert S. Fletcher, Esq., for their offer to present 
to the University the oil painting of Yale College from the collection 
made by Jennie Lind when she was in this country; and to direct 
the Treasurer upon receipt of this to arrange for placing it in the 
President’s Office in Woodbridge Hall or in such other building as 
may seem to him desirable after consultation with the Librarian and 
with the Dean of the School of the Fine Arts. 


Robert Maxwell Collection 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to 
William Maxwell, B.A. 1885, for his offer to present to the Univer- 
‘sity the collection of soapstone carvings and vases made by the late 
Robert Maxwell, B.A. 1887, and to authorize the Treasurer on re- 
ceipt of this to arrange with the Dean of the School of the Fine Arts 
for its deposit as the Robert Maxwell Collection in such building as 
may seem best adapted for this purpose. 
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Changes in the cost of a college education make it necessary 
for an increasing number of students to seek assistance through 
scholarship and loan funds, as outlined in the Report of the 
Bureau of Appointments. It is, therefore, specially gratifying 
to be able to report a number of additions to these important 
Yale funds. Besides the following gifts several alumni asso- 
ciations have established scholarships which will be awarded 
to students entering Yale in 1922. 


Addition to Loring W. Andrews Memorial Fund’ 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Mrs. 
William Loring Andrews for her gift of $1,000 to be added to the 
principal of the Loring W. Andrews Memorial Fund, and to direct 
the Acting Secretary to assure her that her action in thus increasing 
at this time the income available for the maintenance of a library of 
textbooks and works of reference to be loaned gratuitously to stu- 
dents in Yale College, the Corporation is most grateful. 


Frank L. Baldwin Yale Scholarship 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Mrs. 
Annie S. Baldwin for her pledge of $6,000 to establish a scholarship 
fund in memory of her husband, Frank L. Baldwin, B.A. 1867, and 
to direct the Treasurer to enter this, when received, upon the records 
of the University as the Frank L. Baldwin Yale Scholarship, i in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the donor; administering the said fund 
in harmony with the provisions of the Agreement and Declaration 
of Trust executed by Mrs. Baldwin under date of June 3, 1922. 


Class of 1913 Loan Fund 


Voted, to direct the Acting Secretary to extend to the contributors 
of the 1913 Loan Fund the thanks of the President and Fellows for 
their codperation in aiding the University to provide additional and 
much needed assistance to students dependent on aay own efforts 
to finance the cost of their college course. 


Truman Dunham Dyer Memorial Fund 


The Secretary announced that Captain Sidney D. Dyer had 
established a Freshman Loan Fund in memory of his: brother Tru- 
man D. Dyer, of the Class of 1918 S., and that the Treasurer had 
received $1,000 for this purpose, it being understood that it is the 
intention of Mr. Dyer to make additions to this fund from time to 
time. 

Voted, that the members of the Yale Corporation record their 
appreciation of the establishment of the “Truman Dunham Dyer 
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Memorial Fund” and express to the donor their gratification that a 
fund of this sort has been made available for the special benefit of 
the financially needy members of the Freshman Class. 


Addition to Arthur Twining Hadley Scholarship Fund 


Voted, to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows for 
the gift of $3,200, made anonymously by “‘a Cleveland Yale gradu- 
ate,” to be added to the Arthur Twining Hadley Scholarship Fund 
of the Yale Alumni Association of Cleveland; and to assure the 
officers of the Association once more of the University’s appreciation 
of the great service rendered to Yale through the scholarship funds 
established by the Cleveland alumni and through the yearly gifts: 
made by many of the latter to supplement income from these 
foundations. 


Benjamin B. Lamb Scholarship Fund 


Voted, to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows for the 
generous bequest made by Benjamin B. Lamb, B.A. 1881, for scholar- 
ship funds at Yale, the receipt of which at this time will be of such 
unquestioned service; and to direct the Treasurer to establish from 
the payment of the legacy a fund to bear the name of the testator, 
thus perpetuating the memory of his loyalty to the University and 
his interest in its welfare. 


The Alexander A. McCormick, ‘fr., Memorial Scholarships 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Mr. 
and Mrs. Alexander A. McCormick for their gift of $500, to be used 
for scholarship aid, and for their expression of their desire that they 
may continue to make similar gifts annually pending the completion 
of plans now under consideration by them for the possible establish- 
ment at Yale of a permanent fund in memory of their son, Alexander | 
A. McCormick, Jr., of the Class of 1919, Yale College. 

Voted, to direct the Treasurer in the administration of this and of 
other gifts from them for this purpose to arrange with the Bureau of 
Appointments for the awards of scholarship aid therefrom to be 
designated as The Alexander A. McCormick, Jr., Memorial Scholar- 
ships. 

George Webster Otis Scholarship 


Voted, to accept with deep appreciation the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. E. Otis of $250 a year for the support of a Freshman in Yale 
College. 

It is understood that this income is derived from the War Insur- 
ance carried by George Webster Otis, of the Class of 1919, who lost 
his life in France, and that the gift will be continued until the princi- 
pal is exhausted. 
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George Benedict Sherman Scholarship 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the University to Mrs. Harriette 
B. Sherman for her pledge to make permanent provision for the 
endowment of the George Benedict Sherman Scholarship, awards of 
which have heretofore been made through annual gifts received from 
her; and to record the appreciation of the President and Fellows of 
Mrs. Sherman’s desire to codperate with the University by making 
the pledge of $7,000 for the permanent endowment of this scholar- 
ship at this time. 


Warren Memorial High Scholarship Prize Fund 


Voted, to extend to Rev. Andrew W. Archibald [B.D. 1876], and 
through him to his sons, the thanks of the President and Fellows for 
their generous codperation in the establishment of the Warren 
Memorial High Scholarship Prize Fund as described in Mr. 
Archibald’s letter; and to order this on file in the Treasurer’s Office. 


Yale Club of New York Scholarships 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to the 
officers and members of the Yale Club of New York for the pledge 
of two scholarships of $500 each, to be granted to members of the 
incoming Freshman Class at the opening of the next academic year 
who shall “combine in the highest degree those qualifications of 
character, leadership, and ability assuring the greatest promise of 
future usefulness to Yale and to the country”; and to record the 
gratitude of the Corporation for the assurance that “it is the purpose 
of the Yale Club to establish similar scholarships available for each 
entering class, so that there will eventually be eight of these scholar- 
ships in all.” 

Voted, further to direct the Acting Secretary in transmitting the 
foregoing resolution to the President of the Yale Club to express the 
Corporation’s deep appreciation of the generous provision that these 
scholarships are to be regarded as scholarships-at-large, to be 
awarded without regard to the residence of the recipients selected 
by the University’s Committee on Award. 


New York Yale Club Freshman Prizes 


Voted, to direct the Acting Secretary to extend the thanks of the 
University to). ae kivow, ale [certain members of the New York Yale 
Club] for their gift of $200 to Income to provide for the awards to 
be known as the “New York Yale Club Freshman Prizes” in accord- 
ance with the wishes of these donors and the recommendation of the 
Committee on the University of the Yale Club of New York. 
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Sophomore Prizes, Sheffield Scientific School 

Voted, in accordance with the recommendation of the Governing 
Board of the Sheffield Scientific School, to establish a series of prizes 
of $10 each for Sophomores in that School, and of a total amount 
of approximately $150, to be awarded at the close of the Sophomore 
Year of study for excellence. 20.1). in the respective studies in 
the following groups [and subjects ]: 

Engineering Science Group; Natural Science Group; Physics (1. Natural 
Science Group, 2. Engineering Science Group, 3. Administrative Engineering); 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, Drawing, Engineering Mechanics, Botany, Biology, 
French, and German. ['Two awards were also made in Mathematics, one in 
Administrative Engineering, and the other in the Natural Science Group. ] 


Prize for Student in Sculpture Class 
Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to Rex 
Ingram, B.F.A. 1921, for his gift of $100 to-the University and to 
direct the Treasurer to devote this, in accordance with the wish 
expressed by the donor, to an award in the Sculpture Class of the 
School of the Fine Arts under such conditions as shall be satisfactory 
to the donor and to the Dean of the said School. ; 


Sloane Dramatic Prize 
Voted, in extending the thanks of the President and Fellows to 
William Sloane, B.A. 1895, for his gift of $100 for the award this 
year of the Sloane Dramatic Prize, to express their appreciation of 
his generosity in promising to give a like sum annually for each of 
the next two University years for the same purpose. 


8. Votes of Apprectation for Services Rendered. 
Death of Provost Walker 


A serious blow to the University came in the form of the 
illness and subsequent death of Professor Williston Walker, 
Provost of the University, in the middle of the college year. A 
memorial service held on the afternoon of Sunday, June 4, 
in Battell Chapel, in which President Angell, Dean Brown, 
and Professor Bacon participated, reflected the high esteem 
in which Provost Walker was held by his colleagues. 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Corporation: 

In the death of Professor Williston Walker, Yale University loses 
one of her most distinguished sons and useful servants. As teacher, 
scholar, administrator, and counselor he had made himself an indis- 
pensable place in the life of the institution. To the members of the 
Corporation especially, with whom his duties as Provost had brought 
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him into intimate and constant association, his death means not 
simply the removal of counsel on which they had become accustomed 
to rely, but the loss of a beloved and trusted friend. 

Williston Walker was born July 1, 1860, in Portland, Maine. He 
was the son of the Reverend George Leon Walker and Maria Willis- 
ton Walker. His father, who received the degree of M.A. at Middle- 
bury in 1858 and that of D.D. at Yale in 1870, was a member of the 
Yale Corporation from 1887 to 1899. 

Professor Walker graduated from Amherst with the degree of B.A. 
in 1883, and from the Hartford Theological Seminary in 1886. 
Studying in Germany, he took the Ph.D. at Leipzig in 1888. On his 
return to this country he became associate in history in Byrn Mawr 
College during 1888-89, whence he was called to the Hartford 
Theological Seminary where he served from 1889 to 1901, at first 
as Associate Professor of Church History and afterwards as Professor 
of Germanic and Western Church History. In tgo1 he was called 
to Yale as Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical History. 

In his chosen field of church history, Professor Walker occupied a 
place of distinction. Among his better known works were the follow- 
ing: The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism, 1893; A History 
of the Congregational Churches in the United States, 1894; Ten New 
England Leaders, 1901; The Reformation, 1904; fohn Calvin, 1906; 
Great Men of the Christian Church, 1908; History of the Christian 
Church, 1918. With the Reverend Newman Smyth he was joint 
author of Approaches Towards Church Unity. 

Professor Walker’s interest in history was not simply academic. 
He was actively interested in the history that is being made to-day. 
In the affairs of the Congregational Church he took an active and 
constant interest. He was a member of the Commission of Nineteen 
which drafted a new constitution for that church. He served on the 
Commission of Three on Christian Unity between the Congrega- 
tional and Episcopal churches and took an active part in the dis- 
cussions which led to the proposal of the Concordat. His public and 
scholarly services received frequent recognition. He received the hon- 
orary degree of D.D. from Western Reserve in 1894, from Amherst 
in 1895, from Yale in 1go1, from the University of Geneva in 1909, 
and from Harvard in 1912. The University of Marietta gave him 
the degree of L.H.D. in 1g10. Since 1896 he had been a trustee of 
Amherst College, serving as secretary of the Corporation since 1899. 
In 1909 he was America’s official delegate to the celebration of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Calvin held at 
Geneva, Switzerland. He was president of the American Society of 
Church History and was a member of many learned societies and 
clubs. 
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But it was at Yale that his most conspicuous work was done. For 
many years he was Chairman of the History Department and served 
for a year as Dean of the Graduate School. In these positions he 
showed rare administrative ability as well as tact and judgment. 
When the office of Provost was created in connection with the new 
plan of University development, he was the natural choice. Of his 
work as Provost it is difficult to speak too highly. To the delicate 
questions which reorganization raised he brought unfailing patience, 
courtesy, and tact. As Provost he was ex officio member of all.Facul- 
ties and Governing Boards, and Chairman of the University Council. 
In addition he served as secretary of the Committee on Educational 
Policy. In all these relations he was at once wise and faithful, and 
without his unselfish devotion it is difficult to see how the University 
could have passed so successfully through the transition from the 
old to the new. 

Professor Walker married on June 1, 1886, Alice Mather of Amherst, 
Massachusetts. To Mrs. Walker and to his two surviving daughters 
his colleagues of the Corporation would extend their affectionate 
sympathy. 
Services of Fudge Gager and Mr. Bristol 


The Secretary announced the death of Judge Gager and of John 
W. Bristol, Esq., and the following resolutions were adopted: 


The President and Fellows of Yale University desire to express 
their deep regret at the death of Judge Edwin B. Gager, B.A. 1877. 
Judge Gager had served since 1903 as Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the Yale School of Law. Prior thereto he had served as an Instructor 
in Law since 1892, During most of this period he was Judge of the 
Superior Court of Connecticut and during the last few years Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Errors. As Instructor and Professor he had 
taught the subjects of Equity, Bailments and Carriers, Mortgages, 
Legal History, and Jurisprudence. Judge Gager brought to the 
Faculty of the Law School the advantages of contact with an able 
man of high ideals actively engaged in the administration of the 
law on the bench. He was regarded with high personal esteem and 
affection by all of his colleagues. 

Voted, to record the sorrow of the President and Fellows at the 
death of John W. Bristol, B.A. 1877, LL.B. 1879, for many years 
senior counsel of the University and always a loyal and devoted son 

of Yale, to whom its graduates and other friends are under a lasting 
debt of gratitude for the unselfish and devoted service rendered by 
him. 
Retirement of Director Chittenden 
‘The Secretary read the following letter from Director Chittenden: 
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February 23, 1922. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND FELLOWS oF YALE UNIVERSITY 
GENTLEMEN :— 

I think it is understood that I am to retire from active service in the Uni- 
versity at the close of the present academic year, but in order to meet all 
necessary formalities I hereby present a formal request to be relieved of my 
duties as Director of the Sheffield Scientific School and Professor of Phys- 
iological Chemistry and assigned to the “Emeritus” group in June, 1922. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Russe. H. CHITrenDEN. 


The following resolutions were adopted: 


Even in his undergraduate days in the Sheffield Scientific School 
Director Chittenden had begun to pave the way to a distinguished 
career as a teacher and investigator in physiological chemistry, for 
the development of which as an independent branch of study he has 
been responsible not only at Yale but in a large measure in the 
United States. His was in many respects the path of a pioneer in a 
borderline science which inevitably led both at home and abroad to 
recognition and honors in which the institution that Director 
Chittenden served has shared abundantly. 

Not less successful has been Dr. Chittenden’s leadership as Direc- 
tor of the Sheffield Scientific School for nearly a quarter of a century. 
His unflagging energy and broad vision have contributed largely to 
increase the material resources of the School, to enlarge the scope 
of its usefulness as an institution for professional training in science, 
and to stimulate and encourage investigation. The recognition at 
Yale of the important part which the study of science should play 
in modern education is due in no small degree to Dr. Chittenden’s 
influence. Research at Yale has always found a staunch supporter 
and advocate in him. 

To aman of Dr. Chittenden’s training and ideals even the partial 
abandonment of the pursuit of science necessitated by the call to 
an executive post must have meant a personal sacrifice. He has 
accepted this, as he has undertaken many other public tasks, in a | 
spirit of service which deserves grateful recognition on the part of 
Yale University. 


Resignation of Dean Kendall 


The President announced that he had received a communication 
from Professor William Sergeant Kendall presenting his resignation 
as Dean of the Yale School of the Fine Arts and William Lefingwell 
Professor of Painting and Design. 

Voted, that, in accepting with regret the resignation of Professor 
William Sergeant Kendall, as Dean of the School of the Fine Arts 
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and William Leffingwell Professor of Painting and Design, the Cor- 
poration spread upon its minutes an expression of its appreciation 
of the great service rendered by him to the Art School, and through 
it to other Schools of the University as well as to the community; 
and to direct the Acting Secretary in transmitting this resolution to 
Dean Kendall to assure him that for his work in the upbuilding of 
the Art School the University and its friends are under a debt of 
gratitude which they are proud to acknowledge. 


Resignation of Dean Toumey 


The Secretary presented the following letter from James W. 
Toumey, Morris K. Jesup Professor of Silviculture, submitting his 
resignation as Dean of the School of Forestry: 


January 13, 1922. 
To THE PRESIDENT AND CORPORATION OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
GENTLEMEN: 

I herewith present my resignation as Dean of the School of Forestry, to 
take effect July 1, 1922. 

In explanation of my desire to withdraw as Dean, I beg to inform you that 
for some years it has been my desire that opportunity be afforded for Colonel 
H. S. Graves to return to Yale. Although in the past I have often discussed 
with Mr. Graves, the possibility of his return, the resources of the School 
have been inadequate to provide his salary and for the expansion in the work 
of the School in connection with his return, that it has been my desire to 
accomplish. 

Now that provision can be made for the expansion long desired, and for 
the funds necessary for his salary, I consider Mr. Graves’ return, and the 
increase in the resources of the School accompanying it, the greatest accom- 
plishment during the twelve years that it has been my great privilege to 
conduct the affairs of the School of Forestry. 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. Toumey, Dean. 


Voted, in accepting, at the request of Professor James W. Toumey, 
his resignation as Dean of the School of Forestry, to record the satis- 
faction of the President and Fellows that he is to remain in Yale’s 
service as Morris K. Jesup Professor of Silviculture, and to spread 
upon the minutes of the Corporation an expression of its gratitude 
to him for his successful administration as Acting Director and then 
as Dean. During this time, and due to his untiring interest and 
enthusiasm, this youngest of Yale’s Schools has gained largely in 
endowment, extended its educational scope, and added both to its 
equipment in New Haven and to its facilities for instruction in the 
field through the acquisition of the School Forests in Connecticut 
and in New Hampshire. The Corporation recognizes with pride and 
gratitude that no other School of Yale University has enjoyed amore 
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remarkable and better planned development than has the School of 
Forestry under Dean Toumey’s administration, the close of which 1s 
fittingly marked by the successful consummation of two projects 
nearest his heart. One of these is the acquisition by the School of 
Forestry of a building adequate for its needs; the other is the return 
to Yale University as head of the School of Henry S. Graves, B.A. 
1892. The fact that the movement to bring the latter back as Dean 
originated with Professor Toumey is but one example from many 
which might be cited of his desire to see the School take advantage 
of every opportunity before it and of his constant, loyal, and unself- 
ish devotion to its welfare. 


Resignation of Professor Taft 

Voted, that the resignation of Hon. William H. Taft as Professor of 
Constitutional Law in the Law School and Kent Professor of Law 
in the College be accepted and that the Acting Secretary be requested 
to convey to Mr. Taft the congratulations of the Corporation upon 
his appointment as Chief Justice of the United States and their ap- 
preciation of this further honor he has brought to the University 
through his long career of public service. 


Retirement of Professor Lang 


Voted, to accept the resignation of Professor Henry Roseman 
Lang as Barge Professor of Romance Languages, and to direct that 
_ his name be placed in the Emeritus list. The President and Fellows 
welcome this opportunity to record their appreciation, of the con- 
structive and scholarly work performed by Professor Lang during 
thirty years’ of service in this University, and to extend their con- 
gratulations on his having received international recognition of his 
attainment in his chosen field of Romance Languages. 


Retirement of Professor Reynolds 


Voted, to accept Professor Reynolds’ resignation to take effect at 
the end of the present academic year, and to place his name on the 
lists of the University as Professor Emeritus. 

Voted, to record the grateful appreciation of Professor Horatio 
M. Reynolds’ long and faithful service to the University. He gradu- 
ated from Yale with the Class of 1880 and was called back as Assist- 
ant Professor in Greek eight years later. In 1893 he was made Tal- 
cott Professor of Greek and has filled that chair ever since. Professor 
Reynolds has embodied to more than forty classes of Yale men the 
essential spirit of Greek culture. He has made the Age of Homer for 
them avital reality, but more than all else, he has been the interpreter 
of the great dramatists of Greece to successive college generations, 
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On every man who has sat in his classroom he has left an unforgetable 
impression of the intellectual vigor and eternal youth of the mind 
of Athens and for not a few he has made the thought and the ideals 
of Greece the strongest factor in life. 


Resignation of Assistant Secretary Osborn 


The President announced that Mr. Minott A. Osborn, Assistant 
Secretary of the University, had presented his resignation to take 
effect at the end of the present college year, and that he had accepted 
the position of Secretary of the Alumni Advisory Board. 

Voted, to accept the resignation of Mr. Minott A. Osborn, B.A. 
1907, as Assistant Secretary of the University, and to assure him of 
the sincere appreciation of the Corporation for the conscientious 
and valuable service he has rendered the University during his term 
of office, which makes him particularly fitted to take up his new 
office as Secretary of the Alumni Advisory Board where he will have 
a still wider opportunity to develop the interest of the alumni in the 
activities of the University. 


Thanks to Carnegie Corporation 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to the 
Carnegie Corporation for its codperation in permitting the unused 
portion of its gift of $25,000 made to the University in 1918, for the 
work of the Yale Mobile Hospital Unit, to be transferred to General 
Endowment of the Yale School of Medicine. 


Thanks to General Education Board 


Voted, again to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows 
to the General Education Board for its constant interest in the School 
of Medicine of Yale University and for its desire to promote the 
welfare of this as evidenced anew by the following Resolution 
adopted by the Board at a meeting held on May 25, 1922: 


RESOLVED, That the time for fulfilling the conditions of the appropria- 
tion of One million dollars ($1,000,000) made by the General Education 
Board May 27, 1920, to Yale University, School of Medicine, New Haven, 
Connecticut, be, and it hereby is, extended from June 30, 1922, to June 30, 
1924, and that payment of interest at the rate of five per cent (5%) per 
annum: on the conditional appropriation of the General Education Board of 
One million dollars ($1,000,000) be, and it hereby is, authorized until July 1, 
1924, unless the principal sum is paid before that date,—in that event, 
interest to be paid to date of payment of principal. 


Thanks to Miss Eleanor deGraff Cuyler 


Voted, to direct the Acting Secretary in extending the thanks of 
the Corporation to Miss Eleanor deGraff Cuyler....... to ex- 
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press the gratitude of the President and Fellows not only for her 
generous cooperation but also for her thought in requesting that the 
fund thus established by her be named in honor of her brother, 
Thomas DeWitt Cuyler, B.A. 1874, thus perpetuating in the records 
of the University the name of this graduate who has in so many 
ways shown his devotion to Yale and his constant interest in its 
welfare. 


Thanks to William S. Mason, Ph.B. 1888 


Voted, to record the gratitude of the President and Fellows to 
William Smith Mason, Ph.B. 1888, for his further gift. ...... 
Mr. Mason’s action in adding at this time to his already generous 
gift places the University under a still further debt of gratitude to 
him which the President and Fellows are proud to acknowledge. 


Service of Chairman Brown of Alumni Fund 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows to 
Thatcher M. Brown, B.A. 1897, for his untiring efforts as Chairman 
of the Yale Alumni University Fund Association to safeguard the 
University and to promote its welfare; and to congratulate him on 
the success which has marked his devoted service. 


Bravery of Yale Students in Rialto Fire 


Voted, to record the deep appreciation of the President and 
Fellows of the heroic action of those students of Yale University who 
at the burning of the Rialto Theatre on the evening of November 
27, 1921, in the face of instant and terrible death courageously sought 
to save the lives of others. 

Voted, to spread upon the minutes of the Corporation this ex- 
pression of the profound respect in which its members hold the 
memory of Allen Keith, of the Class of 1924 Yale College, who gave 
his life to save women and children at the fire in the Rialto Theatre, 
November 27, 1921; and to transmit a copy of this resolution to his 
parents, assuring them of the deepsympathy felt for them through- 
out the City and the University: and 

Voted, to record the hope of the Corporation that an adequate 
memorial may be erected to mark forever the fidelity of this brave 
youth to the highest ideals of unselfish devotion and to recount the 
pride of the University that she numbers such men among her sons. 


University Press and Committee on Publications 
Voted, once more to thank the members of the Council’s Com- 
mittee on Publications for the care and discrimination shown in the 
selection of manuscripts to be published by the Yale University 
Press, and to congratulate them that as a result the Yale University 
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Press again leads all American university presses in the number of 
titles selected by the American Library Association Booklist as 
especially desirable for library use; there being fourteen titles in the 
1921 A.L.A. Booklist from Yale, six from Chicago, five from Harvard, 
and two from Princeton—the total from the Yale University Press 
thus being greater than the total of all the others combined. 


Professor ‘fobnson’s Editing of THe CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


Voted, to congratulate Professor Allen Johnson on the success 
which has crowned his work in editing Ihe Chronicles of America, 
the final ten volumes of which have just been published by the Yale 
University Press; and to direct the Acting Secretary to express to 
him, and through him to the authors of the volumes in this series, 
the gratitude of the President and Fellows for so materially enhanc- 
ing by their labors of the last five years on this “really notable con- 
tribution to the literature of American history” the prestige of the 
Yale University Press and of the University whose name it bears. 


é 


Memorial to Robert Glasgow, honorary M.A. 1g20 


Voted, to approve the proposal of the Yale University Press to 
perpetuate in connection with its work, and in manner satisfactory 
to the Corporation, the memory of Robert Glasgow; who, by initiat- 
ing and carrying through so successfully the preparation and publica- 
tion of The Chronicles of America, did so much to promote the welfare 

‘of the Press and to enhance the reputation of the University whose 
name it bears. 


Historic Mill-Stones for Memorial Quadrangle 


Voted, to extend the thanks of the President and Fellows of Yale 
University to the individuals through whose interest and active 
cooperation it now becomes possible to preserve as a feature of the 
Memorial Quadrangle the three historic mill-stones from Saybrook, 
Killingworth, and Branford, and to offer the assurance on this, the 
two hundred and fourth anniversary of the raising of the first Yale 
building, marked by the delivery of the Branford mill-stone at the 
Memorial Quadrangle by ancient ox-cart, that these relics linking the 
present-day University with the Yale of 1701 to 1716, will always be 
highly prized possessions. 


Congratulations to Editors of YALE Review and ALuMNI WEEKLY 


Voted, to congratulate Dean Wilbur L.-Cross, as Editor, and 
through him his colleagues in the Yale Review, on the commanding 
position attained by this national quarterly during the ten years 
in which it has been published under his direction; and to express 
the appreciation of the President and Fellows of the service thus 
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rendered by them to the University and to the whole world of 
letters. 

Voted, to extend the congratulations of the President and Fellows 
to the Yale Alumni Weekly, on the occasion of the thirtieth anniver- 
sary of its founding, and to record their appreciation of the efforts 
made by Edwin Oviatt, B.A. 1896, as its Editor, and by Lewis S. 
Welch, B.A. 1889, as his predecessor, to make this journal of con- 
stantly increasing service to the University and to its graduates. 


9. Miscellaneous Votes. 


Marsh Botanical Garden 

Voted, . . . that the Botanical Garden be hereafter known as 
the Marsh Botanical Garden so as to perpetuate more effectively 
the memory of Othniel C. Marsh and of his generosity to the Uni- 
versity. 

Kent Hall 

Voted, to record the appreciation of the President and Fellows of 
the courtesy and codperation of William Kent, B.A. 1887, in agreeing 
so promptly to the use of the building known as the Kent Chemical 
Laboratory for such University purposes as the Corporation may 
desire following the completion of the Sterling Chemical Laboratory 
and the transfer thereto of the Department of Chemistry. 

Voted, to direct the Treasurer to arrange for the said Kent Chemi- 
cal Laboratory Building to be known hereafter as Kent Hall and 
for the discontinuance of the title of Kent Hall in connection with 
the private dormitory on York street purchased some years ago by 
the University. 


Ill. UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES 


1. University Council. With the exception of January, when 
a meeting of the Executive Committee was held, the Univer- 
sity Council met monthly from October through April. Due 
to the illness and subsequent death of Provost Walker, Presi- 
dent Angell presided over the meetings held after January. 

Included in the matters considered by the Council, gener- 
ally after investigation and report by committees, and in 
most cases referred finally to the Corporation for action, were 
the following recommendations: 

(1) That all laboratory fees should be abolished as soon as 
possible. , 

(2) That the title Emeritus should be conferred only upon 
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those of full professorial rank leaving the University upon 
reaching the retiring age. 

(3) That the University Calendar should be revised in 
order to secure a more even distribution of holidays in the 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Tuesday, Thursday, Satur- 
day cycles. [See vote under IT, 4.] 


Committees were also appointed to investigate the matters 
listed below, but final reports have not been presented for the 
majority of them: 

(1) Codperation with the Corporation’s Committee on Edu- 
cational Policy in the matter of the University’s relations with 
tutoring schools. 

(2) A plan for teachers’ extension courses. 

(3) Title other than Emeritus for retiring members of the 
Faculty of lesser rank. 

(4) Form and content of undergraduate Bulletins. 

(5) Limitation of admissions to the University. 


2. Committee on Publications. The Committee on Publica- 
tions has held fourteen meetings during the year. Professor 
Edward P. Morris, who had been a member of the Committee 
since its inception in 1908, resigned last fall. One of the most 
important actions taken by the Committee has been the 
approval of the proposal to produce a series of motion pic- 
tures based on The Chronicles of America, under the auspices 
of the Yale University Press. About fifty manuscripts have 
passed through the hands of the Committee during the year, 
and the Committee wishes to express its appreciation for the 
generous codperation of many members of the Faculty in 
making it possible for the Press to have the benefit of their 
advice on these manuscripts. 


3. Committee on Memorials. This Committee did not have 
occasion to meet formally during the past year. 


4. Committee on Commencement. Professor C. W. Mendell 
served as Chief Marshal of the Commencement Exercises 
and the Treasurer of the University, Mr. Osborn, and Miss 
Bishop were members of the Committee with the Acting 
Secretary of the University as Chairman. Following is the list 
of speakers at the Alumni Meeting: James R. Sheffield, 87, 
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Presiding Officer, President Angell, Theodore S. Woolsey, ’72, 
Thatcher M. Brown, ’97, Robert C. Lanphier, ‘97 S., Ganson 
G. Depew,.’19, and Dr. Edward H. Hume, ’97. 


5. Board of Athletic Control (Report of Professor Mendell). 
The Board of Control has continued during this past year to 
develop as consistently as possible the same policy which it 
has had for some years past; namely, that of making athletics 
a contribution to the general education of the undergraduate. 
In conjunction with the Bureau of University Health the 
system of examining all athletes and directing their corrective 
exercises has been largely perfected. There has been a slight 
falling off in some branches in the number of men participating 
but this has been more than compensated by additions in 
others, notably in hockey, where new facilities have been 
available. The tennis courts have continued to be crowded 
beyond capacity and their condition has suffered by over use. 
Boxing and wrestling, which were put on the free list last © 
year, have increased in popularity and the swimming team has 
continued its series of successes. Basketball has not proved 
the attraction that we had hoped to make it; and in the near 
future along with lacrosse and soccer it must be looked to to 
bring out more and more men who are not getting into com- 
petitive sport. On the whole, the degree of success in the en- 
couragement of general athletics has been satisfactory. 

There have been three changes in the graduate members of 
the Board. President Angell was elected as a member early in ” 
the fall. Professor Tilden has been representing the Sheffield 
Scientific School and Mr. Burnside Winslow has succeeded 
Mr. Ezekiel Bronson as chairman of the baseball committee. 
Malcolm P.. Aldrich, Langhorne Gibson, and Henry Strong 
have been the undergraduate representatives this year. 

In the way of material equipment there have been two — 
notable additions this year,—the new track and the Arena. 
Work on the track was started last summer and completed in 
the fall. Half of the expense was met by alumni gifts and half 
by the Association. The track was carefully planned after 
thorough examination of the best tracks in the country and 
was built by the Sperry Engineering Company. No better © 
track exists to-day. We are still using what is left.of the old 
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football bleachers as a grand stand; and in the not very distant 
future, modern stands must be built if the intercollegiate meet 
is to be brought to New Haven. The Arena was rented on a 
five year lease and proved a great success during the winter 
months. It was very popular not only with the undergraduates, 
but also with the public to whom it was open on an average of 
at least five nights a week. In addition to the varsity and 
freshmen hockey teams there was a class league which brought 
out a great many men and the Arena was open for informal 
hockey games by the undergraduates on Sunday afternoons. 
An industrial league was organized and played through its 
schedule with considerable success. A wooden floor was built 
so that the Arena can be used for concerts, shows, and other 
attractions during the months when it is not in service for 
skating. The interest in the games was such as to encourage 
the hope that in spite of the high rental and expense the rink 
will another year pay for itself. 

In addition to these two major acquisitions, the association 
has, with the help of the Artillery Unit, leveled off three foot- 
ball fields near the Armory which will be used during the com- 
ing fall. Last fall shower baths and lockers were put into the 
Armory in rooms placed at our disposal by the Army. The 
flats by the river have been largely leveled off and two base- 
ball fields have been in use there during the spring. This work 
is by no means completed, but in the course of another year or 
two we ought to have at least three good diamonds on these 
lower flats. 

In addition to the usual meetings of the chairmen of the 
three boards of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, there have been 
several more general conferences during the past year. In 
part these were called by the three presidents and in part 
they were conferences originating with the boards themselves. 
They have dealt with the general principles governing eligibil- 
ity and publicity, and in particular with the questions arising 
from football. In all of these conferences the spirit of codpera- 
tion between the three universities has been maintained at a 
high point. 

The building of the club house has had to be postponed and 
this building is still our greatest need. At the present time it 
seems possible that work may be started on it during the 
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summer. Until this is done the tennis courts cannot be 
moved to the field, for they would be useless without shower 
baths and dressing rooms. A new baseball stand will be 
necessary in the very near future and the entire property 
must be fenced around with something that shall be more 
dignified than the ramshackle fence which covers one side of 
Derby avenue only. 

The year has been a successful one financially. The West 
Point game added materially to our receipts and we have 
paid off the remainder of the debt incurred during the war. 
We ought to close the present fiscal year free from debt for 
the first time since 1917. 


IV. UNIVERSITY PUBLICATIONS 


1. Official Publications. In a booklet of fifty-six pages, en- 
titled Inauguration of Fames Rowland Angell, LL.D., as Four- 
teenth President of Yale’ University, are recorded for permanent 
reference the programs and addresses in connection with that 
event. 

The Eighteenth Bulletin Series, issued semi-monthly, 
shows more complete standardization in the style adopted for 
the University Catalogue several years ago. In addition to 
catalogues for each School, separate bulletins have been issued 
by the Board of Admissions and the Department of Education 
of the Graduate School. In the Catalogue of the School of 
Medicine, the inclusion of the professional records of the 
faculty has added to the value of that publication, and the 
decision of the School of the Fine Arts to reproduce some of 
the work of the students in Architecture following the custom 
in the Painting and Sculpture Departments had resulted in a 
number of pages of very creditable examples. 

Two numbers of the Odituary Record were published during 
the year so that the records of all graduates whose deaths 
were reported prior to July 1, 1922, and concerning whom 
any facts were obtainable, have appeared in printed form. 

An illustrated pamphlet of seventy-two pages outlines the 
relation of the School of Medicine to the University and to the 
New Haven Hospital as well as the courses in the various 
departments of the School. It is called The Past, Present, and 
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Future of the Yale University School of Medicine and Affiliated 
Institutions. 

At the March meeting of the Corporation it was voted to 
publish a new edition of the Alumni Directory in the fall of 
1923. 

The publication of the War Record has been delayed but it 
is expected that it will be issued before the end of the present 
calendar year. The number of subscriptions received thus far 
has not been sufficient to cover the cost of publication; a 
further solicitation will be made in the fall. 


2. Yale University Press. The continued increase in the 
work of the Press is indicated by the following statistics: 


The number of new titles published by the Yale Univer- 


sity Press during the University year 1921-22 was. . 53 
The total number of Yale University Press books sold dur- 

ingithe University year 1921-22 wases, ak ky 17439909 
which compares with salesfor1g20-210f . . . . . 136,158 


Although these statistics show a gratifying growth an exami- 
nation of the books published is the greatest proof of the 
importance of this form of University extension work. 

Four volumes have been added to the Yale Series of Young- 
er Poets and one of these, Wampum and Old Gold, by Hervey 
Allen, is already out of print. Two editions, one of them auto- 
graphed, of a selection of Poems by Professor Henry A. Beers, 
’69, and Songs for Parents, by John Farrar, ’18, editor of the 
Bookman, represent different generations of Yale poets. The 
same period is covered in student verse by The Yale Record 
Book of Verse 1872-1922, a volume which commemorates 
an important anniversary of that undergraduate monthly. 

How America Went to War, by Benedict Crowell, ’g1 S., 
the Assistant Secretary of War and Director of Munitions 
1917-1920, and Captain Robert Forrest Wilson, comprises 
six volumes, fully illustrated with charts, diagrams, etc. 
Additions have been made to the Yale Historical Publications, 
both in the Miscellany and Manuscripts and Edited Texts 
sections, the editors in each case being members of the De- 
partment of History. Ralph H. Gabriel, °13, editor of The 
Evolution of Long Island (Miscellany IX) has also prepared 
An Outline of United States History (based on The Chronicles 
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of America), which is used in a course in the College. The 
Fournal of a Lady of Quality brings to light an important 
manuscript in the British Museum and presents an authentic 
picture of life in the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portu- 
gal from 1774 to 1776. Although valuable from an historical 
standpoint it equally claims recognition as a literary and 
human document. Its readers are indebted to Evangeline 
Walker Andrews and Charles McLean Andrews, Farnam 
Professor of American History, for the discovery of the 
manuscript and its careful editing. 

Two important numbers of the Yale Oriental Series have 
been issued: one, 4 Hebrew Deluge Story in Cuneiform, edited 
by Professor Albert T. Clay, has great human interest not 
only because of its bearing upon the Old Testament, but be- 
cause it completely overthrows the prevailing view that many ~ 
of the Biblical narratives were borrowed from Babylonia; the 
other, 4 Catalogue of the Rebecca Darlington Stoddard Collec- 
tion of Greek and Italian Vases, edited by Professor P. V. C. 
Baur, makes available for the use of scholars everywhere 
detailed information regarding this valuable Yale Collection. 

Four volumes have been added to the Yale Shakespeare, 
and Mr. William Shakespeare, by Henrietta C. Bartlett, is 
“an attempt to bring together, in compact form, all the more 
important printed sources before 1640, from which we derive 
our knowledge of the greatest English dramatist, his life, and 
works.” 

The William L. Storrs Lectures for two years have been 
published under the following titles: The Nature of the Fudictal 
Process, by Benjamin N. Cardozo (LL.D. 1921), Judge of 
the New York Court of Appeals, and 4n Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Law, by Dean Roscoe Pound of the Harvard 
Law School. Liberty under Law is the title of lectures delivered 
by Chief Justice Taft as the initial series of the James G. 
Cutler Lecture Foundation at the University of Rochester, 
for which institution they have been published. 

The Press has issued the American editions for several 
foreign works, among them being the English translation of 
Fyodor Dostoyevsky, A Study, by Aimée Dostoyevsky. The | 
Reign of Relativity, by Viscount Haldane, The Evolution of 
Modern Medicine, by Sir William Osler [Silliman lectures of _ 
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1913 |, The Disciplines of Liberty, by Rev. Willard L. Sperry 
(D.D. 1922), Art and Religion, by VonOgden Vogt (B.D. 
_ 1911), and Essays in Freedom and Rebellion, by Henry W. 
Nevinson, editor of the London Nation, are also noteworthy 
additions to the list of titles. 

Special attention should also be called to The Captives: or 
The Lost Recovered, by Thomas Heywood (edited by A. C. 
Judson), because of the fact that this was the first book to be 
entirely hand set in the printing plant of the Yale University 
Press. 

The completion of The Chronicles of America by the publica- 
tion of ten volumes during the past year marks an achieve- 
ment of incalculable significance to the Press. In addition to 
the Abraham Lincoln and Extra Illustrated Editions, the 
Roosevelt Edition has been published in two forms, and the 
Text Book Edition, which has been adopted for classroom 
use in many colleges and universities throughout the country, 
contains forty maps specially drawn for the series. 

The sudden death on April 5 of Mr. Robert Glasgow (hon- 
orary M.A. 1920), the originator of The Chronicles of America, 
deprives the Press of the counsels of a friend who had given 
over six years of devoted and incessant labor to the task of 
perfecting the plans for this series and the subsequent work 
of publishing the volumes. Few graduates not officially con- 
nected with the University have rendered more lasting service 
to it than he, or have sought more unselfishly to enhance its 
reputation and that of the Press. 

Two notable additions have been made to the publication 
funds in the gifts pledged in memory of Philip Hamilton 
McMillan, B.A. 1894, and Amasa Stone Mather, B.A. 1907, 
recorded elsewhere in this Report. Besides the acknowledg- 
ment of these foundations which appear in II, 7, several other 
notes pertaining to the Press are given in II, 8. 


3. Yale Publishing Association. For the Yale Publishing 

Association, the year 1921-22 was again full of promise on 

the business side, after a protracted period of financial diff- 

culties due to post-war publishing costs. Magazine publishing 

is hazardous at best, but where the subscription field is re- 

stricted by the nature of the publications and the advertising 
4 
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therefore expensive to get, it 1s hazardous in the extreme. 
When there 1s added to these barriers to financial success a 
lack of working capital with which to develop that greater 
volume of subscription business which would meet the in- 
creased costs, the situation 1s certain to be serious. Many pub- 
lishing houses have gone to the wall under these conditions, 
as without capital no magazine can succeed. The Yale Pub- 
lishing Association has been facing this threatened danger 
for several years. It is congratulating itself that it has now 
come on better times and that it will shortly be on its feet. 
The Yale Review is now making small operating profits above 
all gifts to income which until now it has had to depend upon 
to avoid deficits. As the dlumni Weekly makes independent 
profits, these two magazines are at this writing again on a 
self-supporting basis. The problem of keeping them there, 
especially The Yale Review, is now to be worked out. 

In this connection it should again be emphasized that these 
two magazines are owned by the graduates at large and not 
by private individuals, and that their financial success is the 
responsibility, in the last analysis, of the graduates them- 
selves. If they are supported by the alumni in full measure, 
their financial future is assured. | 

The Association had done its share to secure financial 
success for its two magazines by increasing the subscription 
rates to $4 a year. But to maintain the 11,500 paying Review 
subscribers on its list, fresh capital was needed for soliciting 
purposes. The response to an appeal to the alumni to this end 
was generous, $14,125 being pledged of which $11,500 was 
paid down at once. Reporting to the alumni who contributed 
to this total, it should be said that of this total $651 was spent 
in the campaign to raise the fund itself, $3,872 was used this 
year for subscription soliciting (not including salaries or 
advertising), $5,806 was held for subscription soliciting next 
year, and $1,171 was invested. 

One excellent source of financial help to these two graduate 
papers has been found to be the Life Subscription Plan pro- 
posed by the Directors in 1920, and since then open to all 
friends of the Yale Publishing Association for subscription. 
There are now to1 Life Subscribers to The Yale Review and 15 * 
to the Review and Alumni Weekly in combination. The cost of 
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maintaining these Life Subscriptions on a full rate basis of 
$4 and $7 respectively is $509 a year. It is the policy of the 
Yale Publishing Association to invest its receipts from this 
source and to use the income to carry the Life Subscriptions. 

During the past year $6,000 in bonds were purchased, the 
interest, $420, being used for this purpose. There is no better 
way to help forward the important work of this unique Uni- 
versity magazine house, outside of cash gifts to the University 
for its endowment or working capital, than to take a Life 
Subscription to one or both of these magazines. The capital 
fund thus received is invested under expert Yale advice, and 
not only produces an income sufficient to carry the subscrip- 
tions at regular rates, but furnishes collateral for loans on 
company notes, and in the long run will create an unrestricted 
capital fund for the business. 

The increase in subscription rates made during the year, 
as was to be expected, sifted out those subscribers who were 
least interested, and made the securing of new ones more 
difficult. But the loss has not been as large as was expected, 
and the increased revenue from the advanced price was the 
basis for the better operating figures above referred to. If 
capital can be steadily secured to proceed with the securing 
of more subscribers, the time should shortly come when the 
annual “‘turn-over”’ on the Review, now small, will be suffi- 
cient to take care of its own development costs. Until then, 
the Review will have to ask as before, for the capital it needs 
to add new names to the subscription list. 

During the year, resignations were received from Augustus 
FB. Kountze and George S. Chappell as Governors. 

Only one change in the organization was made during the 
year, the Governors at their Commencement meeting voting 
to change the term of membership from life to five years, and 
to increase the number of Governors to one hundred as was 
originally intended. While the present Governors were not 
affected by this change, they have been notified of it and of 
the fact that those of their number at the meeting reduced 
their own terms to five years and left it to the others to do as 
they saw fit. The Life Membership in the Governors was at- 
tached to an entry fee of $100. This was removed in 1g11 and 


the dropping of the Life Membership has now followed. The 
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change is in the interest of the alumni and of the Association, 
as it promises to introduce a rotation of new men to the owner- 
ship of these two magazines yearly, as the future develops. 

Editorially, the Yale Alumni Weekly during the past year 
had its part to play in introducing the new administration to 
the alumni and in giving to its readers a constructive account 
of what was being undertaken on the Campus. Its publication 
has been largely in the competent hands of Judson S. Bradley, | 
"18, now on his second year as Assistant Editor, though 
acknowledgment should here be made to Minott A. Osborn 
for his efficient aid on the editorial pages. 

Under Professor Cross, the Yale Review has had another 
year of remarkable editorial success; each succeeding year 
seems to place the Review on a higher plane than before in this 
respect. This year there have been more than the usual num- 
ber of particularly notable articles, among which may be 
especially mentioned the contributions of John Galsworthy, 
Robert Frost, Sir Harry Johnston, Sara Teasdale, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, John Drinkwater, Conrad Aiken, Charles 
Seymour, Winston Churchill, W. M. Letts, Rlinders Petriey 
St. John Ervine, Grant Severin’ Hilaire Belloc, Grace 
King, Walter Lippmann, Ford Madox Hueffer, and Archibald 
Marshall, though such a striking list should likewise include 
the two essays by Dean Cross himself on phases of the modern 
art of fiction. 


V. ALUMNI ACTIVITIES 


1. General Alumni Activities. Interest in the course of a new 
university administration added to the cumulative effect of 
organized alumni activities that have yearly increased in 
scope, intensity, and wise direction, has brought interesting 
and valuable results during the past year. Wherever the 
alumni have met there has been a crystallization of Yale 
loyalty that is highly gratifying to the officers of the Univer- 
sity. If comparisons could be relied upon, it would very likely 
be found that this year was in many respects the most satis- 
factory thus far wth regard to the organized activities of the 
graduates. 

In spite of the acai abu heavy demands of his first year in 
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office, President Angell found the time, inclination, and energy 
to visit and address a large number of Alumni Associations. 
In the month of January he journeyed as far west as Denver 
in order to meet with some of the Associations at a consider- 
able distance from New Haven. The result of these visits in 
terms of increased and better directed alumni interest in the 
University will undoubtedly prove of far-reaching importance. 

Other University representatives who attended dinners 
and other meetings of Alumni Associations and Clubs include 
the Treasurer of the University, Mr. Day, the Dean of the 
Freshman Year, Mr. Angier, the Assistant Secretary of the 
University, Mr. Osborn, and Professor S. T. Williams. 

Although it became necessary to postpone the Associated 
Southern Yale Clubs meeting until this fall, notable meetings 
of the other two sectional federations were held—the New 
England Clubs in New Haven on May Ig and 20, and the 
Western Clubs in Detroit on June 2 and 3. President Angell 
was the guest of honor on both of these occasions. Not only 
did the meeting of the New England alumni in New Haven 
attract by far the largest attendance to date, but it also 
demonstrated in a number of ways the genuine value of an 
annual gathering of graduates living within easy traveling 
distance of New Haven. A night spent as guests of the College 
undergraduates in the Memorial Quadrangle, and the baseball 
game and rowing races Saturday, added to the customary 
features of field day, provided an occasion that was heartily 
enjoyed and appreciated. 

Alumni University Day was gy attended and in other 
ways more successful this year than on any previous occasion. 
Again an earnest interest in the new administration was 
mainly responsible for the size and character of the attend- 
ance. No one could entertain serious doubts as to the posi- 
tive value to the alumni and to the University of Alumni 
University Day. 

Even the unusual experience of uniformly unfavorable 
weather during Commencement week failed to mar seriously — 
the class reunions of 1922. Independent of external conditions, 
these alumni returns were regarded by those who participated 
in them as unusually successful. 

Two Associations whose importance has been increased 
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through very useful activities are the Yale Engineering 
Association and the Association of Yale Men in Advertising. 
Mr. Bradley Stoughton, ’93 S., is serving as President of the 
former. As in the past the officers of this Association have 
received the codperation of the members of the Engineering 
Faculty and of other officers of the University. With Mr. 
Gilbert Kinney, ’05, as President, the Association of Yale 
Men in Advertising has enjoyed a series of luncheons and 
other meetings which have been addressed chiefly by special- 
ists in the general field of advertising and marketing. It is the 
purpose to devote more time next year to University interests, 
continuing also this year’s departure of securing non-Yale 
speakers. 

A suggestion of the variety of ways in which the alumni can 
be of definite assistance to the University is found in the 
action with reference to the musical activities of the student 
body. As the result of action taken by the Alumni Advisory 
Board at its meeting of June, 1921, a Committee, of which 
Mr. Noah H. Swayne, 2d, ’93, was Chairman, and Messrs. 
George S. Chappell, ’99, and Frederick H. Wiggin, ‘04, were 
members, was appointed to codperate with Mr. Osborn, rep- 
resenting the University Secretary’s Office. A thorough inves- 
tigation was made of the musical situation in New Haven. 
The dual position of Director of Undergraduate Musical Ac- 
tivities and Coach of the University Glee Club was created. 
In this capacity, working with a newly formed Alumni Music 
Committee, Mr. Marshall M. Bartholomew, ’o7 S., has in one 
year accomplished striking results. Mr. Swayne served as 
Chairman of the Alumni Music Committee, and Messrs. Leon- 
ard S. Tyler, ’05, and Carl A. Lohmann, 10, were members. 
While the graduate membership of this Committee is subject 
to annual change, the permanent ex officio members will be 
the Treasurer of the University, the Dean of Students, and the 
Secretary of the Alumni Advisory Board. Already this Com- 
mittee has devised a plan whereby the Musical Clubs, i in- 
cluding the University Orchestra, which lays claim to serious 
consideration, can be maintained on a sound financial basis. 
This alumni backing for the musical interests of the extra- 
curriculum should mean better organized and more effective 
clubs, and widespread interest in the clubs, partly as a result 
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of supplementary effort by this representative Alumni Music 
Committee among the graduates. 

Another example of direct and helpful alumni activity in 
New Haven has been the work of a Committee on University 
Affairs of the Class of 1895. Due to the initiative of Mr. 
George T. Adee, 95, now President of the New York Yale 
Club, a representative Committee of a representative class 
made frequent trips to New Haven conferring with officials 
and students, and learning of conditions at first hand. The 
result was an illuminating report which has helped to serve 
as a model for other classes whose ‘members are looking for 
ways in which to serve the University. 

Out of this steady growth of organized alumni activities 
has come quite logically the need of an office to be maintained 
in the interest of the graduates. The establishment of a per- 
manent office of Secretary of the Alumni Advisory Board has 
met this need satisfactorily. This office should soon prove its 
value to the alumni, for whom it has been instituted, and to 
the University. 


2. Alumni Advisory Board. At the regular June meeting of 
the Alumni Advisory Board, the permanent office of Secretary 
of the Board was created, the offices of Recording Secretary 
and Corresponding Secretary were dropped, and a new set of 
by-laws governing this representative body of alumni was 
adopted. Mr. Osborn’s appointment to the office of Secretary 
of the Alumni Advisory Board is referred to under II, 8. 

Mr. Edward B. Greene, ’oo, of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been actively identified with the Board since its beginning, 
was elected Chairman to succeed Mr. George Grant Mason, 
°88 S. Mr. Noah H. Swayne, 2d, ’93, was elected to the new 
office of Vice-Chairman. According to the new provision, the 
Executive Committee now consists of nine members to meet 
with the officers of the Board and the Chairman of the Alumni 
University Fund Association. 

The report of a Committee on Alumni Association Scholar- 
ships appointed during the year by the Chairman of the 
Board was reported to the Corporation for its consideration 
and approval prior to the distribution of the report in printed 
- form, and consideration of the report was put over until fall 
by the Corporation. 


° 
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A report from the Treasurer of the Committee on the War 
Memorial showed a fund in hand of $114,439.66. 

Mr. Swayne reported for the Committee on Musical Activ- 
ities that Mr. Marshall M. Bartholomew, ’o7 S., had been 
secured as Director of Musical Activities and Coach of the 
University Glee Club, and marked improvement in perform- 
ance and greater interest in musical activities had resulted. 

The Secretary reported on the preparation and distribution 
of the Alumni Song Book under the auspices of the Board. 

It was decided that when practicable all members of the 
Board should be invited fo attend meetings of the Executive 
Committee without the privilege of voting. 


3. Alumni Fund Association. During the year the alumni 
have responded to the appeal for funds to help meet the 
University budget in the same generous spirit as before, the 
total gifts through bequests and contributions from reunion 
and non-reunion classes amounting to $367,983.50. 

The figures in detail for the year 1921-22 are as follows: 


Gifts from, Reunion. Classes; « .. sty 02. oe 
Gifts"from other ‘classes? V0) Fea) ROE ee 177,887.11 
Total gifts’ 70 he i 2 wa ee i ae a 
Bequests 'toPrincipaliol Mund): sium.” deus evans 58,176.64 
Interest. on;Principalon Wang) 0 te Bane 88,631.49 
Total receipts ce P  . E  e 
Expensés— printing postage, cles sare tee) |: Me, are 22,890.58 
‘Total available-tésources*= "arn: (5. Map toe $433,724.41 
Given,to University)... 505... see ce . « 
Added4oPrincipal of Fund soiac. aaiaeey a. «(aie nomen 147,060.41 
Total appropriated receipts ¢..7. >. Bieuy : 4. «baggy 


A summary of the record of the Association from its organi- 
zation in 1890 to date follows: 


Total receipts from contributions and bequests . . . . $4,269,955.26 
Tnterest'on Principal’ of Bundy 4°") Seeley, samen, . yee 620,689.91 
agaTotal:. si) hen & tad iles /e Set A Dae 
Expenses— printing, postasevetc aeup ony). eer foe 131,049.24 

Net-teceiptsy. 24 ahiign chee # AL) «REE pease 
Given to University for’ Income’) 200). Beare ee 
Amount of Principal Fund—June 30,1922 . . . . . ~~ 2,183,807.28 


Totalappropriated receipts . . . +. . d) MIOGQe aaa 
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The most interesting announcement to make in connection 
with the year’s campaign is that of the number of contribu- 
tors (9,493) which exceeded the previous high total of 9,228 
reached in 1921. In the years 1919 and 1920 there were 6,121 
and 7,940 contributors respectively. 

Gifts from reunion classes were as follows: 


1869 (Second Triennial) . $671 


De Se 1 UE BS Sea SG Bs Lor ares ee eee he Ba R 
arama SAL Li. 04 \)s SNe LOO MN EGU oar ede wo So). oto 
De. hia cys. ee SCS BGA DRC ie Sah ys) 16? IL OOO 
a hy hh i i Ie Pe) PSU he eg ils. 2.900 
ee eee ee Lt Wigittalie ct Ae the HR Gn «Foy is 
TAMMY Or i.) BROCR TOOT Sane eS. 3 MA OaS 
0 SES ae a Es TOO; py mete Aer. | ia de 6. 5008 
Dee eele ys, 2 N\A LODO Eine Newnes ge LS LTRS 
OL pe alia ale ae alate Mean P12. EGROR Glee Cum e cls hs 1 One 
EES ln olny lama Se ene 6 PV) VOLO ate aM mabe ts: §37 
Pate ee lS 


Special mention should be made of the generous gift of 
$25,125 from the non-reunion Class of 1876 S., and of the 
contributions totalling $7,317 from the first degree alumni of 
the Graduate Schools of the University. 

An additional $53,980 was received from the Frederick 
Mead, ’71, bequest. Other bequests were E. D. Estillette, ’57, 
$1oo; A. H. Childs, 61, $2,000; S. R. Blatchley, *62, $569; 
E. H. Gilbert, ’81, $1,526. 


4. Class Secretaries Bureau. Assistance has been given in 
connection with dinners, funds, reunions, ballots, obituary 
notices, and prospective records, to the classes of 1869, 1872, 
1876, 1887, 1890, 1891, 1892 S., 1894, 1894 S., 1895, 1895 S., 
1896, 1896 S., 1897, 1897 S., 1898, 1899, 1900, 1900 S., Igol, 
IgOI S., 1902, 1902 S., 1903, 1903 S., 1904, 1905, 1907, 1907 5., 
19085'1908'5.,, 190g, 190gs), 1910, 1910 5. 1911; 19121912 5., 
E9IZ, 1014, 1914 3.9191 Ho., 1916,1917, 1917 9.5 1919; 1918 9., 
MOTO 1G2O19-, TOZN, 192i.) 1922, 1022 0. 

A smaller number of reports have been printed this year, 
but seven records and bulletins now in press for the classes 
of 1890, 1g01 S., 1903, 1911, 1914, 1914.S., and 1921 should be 
_ mentioned as a part of the year’s work. In the following list 


* *TIncludes a gift in memory of John W. Bristol, for many years counsel of Yale 
University. 
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a dagger ({) after the year of publication indicates the records 
printed through the Bureau. 


YALE COLLEGE 


Class Yearof Pub- Pages Illustra- Secretary 
lication tions 
1861 1921 57 Winthrop D. Sheldon 
1893 1922 8 Noah H. Swayne 
1895 1922 518 555. Roger W. Tuttle 
1899 19g21T g2 I Murray W. Dodge 
1901 1922} 2.40 12 Burton P. Twichell 
1913 19221 @ 139 2 Mortimer B. Lane 
1922 1922} 463 471 William G. Lord 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 
1877 1g21T 156 3 Charles C. Godfrey 
1892 1922 85 I Charles H. Nichols 
1896 1922 24 57 Guy E. Beardsley 
1920 19221 65 I Herbert Peacock 
1921 1922} na Edward Eagan 
1922 1922} 155 146 David Dibbell 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
IgII 1921 40 Alfred B. Hastings 


Although it is necessary to charge for the work specifically 
done at the request of Class Officers the organization which is 
carried on at University expense appreciably assists them. 
Constant work on the address lists is necessary to keep pace 
with 28,000 graduates and non-graduates, and making the 
pesatea ne changes available to the various officers immediately 
concerned is a service which the Class Secretaries Bureau, 
maintained independently, would never have been able to 
undertake. The University memorabilia files are becoming 
increasingly valuable as sources of information, and addi- 
tional biographical data concerning alumni are always most 
acceptable. | 


5. Yale in China. The past year has been a notable one in 
the life of Yale in China, in that it has been marked by two 
important anniversaries: in November, 1921, the fifteenth 
anniversary of the opening of the first educational work in the 
Preparatory Department; and in June, 1922, the twentieth 
anniversary of the founding of the Yale Foreign Missionary 
Society at New Haven by a group of Yale alumni. Both of 
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these occasions were fittingly observed, the former by a cele- 
bration at Yale in China, and the latter by special recognition 
at Commencement time in New Haven, including the be- 
stowal by the University of the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts upon Dr. Fu-chun Yen, ’og M., Principal of the 
College of Medicine of Yale in China. 

The year at Changsha has been an important and interest- 
ing one. In spite of the tremendous political unrest existing 
throughout China and the very serious financial depression 
prevailing especially in Hunan, the work has gone steadily 
forward in all departments; and the student enrollment has 
increased, there now being a total enrollment of 380, dis- 
tributed as follows: Preparatory, 177; College, 98; Medical, 
45; Nursing, 60. 

The morale of the student body and the esprit de corps of 
the faculty have never been at a higher point than to-day. 
The student body has associated itself more closely than ever 
with the student union of Hunan, exerting a virile and intelli- 
gent influence. As heretofore, the Yali students excel among 
the students of Central China in all forms of athletic sports. 
The Chinese have found the Yali faculty group increasingly 
helpful in lending their aid in planning for educational prog- 
ress in the province. The spirit of comradeship and mutual 
esteem existing between the Yali faculty and the local Chinese 
has never been better. ‘ 

Owing to the serious financial condition of the province, 
the Chinese have been unable to bear their full share of codp- 
eration in the medical work. However, it is an especially note- 
worthy fact that the grants from the Hunan government 
have been paid more regularly to the Hunan-Yale College of 
Medicine than to institutions conducted by the provincial 
government itself. In spite of this fact, the total receipts this 
year from Chinese sources have been less than half of what 
was anticipated. If the medical work is to be continued with- 
out prejudice to the College of Arts and Sciences, additional 
sources of support must be discovered. 

The most significant and important development of the 
year is unquestionably the report of the China Educational 
Commission. This is an attempt by a commission of experts 
sent out by the mission boards conducting educational work 
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in China to consider Christian education in that country as a 
unit, recommending such co6rdination, consolidation, and re- 
organization of this work as will best promote efficiency and 
the maintenance of the highest possible educational standards. 
Yale in China will find it necessary to examine carefully and 
re-evaluate its work in the light of this report and must be 
prepared to make any changes or readjustments which are 
unquestionably desirable and are found possible of accom- 
plishment. Certain findings in this report have only strength- 
ened the conviction at which the faculty had already arrived 
that arts education in China cannot be purely cultural but 
must have a vocational objective. In view of this, the arts 
course has already been reorganized into four groupings lead- 
ing to medicine, engineering, education, and the ministry. 

The budget for the past year contained a salary increase of 
twenty-five per cent for all members of the staff at Changsha, 
involving a total additional outlay of approximately $12,000. 
This is the first increase in salary since the establishment of 
the work in 1906 and was rendered necessary by the very large 
increase in living costs. It was hoped to meet this increase 
by a corresponding increase 1n contributions, but this expecta- 
tion has not been fully realized. Because of the financial de- 
pression prevailing in the United States during the past year, 
it was deemed unwise to make any special appeal for funds. 
Therefore, it has been necessary to carry over into the next 
fiscal year a deficit of about $8,000. A systematic effort is 
planned for the coming fall and winter both to increase the 
number and amount of annual contributions and to build up 
the nucleus of a permanent endowment fund. 

The Board of Trustees suffered a severe loss during the 
winter through the death of Provost Williston Walker, who 
had been a valued member of the Board since its organization 
twenty years ago. The Board has recently been strengthened 
by the election to it of Charles F. Bliss, ’80, Harry P. Davison, 
20, and Ralph H. Gabriel, ’13. 

A most hopeful sign for the future is the growing codpera- 
tion between Yale University and Yale in China. Two mem- 
bers of the Yali faculty, Mrs. Ralph W. Powell and Mr. Z. Z. 
Zee, ’0og S., have been granted university privileges for the 
college year 1922-23 as visiting professors and are to pursue 
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courses in the Graduate School. Six Yale alumni are this sum- 
mer joining the Yali faculty for the first time. They are: Dr. 
Arthur Bliss Dayton, ’11 S., Internal Medicine; C. T. Kwei, 
17, Physics; Charles B. Chatfield, ’13 S., Chemistry; and 
W. R. Cooper, Dwight C. Smith, John Speiden, and Stanley 
Woodward, all of the Class of 1922. 

More intimate relationships between the two institutions 
should be developed in every way possible. Yale University 
has for the past half-century exerted a helpful influence on 
China through the work of her alumni, both Chinese and 
American. She can continue to render assistance to this great 
republic in no better manner than by promoting the efficiency 
and scope of the work of Yale in China. 


VI. UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES 


1. University Preachers. The list of preachers during the 
year has been as follows: 
1921 
October 2 President Angell, Matriculation Address. 
g Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Divinity School. 
16 Rev. Robert Russell Wicks, D.D., Holyoke, Mass. 
23 Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D.D., New York City. . 
30 «Principal Alfred E. Stearns, Litt.D., Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 
November 6 Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Divinity School. 
‘13 Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., New York City. 
20 Rev. Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, D.D., LL.D., Malden, Mass. 
27. Professor Edward B. Reed, Yale University. 
December 4 Dean Charles R. Brown. 
11 Rev. Professor Hugh Black, Litt.D., D.D., Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary, New York City. 
Christmas Recess 
1922 
January 8 Professor Henry H. Tweedy, Yale University. 
15 Rev. James M. Howard, Morristown, N. J. 
22 Rev. Professor Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., Amherst College. 
29 Rev. President Clarence A. Barbour, D.D., Rochester 
Theological Seminary. 
February. 5 Dean Charles R. Brown. 
12 Rev. Karl Reiland, D.D., LL.D., New York City. 
1g Rev. Albert W. Palmer, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
26 Rev. Charles W. Gilkey, Chicago, IIl. 
March 5 Dean Charles R. Brown. 
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March 12 G. Sherwood Eddy, LL.D., New York City. 
1g Rev. President Bernard Iddings Bell, St. Stephen’s College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
26 Right Rev. Charles H. Brent, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
April 2 Rev. Alexander MacColl, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 
g Rev. Samuel S. Drury, Litt.D., D.D., St. Paul’s School 
Concord, N. H. 


Easter Recess 


April 23. Rev. Andrew Mutch, D.D., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
30 Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D.D., Brookline, Mass. 
May 7 Rev. Willis H. Butler, Hartford, Conn. 


14 Rev. Professor Albert Parker Fitch, D.D., Amherst College. 
21 Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D., New York City. 
28 Rev. Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Boston, Mass. 
June 4 Dean Charles R. Brown. 
18 President Angell, Baccalaureate Sermon. 


2. University Lectures. The endowed and special lectures 
given under University auspices during the year have been 
as follows: 


_ Silliman Lectures—Professor Clemens Pirquet, M.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, on “Modern Pediatrics.” 


Bromley Lectures—Professor Henry A. Beers, M.A., of Yale 
University, on “Yale’s Contribution to Literature.” 


Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching—Rev. William P. Merrill, 
D.D., of New York City, on “The Freedom of the Preacher.” 


Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures—Professor James B. Pratt, Ph.D., 
of Williams College, on “Matter and Spirit.” 


Woodward and University Lectures—Alfred E. Zimmern, M.A., 
Professor of International Politics in the University College of Wales, 
on “The War as an Intellectual Upheaval”; Francis W. Hirst, of 
London, England, economic writer and editor, on “The Debased 
Currencies, Deficits, and Armaments of Europe”; Professor William 
Bateson, Sc.D., F.R.S., Director of the John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, Merton, England, on “Recent Advances in Heredity”’; 
Professor Josef Strzygowski, Ph.D., of the University of Vienna, on 
“The Origin of Early Christian Church Art”; Albert Mansbridge, 
M.A., Chairman of the World Association for Adult Education, 
London, England, on “Universities and the People in England”; 
Terrot R. Glover, D.D., LL.D., of Cambridge, England, on “The 
Greek World after Alexander”; Rev. Professor James Moffatt, 
D.D., Litt.D., of the United Free College, Glasgow, Scotland, on 
“Truth and History”; Professor William M. Bayliss, Sc.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S., of University College, London, England, on “ Vaso-Motor 
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Reactions’’; Guillaume Fatio, of the University of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on “Geneva as an International Center.” 

Francis Bergen Lectures—Archibald Marshall, Litt.D., author, on 
“A Novelist’s Workshop”; Augustus Thomas, playwright, on “The 
Drama in its Relation to Modern Life.” 

Ralph Hill Thomas Lectures—Mr. Dwight W. Morrow of New 
York City, on “The True Purpose and Value of a College Educa- 
tion,’ and Professor William E. Hocking of Harvard University. 

Trowbridge Lectures—Langdon Warner, Director of the Pennsyl- 
. vania Museum and School of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, on “ Early 
Wall Painting in China and Japan”’; Professor A. J. Barnouw of 
Columbia University, on “Vincent Van Gogh, the Man and the 
Artist”; Mr. Jay Hambidge of New York City, five lectures on 
Greek Building Plans. 


Professor Reed, assisted by the New Haven Carol Choir, 
gave the ninth of his annual Phi Beta Kappa lectures on “Old 
Christmas Carols”’; a series of six lectures on “‘The Evolution 
of Man” were arranged by the Sigma Xi society; seven lec- 
tures on “The Relationships between College Training and 
Career” were given for Freshmen by members of the Faculty 
representing different fields; three lectures on the “Scientific 
Professions”’ were arranged by the Gamma Alpha society, 
and numerous other lectures were given under the auspices 
of various clubs and societies. 

Under the auspices of the University Dramatic Association 
the following entertainments and lectures were given: Tony 
Sarg’s Marionettes; readings by Joseph C. Lincoln; character 
sketches by Miss Ruth Draper; Miss Mary Shaw’s produc- 
tion of “Ghosts”’; interpretative readings by Vachel Lindsay; 
lecture on “The Proofs of Immortality” by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle; lecture on ““The Great American Play” by Alexander 
Woollcott. 


3. University Concerts. These have been as follows: 


Symphony Concerts—Three concerts were given by the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra, assisted by Mr. William Willeke, violoncellist, 
Mr. Bruce T. Simonds, pianist, and Miss Katharine Frazier, harpist. 

Organ Recitals—Five recitals were given by Professor Harry B. 


_ Jepson on Monday evenings and five on Sunday afternoons during 
the winter. 
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Whiting Recitals—Five expositions of Classical and Modern 
Chamber Music were given by Mr. Arthur Whiting of New York 
City, assisted by other artists. 

Albert Arnold Sprague Chamber Concerts—Three concerts were 
given by the London String Quartet, the Letz Quartet, and the 
Elshuco Trio. 

Students’ Recitals—Several informal recitals, the annual Prize 
Competition in Organ Playing, and the Commencement Concert 
were given by the students in the School of Music. 

Other Concerts—¥ ive concerts were given in Woolsey Hall in the 
Steinert Series, the artists being the New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, with Hulda Lashanska, soloist; Jascha Heifetz; Mabel Garrison 
and Reinald Werrenrath; Erika Morini; and Josef Hofmann. Other 
concerts were given by Fritz Kreisler, the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the United States Marine Band, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, the Horatio Parker Choir, Francis Rogers, Loraine Wy- 
man, and the University Glee Club of New York. Pianoforte recitals 
were also given by Ellsworth Grumman, Bruce T. Simonds, and 
Arthur Hague of the Music School Faculty, a series of three Sunday 
afternoon recitals for two pianofortes pens given by H. Stanley 
Knight and Ellsworth Grumman. 


4. Public Meetings in University Buildings. Woolsey, 
Sprague, and Lampson Halls have been used for a variety of 
conferences and public meetings during the year. These have 
included the Connecticut State Teachers’ Convention, the 
meetings of the American Child Hygiene Association, The 
Nutrition Institute, and graduation exercises of the Connecti- 
cut Training School for Nurses, the Hopkins Grammar School, 
and the New Haven High Schools. The latter also held a 
Symphony Concert, a concert by the School Chorus, and the 
annual Promenade in Woolsey Hall. 


VII. OTHER UNIVERSITY BUREAUS 


1. Publicity Bureau. Frequent statements have been issued 
to the public press announcing events in the University cal- 
endar or reporting important decisions reached by the Cor- 
poration. This year a number of items valuable from a pub- 
licity standpoint have also been received from members of 
the faculty; it is hoped that this practice will grow as the 
more news of educational value, such as reports on research 
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work carried on in the University, that can be made available 
to the press, the greater will be the service rendered. This is 
legitimate and wholesome publicity which is of real value 
in keeping the University before the public. 

As usual the only advertising done by the University has 
been through the 4/umni Weekly. The page advertisements 
have this year preceded the first page of editorial matter. 
They appear to be serving to good effect the purpose of bring- 
ing to the attention of the graduates certain outstanding 
facts and phases relating to the University. 


2. Clerical Bureau. The Clerical Bureau has become more 
definitely than heretofore a personnel and employment office 
for secretarial and clerical assistants in the University. A few 
months’ experience in the Bureau furnishes a background of 
general information regarding the University which is of dis- 
tinct value when a secretary is assigned to a departmental or 
school office. Such appointments are on a temporary basis 
until they are known to be entirely satisfactory, an arrange- 
ment which results in fewer changes in personnel. Charges 
from the Bureau in 1921-22 amounted to $15,329.48. 


One of the By-Laws adopted this year provides that the 
Bureau of Appointments shall in the future be under the 
supervision of the Associate Treasurer and Comptroller. For 
this reason‘ and because the Bureau has become a distinct 
department of University work it seems wise to print its 
report as a separate unit. 

In the absence of a permanent Secretary the Secretary’s 
office has been conducted in much the same way as formerly, 
with only minor changes in personnel. Mr. Osborn has served 
as Secretary of the University Council, prepared the publicity, 
and handled alumni relations; Miss Bishop and her assistants 
have been in charge of University printing, the Class Secre- 
taries Bureau, Clerical Bureau, and alumni records; Mr. 
Barnum has been responsible for the Weekly Bulletin. The 
Acting Secretary takes this opportunity to acknowledge his 
gratitude to the entire staff for their codperation and assist- 
ance during the year. 


THOMAS W. FARNAM 
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PROVOST’S REPORT 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


N the Provost’s Report last year Mr. Walker outlined the 
| sce: of Provost as interpreted by him. Until he was 

taken ill at the beginning of the Christmas recess he 
carried out his work along these lines, being of particular 
assistance in acquainting President Angell with the various 
problems confronting the different Schools and Departments. 
His wise counsel has been sorely missed by every department 
of the University. [See Secretary’s Report, II, 8, for resolu- 

tions passed by the Corporation. ] 

_ Pending the appointment of a successor to Provost Walker 
the Associate Treasurer and Comptroller has had charge of 
the departmental budgets and appointments. 

In publishing the reports of the several Departments this 
year it has seemed best to omit those sections of the reports 
which appeared in the more complete statements last year. 

In the following lists are given all new appointments and 
promotions of professorial grade. The date recorded beside 
each name under promotions and resignations indicates the 
year of first appointment at Yale; in a few instances service 
has not been continuous. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Deans 


Henry S. Graves, M.A., School of Forestry. 
Charles H. Warren, Ph.D., Sheffield Scientific School. 


Professors 
Walter Wheeler Cook, M.A., LL.M., Equity. 
B. Britton Gottsberger, E.M., Mining. 
Henry S. Graves, M.A., Sterling Professor of Forestry. 
Charles H. Warren, Ph.D., Sterling Professor of Geology. 
Ezra Winter, (Acting) Painting. | 
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Assistant Professors 
Adolph H. Armbruster, M.B.A., Accounting. 
Vincent W. Lanfear, M.A., Political Economy. 
Karl N. Llewellyn, J.D., Law. 
Aristides E. Phoutrides, Ph.D., Greek. 
Royal D. Sloan, B.S., Electrical Engineering. 
Herbert H. Vaughan, Ph.D., Italian. 


PROMOTIONS 


Dean 
Everett V. Meeks, B.F.A., M.A., A.D.G.F., School of the Fine 
Arts (1916). 
Professors 
Leigh Page, Ph.D., Mathematical Physics (1909). 
Ray B. Westerfield, Ph.D., Political Economy (1913). 


Associate Professors 
Alan M. Bateman, Ph.D., Economic Geology (1915). 
Charles E. Clark, B.A., LL.B., Law (1919). 
George Dahl, Ph.D., Old Testament Literature (1912). 
Charles S. Farnham, C.E., Civil Engineering (1905). 
Edgar S. Furniss, Ph.D., Political Economy (1915). 
Arthur J. Hill, Ph.D., Organic Chemistry (1910). 
Richard S. Kirby, C.E., Engineering Drawing (1906). 
Alois F. Kovarik, Ph.D., Sc.D., Physics (1916). 
Herbert L. Seward, M.E., Mechanical Engineering (1907). 
Horace S., Uhler, Ph.D., Physics (1906). 


Assistant Professors 
English Bagby, Ph.D., Psychology (1920). 
William L. Crum, Ph.D., Mathematics (1917). 
Floyd C. Harwood, Ph.D., Latin (1917). 
Ira V. Hiscock, M.A., C.P.H., Public Health (1920). 
Archer E. Knowlton, E.E., Electrical Engineering (1919). 
Robert J. Menner, Ph.D., English (1919). 
George VanSantvoord, B.Litt., English (1917). 


RESIGNATIONS 


Deans 
Russell H. Chittenden, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Sheffield Scientific 
School (1875). 
W. Sergeant Kendall, M.A., School Hf the Fine Arts (1913). 
James W. Toumey, Sc.D., School of Forestry (1900), 
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Professors 


Henry R. Lang, Ph.D., Barge Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature (1892). 

Horatio M. Reynolds, M.A., Talcott Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature (1883). 

William H. Taft, D.C.L., LL.D., Constitutional Law (1913). 


~ Assistant Professors 


Percy W. Bidwell, Ph.D., Economics (1912). 
Catherine T. Bryce, Elementary Education (1920). 
John P. Buwalda, Ph.D., Geology (1917). 

Robert H. George, Ph.D., History (1916). 

Ray V. Leffler, M.A., Political Economy (1921). 
Robert A. Patterson, Ph.D., Physics (1912). 

Earl A. Saliers, Ph.D., Accounting (1915). 

Minott A. Osborn, M.A., Assistant Secretary (1919). 


LOSSES BY DEATH 

George Trumbull Ladd, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics, Emeritus (1881). 

Tracy Peck, LL.D., Professor of Latin Language and Literature, 
Emeritus (1864). 

Williston Walker, Ph.D., D.D., L.H.D., Provost and Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History (1901). 

Edwin B. Gager, M.A., Professor of General Jurisprudence (1892). 

Boynton W. McFarland, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry 


(1919). 


REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF STUDY 
ASTRONOMY 


FRANK SCHLESINGER, Chairman. 


Tue work of this Department is described in the Report of 
the Director of the Observatory, pages 326-328. 


BOTANY 
ALEXANDER W. Evans, Chairman. 


No changes have been made in the staff of the Department of 
Botany during the past year and none are contemplated for 
the ensuing year. | 
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The general character of the courses given by the Depart- 
ment was described in the report for last year. It may again 
be stated, however, that there are two main purposes in the 
instruction offered: first, to prepare men to enter the field of 
professional botany in one of its several phases; and, second, 
to interest men whose principal studies may be in other fields 
in the more general aspects of the subject and in the important 
relation which plants bear to human welfare. The course in 
Elementary Botany, given under the direction of Assistant 
Professor Nichols, was especially designed to meet this second 
need, while serving at the same time as an introduction to the 
more advanced courses offered by the Department. In the 
report for 1920-21 the hope was expressed that this course 
might be made available for undergraduate students outside 
the Sheffield Scientific School. This hope, unfortunately, has 
not yet been realized. It is still impossible for students in the 
College or in the Freshman Year to take an elementary course 
in Botany, although elementary College courses in all the 
other liberal sciences have long formed a part of the curricu- 
lum. A new course in Local Dendrology was given during the 
first term by Assistant Professor Nichols to Juniors in the 
Forestry School, and Dr. Hill’s graduate course in the Sys- 
tematic Botany of the Vascular Plants was lengthened into 
a full year’s course. Otherwise there have been no important 
changes in the botanical instruction. 

During the past year 61 students have taken work in Bot- 
any, 19 of whom enrolled in two or more distinct courses. The 
students have been distributed as follows: Graduate School, §; 
Scientific School, 41; College, 1; Forestry School, 14. In the 
opinion of the Department the small number of College 
students is largely due to the fact that the course in Elemen- 
tary Botany, although designed to give a broad general 
knowledge of plants and their activities and to afford an ade- 
quate preparation for the more advanced courses in the 
subject, is not yet open to them. 

The research work of the Department has been mainly in 
the fields of morphology and ecology, although Dr. Clinton, 
as Botanist at the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, has continued his important researches on the diseases 
of economic plants. Professor Evans has published a critical 
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revision of the genus Riccardia as represented in Chile, in con- 
nection with his work on the Hepaticee of Juan Fernandez, to 
which attention was called last year. Similar revisions of Metz- 
geria and other genera are in progress, and considerable 
work has been accomplished on species from other parts of 
America. Assistant Professor Nichols has ready for publica- 
tion a comprehensive article dealing with the classification of 
plant communities and a second article giving an account of 
the bryophytes of Michigan. Dr. Hill has extended his work 
on the vegetation of the Penobscot Bay region in Maine, and 
the results of his studies are now ready for publication. Dr. 
Nellie Carter of Birmingham, England, who has held one of 
the Seessel Fellowships, has devoted much of her attention 
to a cytological investigation of the Ulvacez, or sea-lettuces, 
and is preparing a paper on the subject. She has worked also 
on other families of the algee and especially on the desmids, a 
fresh water group of unusual interest. This last group has 
likewise been studied by Mr. Clarence J. Hylander, who has 
almost completed an account of the Connecticut species. 

The most important needs of the Department of Botany 
are the following: the recognition of Botany as a liberal science 
and its consequent representation on the faculties of the 
College and of the Freshman Year; the establishment of a 
chair in Plant Physiology; and the establishment of a chair 
in Plant Pathology. Ample facilities for carrying on research 
in physiology and pathology are already provided in the Os- 
born Botanical Laboratory; the importance of these two 
branches of botany is becoming more and more widely recog- 
nized throughout the country, and yet the staff of the Depart- 
ment still lacks men who can give these subjects the necessary 
attention. 


CHEMISTRY 
Joun Jounston, Chairman. 


Tue only. noteworthy change in the teaching staff of the 
Department is the loss of Dr. Boynton W. McFarland, whose 
untimely death on March 13, 1922, robbed us of an enthusias- 
tic and successful teacher. Mr. McFarland had been associated 
with the Department since 191g as an Assistant Professor 
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engaged in the teaching of Elementary Chemistry, more 
particularly the laboratory side of the work; he was busily 
occupied in instituting changes in the Freshman laboratory 
course when he was suddenly stricken by illness and died 
within a few days. Mr. McFarland’s work was taken care of 
by an adjustment of schedules of some divisions of the Fresh- 
man Class, and by the appointment of Mr. Elbert M. Shelton 
as teaching assistant for the balance of the year. 

Occasional lectures were given by a number of outside 
experts, to whom we desire to express our appreciation of 
their kindness in so favoring us. Some of these lectures were 
addressed mainly to the class in Industrial Chemistry, others 
to our graduate students. These lecturers were: C. L. Bryden, 
Vallez Rotary Filter Press; C. R. Downs, Barrett Company; 
Pell Foster, Power Specialty Company; F. A. Fulweiler, Uni- 
ted Gas Improvement Company; A. R. Gibbons, Johns Man- 
ville Company; W. J. Hale, Dow Chemical Company; P. E. 
Landolt, Research Corporation, of New York City; Walter 
Lummus, Chemical Engineer, Boston; Otto Mantius, Mantius 
Engineering Company, New York City; A. E. Marshall, 
Davison Chemical Company; H. C. Parmelee, Editor, Chemz- 
cal &§ Metallurgical Engineering; Bradley Stoughton, Con- 
sulting Engineer, New York City; E. K. Strachan, Chemical 
Enginéer, Buffalo; R. C. Tolman, Fixed Nitrogen Research 
Laboratory, U. S. Department of Agriculture; L. D. Vorce, 
Consulting Chemist, Newark, N. J.; and F. C. Zeisberg, 
duPont Company. 

The number of students taking Elementary General Chem- 
istry was 580, of whom 538 were Freshmen and the remainder 
upperclassmen. The number of enrollments in the other un- 
dergraduate courses was 413, distributed as follows—316 from 
the Scientific School, 65 from the College, 2 from the Medical 
School, 3 from Freshman Year, and 27 from the Graduate 
School. Honors in Chemistry in Yale College was awarded to 
Charles H. Prescott, Jr., of the Class of 1922. The Rogers 
Scholarship in the Scientific School was awarded to Clifford 
Moulton Myers of the Class of 1922. 

The number of graduate students specializing in Ghaieey 
‘was 42, of whom two-thirds came to us from other schools. — 
We are fortunate in having, in addition to the fellowships and 
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scholarships given by the University, fellowships contributed 
by the duPont Company, by the National Aniline and 
Chemical Company, and by the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation. These were again used to aid men in their third year 
of graduate study who otherwise might have had to contribute 
to their support by doing outside work and would conse- 
quently have been unable to complete their graduate work 
satisfactorily. On the other hand, the aggregate amount 
available for fellowships is much less than the amigas sought - 
by the students, though we are able to offset this to some 
extent by appointing first’ year graduate students to labo- 
ratory assistantships. 

An item of outstanding importance to the Chemistry De- 
partment this past year has been the erection of the Sterling 
Chemistry Laboratory. Ground was broken for this building 
in the summer of 1921 and the structure is now well advanced 
toward completion. It was hoped that the transfer of appara- 
tus and equipment from the two older laboratories now in use 
could be completed before the end of June, which would 
make it possible for the new building to be brought into com- 
plete running order during the summer. Some concern is now 
felt lest the moving can not be effected until considerably | 
later than was originally planned, as the progress of construc- 
tion has been somewhat retarded by delays which were- more 
or less unavoidable. In connection with the building of the 
new laboratory many questions of detail have arisen during 
the course of the past year. The deciding of these collectively 
has required the expenditure of considerable time on the part 
of the staff, particularly of Professor Boltwood, who has had 
immediate charge of all of these matters. Those who have not 
had occasion to supervise the construction of so extensive and 
elaborate a building may fail to realize the multiplicity of 
detail connected with it; for many apparently unrelated things 
must be properly correlated if the building is to function as 
successfully as it should. : 

The main lines of investigation now in progress in the 
Department are briefly indicated in what follows; in this the 
attempt is made to minimize technicalities, and consequently 
it did not seem desirable to make specific mention of the 
several items nor even to list all of them. 
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The question of the equilibrium in aqueous solutions of 
various carbonates is of practical importance as a basic factor 
in a number of larger problems, such as: the acidity of the 
blood and its influence upon respiration, a fundamental ques- 
tion to physiology; the deposition of carbonates, limestone 
particularly, in the sea; the formation of double carbonates 
and of dolomite in certain natural waters; the formation of 
scale in steam boilers and its control through development of 
adequate methods of water-softening. In addition, an ac- 
curate knowledge of this equilibrium under various conditions 
will yield evidence which has a bearing upon the outstanding 
question of the nature and extent of the process of ionization 
in aqueous solution. Previous work along this general line had 
been of insufficient accuracy or of too limited range to yield 
the information desired; so we undertook a thorough investi- 
gation of the equilibrium in these systems of three components 
—namely, metal oxide, carbon dioxide, water—and we are 
endeavoring to secure the highest accuracy now attainable. 
This, it may be said, involves the solution of a number of 
subsidiary problems not apparently related directly to the 
main problem: for instance, it is necessary to be able to 
determine the proportion of carbon dioxide in air with an 
accuracy of about ten parts per million. Work with the systems 
containing the oxide of one of the alkali metals—sodium, po- 
tassium, lithium—is now nearly completed; and we are pro- 
ceeding to investigate the ternary systems with lime, magne- 
sium, and other similar oxides as one of the three components. 

Closely related to this is the investigation of the so-called | 
basic carbonates, as to which, though much has been written, 
little definite information has been available; this, too, is 
yielding definite results. Analogous studies of other ternary 
systems are furnishing information as to the hydrates of cer- 
tain metallic chlorides and their region of stability in presence 
of free hydrochloric acid; as to the various substances which 
may, by appropriate choice of conditions, be obtained from 
niter-cake, an industrial waste product available in enormous 
amounts for which hitherto no large use has been found; as 
to certain double salts, such as that between sodium nitrate 
and sodium sulphate; and as to triple salts, such as complex 
chlorides containing gold and cesium. 
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In the manufacture of many organic substances, a mixture 
of isomers—that is, of compounds with identical gross com- 
position, which differ in the arrangement of the atomic group- 
ings—is obtained in place of the single substance desired. To 
separate these isomers is a large problem which is assuming 
great importance by reason of the increasing use of catalytic 
methods in the making of organic substances. Many of these 
isomers cannot usually be separated by chemical means, 
because their chemical properties are so nearly alike; nor 
indeed, for this same reason, can such a mixture be analyzed 
satisfactorily. Consequently one must have recourse to physi- 
cal methods, such as the determination of mutual solubilities; 
but the necessary methods require investigation before they 
can be used to advantage. Work on the development of ap- 
propriate technic is well under way, with very promising 
results in the systems studied. The use of established princi- 
ples of chemistry to correlate the data available has led to 
considerable simplification of some of the larger questions 
involved; and the further work now planned will undoubtedly 
lead to useful results, both from a theoretical and a practical 
standpoint. 

Of late years there has been an increasing general realization 
of the advantage—indeed, the necessity—of closer codpera- 
tion of chemistry with the biological and medical sciences; for 
in many directions progress is hindered by lack of precise 
knowledge as to the chemical processes involved. In this gen- 
eral field, therefore, it 1s particularly true that any advance, 
besides its direct importance from the strictly chemical point 
of view, is indirectly of aid in the solution of biological prob- 
lems and in the development of medical science. For instance, 
the chemistry of the plant or animal cell involves detailed 
study of such groups of substances as the sugars, the fats, 
the purins, pyrimidines, and other nitrogen containing sub- 
stances; and of phenomena such as the effect of light or of so- 
called catalytic agents in bringing about reactions. The work 
under way in this general field has led into the chemical study 
of the tubercle bacillus, yeasts, and glandular tissue, a study 
which promises to yield very significant results. 

Another general line of work, of interest to the pharmacolo- 
gist as well as to the chemist, comprises investigations of the 
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synthesis of substances of therapeutic value—that is, of com- 
pounds containing certain active groups which cause specific 
physiological effects and so act as local anesthetics, hypnotics, 
antipyretics, etc. The ultimate object is to establish principles 
bearing on the relation between structure and physiological 
action of organic compounds. These investigations, moreover, 
are closely related to problems connected with the preparation 
of certain dye intermediates which constitute a basic material 
for medicinals as well as for dyes. 

The chemistry of cellulose and related compounds such as 
lignin, etc., 1s another large question, with many practical 
ramifications, e.g., in the manufacture of paper, of celluloid, of 
dopes, of varnishes, of artificial silk, and of explosives. There 
is still very much to be learned, for the constitution of cellu- 
lose is not yet established and many outstanding questions 
remain to be solved. The satisfactory prosecution of this work 
requires further and more precise knowledge of the chemical 
behavior of simpler substances, under various conditions, e.g., 
of the aliphatic aldehydes and ketones and of the carbo- 
hydrates, anhydro-sugars, etc., for this is prerequisite to suc- 
cessful interpretation of the reactions of a substance of such 
complexity as cellulose or starch. 

The number of men teaching Chemistry at Yale is little, if 
any, greater than it was ten years ago, in spite of the fact that 
the number of student-hours taught has in that time increased 
by at least one hundred per cent. The consequence of this is 
that some of the staff have neither the time nor the energy to 
devote to the advancement of the subject by original investi- 
gations; nor can they reasonably be expected to do much 
under the present load of teaching—including the multifarious 
details connected with laboratory work—and of committee 
work, which indeed bears down unduly on every one. The 
main needs of the Department are two: first, that the staff 
as a whole be enabled to find more time so that we may 
approach the ideal that every instructor should be doing some 
original research; second, that we have funds with which to 
defray special expenses ‘of research, since, at present, the 
choice of problem taken up is in many cases limited by the 
consideration that materials and apparatus shall not cost 
‘much. 
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Joun C. Tracy, Chairman. 


THERE have been no changes in personnel during the year. 
In addition to the work given by members of the Department 
che students have had the opportunity of listening to the fol- 
lowing lectures: P. G. Laurson, Assistant Professor of Engi- 
neering Mechanics, ‘‘Some Phases of the Economic Situation 
in Europe”; C. F. Scott, Chairman of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering, “Power”; T. W. Swan, Dean of the 
School of Law, “Reforms in Judicial Administration”; M. 
C. Winternitz, Dean of the School of Medicine, “History © 
of Medicine”; H. C. Boyden, of the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, ‘‘Development of Knowledge in the Use of Cement 
and Concrete’’; C..A. FPerry,;'71 5.3 Consulting Vi.ngimeer 
“The Yale Bowl’’; Samuel Warren, ’11 S., Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, New York City, two lectures, “ The Manu- 
facture of Portland Cement” and “Fine Aggregates’’; Leon 
F. Peck, ’97 S., Superintendent of Streets, Hartford, Conn., 
““Maintenance of City Pavements”’; Prevost Hubbard, Chem- 
ical Engineer, The Asphalt Association, “Use of Asphalt in 
Highway Construction”’; J. S. Conway, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Lighthouses, Washington, D. C., “The Construction 
and Maintenance of Lighthouses’’; Yandell Henderson, Pro- 
fessor of Applied Physiology, “Ventilation of the Hudson 
River Vehicular Tunnel”; J. S. Crandell, Consulting Engineer, 
The Barrett Company, “Wood Preservation by Means of 
Creosote Oil”; P. P. Sharples, Chemical Engineer, The Bar- 
rett Company, “Use of Tar in Highway Construction”’; and 
Herbert C. Elton, Structural Engineer with A. H. Terry, 
Bridgeport, “The Application of Fundamentals to Problems 
in Engineering Practice.” 

There have been no changes in the general character of the 
teaching or in its main purposes as described in the report of 
1921. The Department has given instruction during the 
regular college year to students as follows: Sheffield Scientific 
School, 28; Graduate School, 17; School of the Fine Arts, 9; 
and School of Forestry, 12; a total of 66. There were 170 
students from the Scientific School and 12 from the School of 
Forestry taking summer courses. A new seminary course for — 
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graduate students was given for the first time this year by 
Professor Tracy. In this course students were required to 
investigate and report on various phases of civil engineering 
work. 

The arrangements for codperation between the City of 
New. Haven and the Sheffield Scientific School in testing 
materials outlined in last year’s report have been carried out 
during the year. Tests have also been made of concrete build- 
ing blocks and other materials for business firms and construc- 
tion companies. 

Under the general direction of Professor Barney and in 
connection with his thesis for the degree of C.E., Mr. E. W. 
Backes, a graduate student in this Department, has person- 
ally investigated and studied the railroad terminals at Wash- 
ington, D. C., Buffalo, N. Y., Hoboken, N. J., Boston and 
New Bedford, Mass., and New Haven, Conn., and has pre- 
pared plans for new freight yards at Hartford, Conn. 

The most important need of the Department at the present 
time is the completion of the summer engineering camp at 
East Lyme. Until this camp is completed, the courses as now 
given by the Department of Civil Engineering during the 
summer vacations will be carried on under such adverse 
conditions as to interfere seriously with the success of the 
work. It affects not only the students in Civil Engineering, 
but the students in all the engineering courses. 


\ 


SECTION OF ENGINEERING DRAWING 


THE teaching in this section has been carried on by Assistant 
Professor Kirby and Instructors Gleason, Eckle, and Gracey. 

The aims of the instruction are (a) to give the student a 
background of theory sufficient to familiarize him with graphi- 
cal methods of projections; and (b) to enable him to acquire 
not simply a fair technic in mechanical drafting and sketching, 
but a skill and readiness in the interpretation of the graphical 
language used in technical drawing. The various courses serve, 
in part, as the foundation for advanced courses in the several 
engineering departments, in architecture, etc. At least a year 
of drawing is now required in nearly all of the Scientific School 
-courses. Practically all of the work of the students in Engineer- 
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ing Drawing is done in class under supervision. This plan has 
proved most effective as compared with that of other years. 

Students have been enrolled from different schools as fol- 
lows: Freshman Year, 181; Sheffield Scientific School, 167; 
School of the Fine Arts, 3; Yale College, 1. The total, 352, is 
less than that for 1920-21, but the total number of hours of 
instruction has been much greater this year, since the Fresh- 
man course has been extended to cover both terms. 

Professor Kirby published the second edition of Elements of 
Specification Writing in July, 1921, a Practice Tablet for Single 
Stroke Freehand Lettering in June, 1922, and has also in press 
Descriptive Geometry Exercises. 

The most important needs are an additional full-time in- 
structor, as several courses are to be given for the first time 
next year, and an increase of one hundred per cent in the 
amount of office space. 


THE CLASSICS 
CLARENCE W. MENDELL, Chairman. 


Durinc the past year Professor Hopkins has returned from 
his year’s leave of absence and has resumed his work in San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology. Professor Hendrickson has 
been on leave of absence during the last half year and has been 
giving the Sather Lectures at the University of California. 
Professor Reynolds has been ill since mid-years and retires at 
the close of the present year. The loss of his services will be 
a very serious blow to the work of the Department. For many 
years he has given courses in Greek drama and in Homer that 
are remembered with affectionate enthusiasm by hosts of 
alumni. Probably no man that the Classical Department has 
ever had has left a lasting i impression on so many Yale men. 
We have had two new instructors this year, Mr. E. H. Hazen 
who has given a new course in Cicero and Vergil, and Mr. 
Nicholas Moseley who gave up his work in the Graduate 
School to take full work in Freshman Latin during Professor 
Reynolds’ illness. 

Professor Capps of Princeton and Dr. Aristides E. Phout- 
rides of Harvard have both come to New Haven to speak 
before the Classical Club during the past year, and the De- 
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partment also benefited greatly by the lectures by Professor 
T. R. Glover of Cambridge who came under the auspices of 
the Divinity School. 

The Department has been laboring under the difficulty of 
being very short-handed during the past year and its work 
has therefore been much restricted. In the Graduate School 
we have been giving only such work as was actually needed 
by the individual students. Professor Baur has had in addition 
to the graduate students twelve students from the Art School 
in his Greek Architecture course, and Professor Hopkins’ 
course in Principles of Religion has been attended by members 
of the Divinity School. In the undergraduate departments 
the work has been marked by an increase in interest in the 
honors work both in Greek and in Latin as well as by a larger 
number taking beginners’ Greek. In the Freshman year a 
course in Cicero for those who entered with only two years in 
Latin has been added to the curriculum. 

It is hard to be exact with regard to the number of men 
under instruction in the different departments because of the 
changes from term to term. The Department has been teach- 
ing 450 men. Of these 335 are Freshmen, 100 are in the College, 
7 in the Graduate School, and the remainder either in the 
Art School or the Divinity School. 

In the matter of research the year has been more productive 
than might have been expected when it 1s realized that in 
Greek and Latin the average teaching schedule has been 
almost fourteen hours. Professor Hendrickson devoted his 
research time in the fall to the development of his lectures on 
Lucilius and the Roman Satire which will be published as the 
Sather Lectures. Professor Harmon has been continuing his 
work on the Loeb Classics Edition of Lucian with translation, 
of which the third volume has appeared this year while the 
fourth is ready for the press. Meanwhile the first two have 
gone into another printing. In connection with this he has 
done a great deal of valuable work on the text of Lucian and 
on numerous’subjects connected with it which will appear in 
articles or in book form. Professor Hopkins has written a 
volume on the Principle of Religion which was to have been 
published in the series commemorating the Centenary of the 


Yale Divinity School. This should have been through the 
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press now but this publication has been postponed because 
of lack of funds. He has also been preparing a book on Hindu 
Ethics and wrote four chapters in the Cambridge History of 
India which has already appeared. Professor Baur has been col- 
lecting material during the past year for his second volume on 
Centaurs in Greek Art of the Fifth Century B.C. In addition 
to this he has been working on a history of Greek and Roman 
painting and also on civic architecture of Greece, a subject 
which is very much neglected in all of the textbooks on Greek 
architecture and which offers results of considerable value for 
modern city building. Professor Mendell has published an 
article on Martial and the Satiric Epigram and read a paper 
at the annual meeting of the Philological Association on 
Literary Reminiscences in the Agricola of Tacitus which is 
to be published in the Transactions this fall. 

The. Department at present feels particularly the need 
of men in two lines. There is to-day at Yale no teaching of 
Phonetics or Linguistics. These two fundamentals are abso- 
lutely necessary to any success in the graduate work in Class- 
ics. Ever since the loss of Professor Oertel we have temporized 
along this line and the work of the Department will never be 
thoroughly first class until this gap is filled. It is also essential 
that there should be a chair of ancient history. It is quite 
possible that this should be a joint appointment by the Classi- 
cal Department and the Department of History, but some 
graduate work in ancient history is essential. The teaching in 
Greek and Latin is also very much restricted because, in spite 
of the fact that the Department does not teach a remarkably 
large number of undergraduates, it is obvious that the gradu- 
ate work cannot be maintained with the highest standards 
unless we can cover in a satisfactory way at least the funda- 
mentals in the different fields comprised within the Depart- 
ment. 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 
Mitton C. WINTERNITZ, Chairman. 


Tue work of this Department is described in the Report of 
the Dean of the School of Medicine, pages 257-282. 
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EDUCATION 


FRANK E. SPAULDING, Chairman. 


Tue faculty of the Department of Education consists of 
three professors, two associate professors, one assistant profes- 
sor, three lecturers, and one clinical and research assistant. 
One of the lecturers, Miss Eva T. Seabrook, has been em- 
ployed during most of the year to take a part of the work of 
Assistant Professor Catherine T. Bryce, who has been absent 
on leave throughout the year on account of ill health. 

Continued ill health has lead to Miss Bryce’s resignation, 
which will be a serious loss to the Department, particularly 
in the field of extension work with elementary teachers, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors. The Department is fortunate, how- 
ever, in being able to secure a continuance of the service of 
Miss Seabrook for another year. Her work with teachers in 
service the past year has been most satisfactory and is in 
much demand. 

Close relationship of the Department with the State De- 
partment of Education, which is mutually advantageous, 
has been maintained and strengthened. This is facilitated 
through the lectures of State Commissioner of Education 
A. B. Meredith, and his associate in charge of Secondary 
Education, Mr. ieee B. Davis. Both these state officials will 
continue next year as lecturers in the Department. 

The instruction given by the Department has been of two 
types, graduate and extension, as outlined in last year’s 
report; three courses have also been open to qualified under- 
graduates. Both graduate and extension courses have been 
given in New Haven, and extension courses in Bridgeport, 
Meriden, Ansonia, Derby, and Winsted. 

The total number of different students to whom the Depart- 
ment has given instruction during the year is 387, classified 
as follows: 


In regular graduate courses: 
Registered i in the Department, of E.ducationig.cih Shes) ivakte's: i913 
4 Yale College . 
% “Divinity School . 
‘ 0 “School’of Music > =. 
i “Department of English . 
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Registered in the Department of Philosophy. . 3 
- Naas ‘ “ Public Health . ; 3 
a eerie ¥ “Romance Languages . I 
Total regularstudents’ .): 9.4.45. 5 Cele: fe 
In extension courses: 
New: Haven)(2 courses); (adni es SO | OR ee 
Meriden (2.courses) o/s 
Bridgeport (1-course) |.) SE 
Ansonia (rcoutse)). 02) ig Sadie ohh oh ae ee ee 
Derby (reoabse) S00.) Ee) ee or 
WinstediGiscourse 30 RG) 8 SS 
417 
Students taking more than one course (deducted) . . . . . 80 
‘Totalextension studentsAt'\. ©) © ..s0."eo0 1 le tga Seen en 
Tétalistudents!-iU Sig sei gs) 3h ce ee te 387 


The research, field, and laboratory work of the year has 
been of a practical character and of wide range, for the most 
part designed to yield immediate benefits to teachers and 
schools. As invaluable laboratories, classrooms, schools, and 
school systems, both city and state, have been freely open for 
the studies of the Department; indeed, school authorities 
invite and urge important studies in greater number than the 
Department can undertake. 

Most, though not all, of the recent and current research of 
the Department has to do largely with public schools, ele- 
mentary and high. The range and character of this research 
can best be indicated by a brief description—it can be hardly 
more than an enumeration—of the principal studies carried 
on in the present year by or under the direction of the several 
members of the Department. 

The activities of the Psycho-Clinic, in charge of Dr. Arnold 
Gesell, Professor of Child Hygiene, fall into three intimately 
related divisions: diagnostic and consultation service, field 
_ work, and research. 

During the year about two hundred children and youths 
have been referred to the Psycho-Clinic for mental diagnosis 
and advice as to treatment and social disposition. In addition 
to public schools and parents, the following agencies have used 
the services of the clinic: the Civic Protective Association, 
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the Connecticut Society for Mental Hygiene, the Organized 
Charities, the New Haven Orphan Asylum, the Newington 
Home for Cripples, the’ Visiting Nurse Association, the 
Department of Health, the State Bureau of Child Welfare, 
the Juvenile Courts, the Social Service Department of the 
New Haven Hospital, and the Children’s Aid Society. With 
but few exceptions the cases referred are problem cases involv- 
ing dependency, defect, delinquency, or some form of educa- 
tional adjustment. The County Home children are by law 
referred to the Psycho-Clinic for examination before com- 
mitment. 

The major field work of the year has centered in the public 
schools of three Connecticut cities, Bridgeport, New London, 
and Southington. In Bridgeport a mental survey has been 
made of retarded pupils, involving 364 individual examina- 
tions. A report of the findings with recommendations has been 
made to the Bridgeport Board of Education. A group of 
special cases has been investigated for the New London pub- 
lic schools, and a survey of subnormal pupils at Southington 
is now under way. 

Dr. Gesell recently completed a mental survey of the New 
Haven elementary schools, to determine the number and sta- 
tus of mentally subnormal and otherwise handicapped chil- 
dren. The results. of this survey with a report of recommen- 
dations has been published by the Yale University Press in a 
volume entitled Exceptional Children and Public School Policy. 

In the special research of the Clinic, Dr. Margaret E. C. 
Rogers has completed for publication a study on The Mental- 
ity and Educational Outlook of Two Hundred Dependent 
Children. Dr. Gesell has made special clinical studies of Men- 
tal and Physical Correspondence in Twins. This investigation 
has been published, in part, in the April and May numbers of 
the Scientific Monthly. 

The Clinic has undertaken a systematic program of research 
to determine developmental norms in children of pre-school 
age, and to define methods of clinical and social procedure in 
this field. The program involves the examination of a large 
number of young subjects at various age levels and follow-up 
studies for a period of five years. Photographic and other data 
of these examinations are being collected. Individual studies 
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of exceptional cases are being made, but the research is 
directed primarily to the determination of standards of de- 
velopment in normal children. 

The pre-school period is rapidly coming under social con- 
trol. From the time of birth, babies are being examined at 
infant welfare and children’s health centers to promote their 
normal development. The future progress of this work de- 
mands supervision of mental as well as physical hygiene. 
The standardization of norms of mental development through 
research, therefore, has an applied as well as scientific value. 

Professor Luther A. Weigle has been engaged in investiga- 
tions looking toward the preparation of a source book in the 
history of religious education. As Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Policy of the International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee, Professor Weigle prepared an important report, 
which was adopted with practically no dissent. This report 
marks an exceedingly important step forward in Sunday 
School work in this country, involving nothing less than the 
abolition of the Uniform Lesson in the first six grades of the 
church school. 

Graduate students under Professor Weigle’s direction have 
carried on or completed several important studies, one pre- 
senting the results of his investigations as the dissertation for 
the doctorate, and three others embodying their studies in 
essays for the degree of Master of Arts. 

The ease with which tests can be given and scored has 
created a dangerous situation which demands that the logical 
and statistical bases of the popular procedures be given more 
adequate investigation. Professor Chapman has made and 
published studies in the theory of statistics, with special 
application to educational problems. 

The following lines of experimental work, having to do with 
tests and measurements, have been carried on. In this work 
the school systems of the State have served as the chief 
laboratories. The reasoning ability of children has been in- 
vestigated with specially constructed tests. Following the 
lead of the English psychologists the effort is being made to 
adapt to group forms a type of test which, in individual oral 
form, has been proved to be most diagnostic of intelligence. 

The demand for the extension of the Group Intelligence 
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Tests which can be given without blanks, which was published. 
by this Department two years ago, has resulted in the pro- 
duction of two tests which can be used as low as the fourth 
and fifth grades. In addition, the standards for the Classroom 
Products Survey Test have been revised from data secured 
during the year. 

A test for measuring certain aspects of the teaching of 
physics has been constructed and this in codperation with the 
State Department has been given throughout the state. 

A test for the measurement of reading ability, employing 
the principle of the single variable, has just been constructed 
and is being tried out, together with a vocabulary test. 

In codperation with the Department of Psychology a 
classification test for use in the selection of candidates for ad- 
mission to the Medical School has been devised and validated. 
This test is to be experimented with during the next few years. 

Associate Professor George S. Counts has been making 
studies, of which some of the findings have already been 
published, concerning the extent of secondary education in 
the United States, with special reference to the social and 
economic classes from which secondary students are drawn. 
These studies have involved a study of the high school popu- 
lation in four large, representative American cities, and a 
study of the student populations of two private secondary 
schools, Phillips-Exeter Academy and the University of 
Chicago High School. 

Professor Counts’ studies reveal the fact that the public 
high school still draws its students very largely from the more 
fortunate classes: in the high schools studied less than thirty 
per cent of those enrolled come from the laboring classes. In 
the senior year, due to the operation of selective influences, 
this percentage is reduced to approximately twenty. 

On the other hand, the students in the two private second- 
ary schools studied are found to be drawn from a very narrow 
social class and probably give a fairly accurate picture of the 
character of American secondary education before the rise of 
the public high school. 

A further study now in process of the classes graduating 
from the Stamford, Conn., Public High School during the last 


twenty-two years is making it clear that this school is reach- 
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ing social strata to-day that were untouched by higher educa- 
tional opportunity a generation ago. 

Professor Counts is also working on an extensive study of 
the relative social status of forty-five largely followed occupa- 
tions, as viewed by high school seniors and college students. 
The returns received to date suggest that the order in which 
occupations are rated varies but little in different parts of the 
country. Everywhere, at the one extreme is the college pro- 
fessor and the banker and at the other the ditch digger and 
the street cleaner. 

The principal studies in educational administration have 
dealt with immediate concrete problems in state and city sys- 
tems and in individual schools. 

At the request of the local Board of Education, Professor 
Spaulding has carried on and directed a comprehensive study 
of the organization and conduct of the school system of New 
Bedford, Mass. A constructive, far-reaching program of im- 
provements and development, growing out of this study, was 
promptly approved and adopted, practically entire, by the 
New Bedford school authorities, and is already being put into 
effect. In addition to and in connection with many educational 
improvements, this program involves increased expenditures 
amounting to several hundreds of thousands of dollars annu- 
ally, and also immediate annual economies of many thousands. 
The report of this study is now in press, to be published by the 
New Bedford Board of Education. 

At the joint request of the School Board and all the leading 
civic organizations of the city, Professor. Spaulding has 
recently begun studies of the Harrisburg, Pa., school system. 
On the material side, these studies are to include a building 
program involving a possible expenditure of $3,000,000 or 
more. 

A two-hour course in School Surveys has been carried on 
throughout the year, in which much use has been made of the 
New Bedford studies. The students pursuing this course, 
eighteen throughout the year, are all in service, either as 
members of the State Department of Education, State Super- 
visors, town and city superintendents, or principals. As the 
most important part of his work, each of these students has 
made a critical, constructive study of some important problem 
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of organization and administration in the field for which he is 
responsible. Most of these studies, some of which will probably 
be published by the school authorities immediately concerned, 
will undoubtedly show immediate and far-reaching results in 
improved practice in many parts of the State. 

Mrs. Helen M. Walker, a graduate student who is in charge 
of the Department Library, is just completing an exhaustive 
study of the geographical distribution of college students 
throughout the country. 

The needs and opportunities for extending the service of the 
Department were outlined at some length in last year’s re- 
port. These opportunities and needs are the same to-day, 
except that their existence has been more fully demonstrated 
in the past year. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
CHARLES F. Scott, Chairman. 


THERE have been one professor, four assistant professors, 
three instructors, and one assistant in this Department during 
the past academic year. The following Graduate Lecturers 
have supplemented the work of the staff: L. F. Morehouse, 
Equipment Development Engineer, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, “Telephone Engineering”’; Allan D. 
Colvin, General Manager, Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, “Electric Utility Organization”’; Philip Torchio, Chief 
Electrical Engineer, New York Edison Company, “Electric 
Power for Large Cities’; A. B. Lisle, General Manager, Nar- 
ragansett Electric Lighting Company (Providence), “Electric 
Utility Public Relations’; Percy H. Thomas, Consulting 
Electrical Engineer, New York City, “Electric Power Trans- 
mission.” Mr. Morehouse arranged for supplementing his 
lectures with talks by four other engineers from his company, 
who spoke on “Transmission Problems,” “Outside Plants,’ 
“Fundamental Plans,” and “Inside Plants.” 

In all instruction given by the Department the general de- 
velopment of the student in the engineering method of think- 
ing and of attack upon problems is emphasized in addition to 
the technical electrical features. Special points in the work 
during the past year are discussed below. 
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a. Administrative Engineering. Our new Administrative 
course aims to meet the new call of industry for men of 
engineering training to fill administrative positions. Its cur- 
riculum replaces the subjects of more technical character in 
. the regular engineering courses by those dealing with manage- 
ment and other matters. The electrical instruction given this 
year to the first Junior class in Administrative Engineering 
has been modified in quality as well as quantity. As the men 
willin future have less to do with design and technical features 
and more with operation in which electricity is a means, rather 
than an end, the course lays stress on electrical systems and ap- 
paratus as a means of accomplishing economic results. The 
project method has been used. It starts with the result to be 
attained and works back to the fundamental principles. This 
motivates the interest of the student and secures unity in the 
assemblage of engineering, industrial, and economic features. 
A replica in miniature of the type of problem which the 
engineer manager meets 1s presented to the student and the 
methods of attack and the underlying principles are developed. 

b. Metermen’s Course. A three days’ course for metermen of 
the utility companies of Connecticut and vicinity was held in 
September followed by a week’s course in April. The meter- 
men, upon whose technical proficiency depend the bills to the 
public and the income of the company, came together for 
instruction by the staff of the Department and conference 
among themselves. Forty-nine men were in attendance. The 
course was in charge of Professor A. E. Knowlton who is the 
Electrical Engineer for the Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut, assisted by Professors Morrow and Warner. Special 
lectures were given during the course by Samuel Ferguson, 
Vice-President, Hartford Electric Light Company; C. L. 
Campbell, Treasurer, Connecticut Light & Power Company; 
and M. H. Aylesworth, Executive Manager, National Electric 
Light Association. The results were highly commended; a 
real service was rendered. 

c. Summer Courses. The month’s summer course pfeceding 
the Junior year for electrical students is given partly by the 
Mechanical Department, consisting primarily of visits to 
neighboring industries, and partly by the Electrical Depart- 
ment in the form of specific problems of a general nature for 
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which the student finds his own solution by reading or con- 
sultation or test. This method, employed for the first time 
this year, proved quite satisfactory to instructors and 
students. 

Preceding the Senior year the students are given a month’s 
course in electrical testing. Concentrated laboratory work 
on alternating apparatus is much more effective than periods 
of a few hours weekly. There are also visits to operating 
plants. This feature of the four-year course was so successful 
last September that it has been adopted for next year. 

d. Student Activities. The Yale Branch, American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers, instituted this year various new 
features, largely through Mr. E. R. Zeitz, Chairman. The 
purpose was to bring to the students features aside from the 
ordinary technical topics. Dean Angier gave three talks on 
Psychology, attended by from 75 to 100 students and members 
of the faculty. Professor G. R. Cowgill lectured on Vitamins. 
Professor Johnston presented Electro-Chemistry. Professor 
A. G. Keller conducted a sociological discussion and Professor 
C. F. Schreiber gave a general talk at a social meeting. Mr. 
John Mills of the Western Electric Company gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the transmission of sound and there were 
several motion picture exhibitions of industrial and scientific 
interest. All the engineering student organizations were in- 
vited to codperate in securing President Angell for a talk. He 
was supplemented by Professor Gottsberger, the new Pro- 


‘fessor of Mining. The Electrical and Mechanical students 


held an open house evening for Freshmen. Exhibitions were 
arranged in both the Dunham and Mason laboratories in 
which marked interest was taken by the Freshmen attending. 

e. Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. In 
June, 1921, the S.P.E.E. held its meeting at Yale. The election 
of Professor Scott as President brought the Electrical Depart- 
ment into close relations with the Society. He proposed that 
local branches should be formed among the teachers of 
engineering students in every school. A Branch at Yale is one 
of a score or more which have been established. In addition to 
short papers and discussions by the engineering staff, the 


group has been addressed by Professor F. E. Spaulding 


(‘Characteristics of a Good Teacher”’) and Dr. J. C. Chap- 
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man (“Some Thoughts on Teaching” and “Engineering 
Measurement in Education”’) of the Department of Educa- 
tion, who have given a new insight into some educational 
ideals and methods which have aroused keen interest. At a 
meeting in the Physics Laboratory that Department pre- 
sented its aims and methods in teaching engineering students. 
A similar meeting was conducted by the Department of 
Mathematics. 

f. Miscellaneous Activities. For the Shop Foremen and 
Executives of New Haven a course of five evenings consisting 
of industrial motion pictures and lectures on radio telephony 
and illumination was handled by Professors Knowlton, 
Turner, and Wittig. On another evening the laboratory was 
open for a visit and inspection by the Foremen. 

The Connecticut Section of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers has had among its officers and chairmen 
of committees, Professors Scott, Knowlton, and Morrow. 
Technical meetings have been held in New Haven at the 
University and in other towns of the state. These have been 
attended by students. Yale is represented on the Executive 
Committee of the Federated American Engineering Societies 
through Professor Scott who is also a member of the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the National Electric Light Associa- 
tion. Professor Morrow has been an active member of the 
Meetings and Papers Committee of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. P 

The Electrical Engineering issue of the Yale Alumni | 
Weekly of March to was handled by the Electrical Depart- 
ment with the intent of presenting through articles by Yale 
graduates and others the important part which engineer- 
ing, and electrical engineering in particular, plays in modern 
civilization. 

g. Communication Engineering. The War Department de- 
tailed five officers from the Signal Corps to Yale for instruc- 
tion in Communication Engineering during two successive 
years. During the past year the total number was increased 
to sixteen, representing various divisions of the service as - 
stated in connection with the statistical enumeration of 
students. In a special two months’ preparatory course during 
the summer the officers took a review of electrical engineering 
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with Professor Turner in order to better fit themselves for the 
regular year’s work. 

h. Engineering Reading Room. The Engineering Reading 
Room located in the Dunham Laboratory, serving particu- 
larly the Civil, Mechanical, Administrative, and Electrical 
students, is provided with engineering journals, current and 
bound, and with some engineering reference books, which have 
come by gift or purchase, furnished by members of the staff. 
It serves a useful purpose but its equipment in reference books 
is meager and its enlargement 1s one of the needs of the Engi- 
neering Departments. The room is open evenings with an 
attendant. 

The total number of students under instruction and their 
distribution by schools is tabulated below: 


Sheffield Scientific School 


Sppnomores;; Administrativeneea wie) eo Vi Bak. 66s 
Cavs ie. 
Electrical \ ES Maer aE Ss 
Mechanical 119 
Juniors, Plectrital’ Game ee pen Ber Sag 
Mechanical en? Ute 2 ao) 426 
Admitiistr atta. bij ity yi havi « yGO 2.98 
Seniors, Electrical MiMnES, \UmViotitae dt 005. 1.5, i) 1S 
Mechanical MEM eed tte ee 1D 
ivi se <4, Mice ARB ety TA OE Ball 
Industrial C) SO oe 58 
fEotal'in Sheflield Scientiie School .s. jd ied i. iy 9-272, 272g BPD 
Graduate School 
Electrical 
General Ser ihisive) RETOUR TL hae) VD 
Communication .) ners iy.’ Mae ti ea Le 
Mechanical . he EE ne 
Colt Re RE UE Eran, 
Mining . . I 
Industrial Chemists I 
ihotalin Graduste Schoalew », ibook Fs $l is obesd 33 33 
yee, VOta) vated 6.) MEME ORR ce ve” ek ite LS 


* Seventeen of the Graduate students in Communication Engineering are officers 
of the U. S. War Department. One has completed his thesis im absentia; those 
‘ in attendance were, Signal Corps 7, Air Service 3, Field Artillery 3, Cavalry 2, 
Infantry 1. 
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In the preparation of their essays for the degree of M.S. in 
Communication Engineering, conferred in June, 1922, ex- 
perimental and research work was conducted by seven can-— 
didates under the supervision of the Department. Professor 
Turner has developed a special synchronous switch to be used 
in connection with the oscillograph, for giving a persistent 
curve showing transient phenomena. 

The following statement of needs in the Department of 
Electrical Engineering supplements those outlined in last 
year’s report in which the need of more room was em- 
phasized. 

a. Men and money are needed for meeting the increasing 
demand for electrically trained men in different fields. Elec- 
tricity and engineering are entering so largely into the indus- 
trial and commercial and financial activities of the nation 
that men of higher training and capability are called for. 
Technical ability of a higher order is needed, but no less im- 
portant are men of large vision to direct large undertakings. 
Each engineering department must train for both types. 

b. Service to the community and state as exemplified in the 
lectures for foremen and the metermen’s course may be 
greatly extended by little effort on our part and with notable 
benefit and appreciation on the part of those about us. 

c. An opportunity for research lies in our equipment, idle 
during the summer months, and in our instructional staff, 
both of which are available to carry on such work if reasonable 
funds were provided. Now the staff usually seeks remunera- 
tive employment elsewhere. There is little opportunity for 
other than teaching work during term time, but the summer 
affords that opportunity. 


ENGINEERING MECHANICS 
Cuar_es J. TILDEN, Chairman. 


THE personnel of the Department has remained the same as 
last year with the exception of Mr. R. H. Skelton, who re- 
signed in July, 1921. It was believed possible to carry on the 
work this year without putting a new man in Mr. Skelton’s 
place, and this economy was effected. Although it resulted in 
a rather heavy load for the members of the staff, the work 
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ran smoothly and in general, satisfactorily. This totalled 
fifty-two hours per week of classroom, lecture, and laboratory 
exercises through the year in addition to committees, division 
and departmental meetings, etc. Next year, with increased 
numbers in the courses and one or two additional courses of 
instruction, it will be necessary to have another man. 

On May 22 and 23, Mr. A. H. Sabin, member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, of New York City, and Con- 
sulting Chemist, National Lead Company of New York, 
gave a series of three lectures on “Paints” in the Senior 
course in Strength of Materials. Mr. Sabin’s lectures were 
given as part of the regular instruction and were valuable and 
interesting. 

Major Donald A. Davison, Corps of Engineers, U.S.A., 
detailed Assistant Professor of Military Science and Tactics in 
the University with the R.O.T.C., gave a lecture on January 
16 to the class in Materials and Design on the subject, “‘The 
Design and Construction of Military Bridges,” illustrated 
with models and diagrams. He also conducted two exercises 
in the graduate course on Transportation, giving on April 3 
a lecture and a problem in military road building, and the 
following week discussing and criticising the solutions which 
the students presented. On February 21 he gave a lecture on 
“Explosives” to the class in Engineering Mechanics 3. Major 
Davison is an excellent lecturer, with a thorough knowledge 
of his subject. His lectures, which were given at the request 
of the Chairman of the Engineering Mechanics Department, 
were a valuable help in the work of instruction. 

The Department of Engineering Mechanics offers five 
undergraduate and five graduate courses. All the under- 
graduate courses and four of the graduate courses were given 
during the past year. 

Statics and Kinetics (E.M.1) is the basic Junior course in 
this subject, required of all engineering students except the 
Administrative Engineers, who take a somewhat parallel 
course. It aims to give a thorough drill in the fundamental 
principles of mechanics, covering Statics in the first term and 
_ Kinetics in the second term. The main topics treated are the 

effect of force on engineering structures, the principles of 
equilibrium, the determination of centers of gravity and 
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moments of inertia, etc. There is a great deal of practise in 
the solution of problems, which are based on engineering 
principles and their application. 

Hydraulics (E.M.2) is given by Professor Suttie of the 
Department of Civil Engineering, as that subject is required 
only of students in that Department. It deals with the basic 
principles and laws of water pressure and the flow of water in 
pipes and channels. 

Strength of Materials (E.M.3) is a Senior course combining 
both theoretical and laboratory instruction in the strength 
and elasticity of the materials of construction. The object of 
the course is to acquaint the students with the theory of the 
behavior of material under stress, the application of this 
theory to structural forms, such as the tie-rod, strut, beam, 
long column, riveted joints, etc., and to supplement this 
study with practical tests in the laboratory. 

Elements of Mechanics (E.M.4), required of Sophomores in 
Administrative Engineering, covers much the same ground as 
Engineering Mechanics 1, but in a somewhat briefer and more 
elementary way. This is followed in the Junior year by the 
course Materials and Design (E.M.5). This too is a brief and 
general presentation of the theory of the strength of materials 
and its application to simple cases of engineering design. 

The graduate courses offered by the Department are more 
highly specialized in character. Problems in Strength of 
Materials (E.M.1o1) studies the deflection of beams, the 
theory of fatigue, strength under impact loading, and labora- 
tory work covering various industrial problems in the strength 
of materials. It was given in the first term only. Problems 
in Structural Mechanics (E.M.102) runs through the year, 
continuing the subject of internal stress and of the method of 
area moments as applied to the solution of continuous beams. 
It is carried on by the assignment and discussion of original 
problems covering these topics. Movable Structures (E.M. 
104), a first term course, takes up the fundamental problem 
of the design and operation of swing and lift bridges, floating 
pontoons, lock-gates, and similar structures. A course in 
Transportation (formerly E.M.103, changed this year to 
C.E.350) has been given by the Engineering Mechanics De- 
partment, running through the year. It takes up, in a general 
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way, railways, highways, and canals as engineering systems, 
particularly with reference to their physical structure and 
characteristics. A course in Practical Ballistics (E.M.105) 
was Offered, but not elected this year. 

During the first term 235 students were enrolled in under- 
graduate and g in graduate courses; in the second term 159 
took undergraduate work and 3 graduate. With the exception 
of 2 students from the School of the Fine Arts who were 
registered for first term courses, all undergraduate instruction 
was given to Scientific School students; the graduate work 
was taken by one Senior in the School and two students in 
the Graduate School. 

Mention should be made of the activities of members of the 
staff outside of the strictly classroom and laboratory work. 
Mr. Tilden is a member of the Governing Board of the Shef- 
field Scientific School, of the University Library Committee, 
the Executive Committee of the Division of Engineering, and 
the Athletic Board of Control. He is also a member of the 
Library Board of the United Engineering Societies of New 
York, the controlling body of the principal engineering library 
of the country; on the Council of the American Association of 
University Professors, and the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education. He is connected in an advi- 
sory capacity with the United States Bureau of Public Roads 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Laurson has been, during the past year, Chairman of 
the Yale Branch of the Society for the Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education. He is also a member of the Schedule Commit- 
tee of the Sheffield Scientific School and a member of the 
Publicity Committee of the Division of Engineering. He is 
serving as Division Officer for one group of the Sophomore 
Administrative Engineers. 

Mr. Hook has been engaged in adding to the equipment 
of the Materials laboratory for which he has designed a con- 
stant moment fatigue testing machine, which is now being 
built under his direction. 

Mr. Hendrick has been Vice-President of the New Haven 
Chapter of the American Association of Engineers. 

The Department of Engineering Mechanics has felt in 
common with other departments the restrictions imposed by 
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the necessity of rigid economy during the past two years. It 
will be imperative to have an additional instructor next year 
and fortunately this has been granted in the budget for 1922- 
23. The Department is scattered, being divided among three 
buildings,—Winchester Hall, Mason Laboratory, and North 
Sheffield Hall. It would be advantageous, of course, to have 
the entire Department housed in one building and it is hoped 
that this may be accomplished in the near future. The labora- 
tory of Testing Materials (in immediate charge of Professor 
Hook) is now located in the west end of Mason Laboratory, 
and the Department of Mechanical Engineering, whose 
guests we are, could use that space to advantage. With the 
machinery now installed for the Department of Engineering 
Mechanics we need double the floor space to use it to best 
advantage. But we also need additional machinery to make 
the equipment complete and effective for the work of instruc- 
tion. The laboratory of Elementary Mechanics, which is now 
situated on the third floor of North Sheffield Hall, is develop- 
ing rapidly and it would be highly desirable to have rooms 
devoted to that purpose which are not.in use at intervals for 
examinations, tests, etc., as is the case with the North Shef- 
field Hall space. The Hydraulics laboratory, located in the 
basement of Winchester Hall, could be expanded to a con- 
siderable degree. It'is hoped that some time a field laboratory 
for the study of problems in Hydraulics which cannot well 
be cared for within the confines of a building may be estab- 
lished at the Sheffield Scientific School camp at East Lyme. 
There is at that place a potential water supply, which could 
be developed at reasonable expense into a valuable and 
instructive hydraulic plant for investigative purposes. 


ENGLISH 
Georc_E H. Netrieton, Chairman. 


THE active teaching staff of the Department during the past 
year has numbered twenty-seven; six professors, nine assist- 
ant professors, twelve instructors. Of these one professor 
(Dean Cross), one assistant professor, and two instructors 
give only part time to instruction. One assistant professor, 
Dr. Henry S. Canby, has been absent on leave as editor of 
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the Literary Review of the New York Evening Post. Professor 
Tinker had sabbatical leave for the first term, which he spent 
in literary research at home and abroad. Despite marked 
increases in the numbers of students in English courses, both 
required and elective, the teaching staff shows a decrease from 
that of the previous year. 

During the present year the chief required English courses 
or fields of special supervision have been in charge of the 
following chairmen: Freshman Year, Professor Hemingway; 
Sophomore English (Yale College), rates Reed; Sopho- 
more English (Sheffield Scientific School), Professor leone 
Crawford; Honors Courses and Graduate Courses, Professor 
Lewis. Their constant codperation and unselfish devotion of 
time and energy have been invaluable. 

During the first term Professor Irving Babbitt, of Harvard 
University, as Visiting Professor of French Literature, gave a 
valuable course in “The Beginnings of the Romantic Move- 
ment: Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Madame de Staél,” which 
was largely elected by graduate students in English. 

Three of the general University Lecture courses, if not 
officially connected with the work of the Department, are 
closely allied with it in aim and in practical administration. 
Professor Emeritus Beers delivered the Bromley Lectures on 
“Yale’s Contribution to Literature.” Professor Phelps di- 
rected the arrangements for the Francis Bergen Lectures on 
English Literature and Drama. Professor Stanley T. Williams 
gave the Daniel S. Lamont Lecture on Letter-Writing, taking 
as his subject, “Letters from Americans to Victorians.” 

In January Professor Tinker delivered at Princeton Uni- 
versity on the Vanuxem Foundation a series of four lectures 
subsequently published by the Princeton University Press 
under the title, Nature’s Simple Plan; A Phase of Radical 
Thought in the Mid-Eighteenth Century. Professor Phelps is to 
deliver at Dartmouth College a series of eight lectures on the 
Guernsey Center Moore Foundation on “The Spirit of 
American Literature.” 

The work of the Department is fundamental to four Schools 
of the University,—Freshman Year, Yale College, the Shef- 
field Scientific School, and the Graduate School. English is one 
of the two subjects required of all Freshmen. It is required of 
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all Sophomores and many Juniors in the Scientific School. In 
Yale College, about two-thirds of the entire number of 
students take one or more English courses annually, while 
over one-third of all the Juniors and Seniors take two or more 
English courses annually. Of the present Senior class over 
one-half are taking two or more English courses this year. In 
the Graduate School English has—with 53 students—the 
largest enrollment of any single subject of study. 

Stated simply, the primary aim of the undergraduate 
courses is to teach students how to read and write. Early in 
Freshman year a special course, in addition to the regular 
Freshman English, is organized for those who lack adequate 
preparation or ability. This course numbered in November 
132 men. Exemptions from it and additions to it are made 
during the year, as circumstances warrant. Under the conduct 
of Mr. F. H. Bangs, this work has been developed with 
marked success. With the increased size of the Freshman 
class its extension seems essential. 

With the coming year, Sophomore English in the Sheffield 
Scientific School becomes a uniform course for all students, 
with two hours per week of classroom instruction. This is a 
distinct gain over the former arrangement which, in many 
divisions, allowed but a single hour a week and spread over 
two years, work which needed concentration. The unification 
and effective adaptation of the course to the especial needs of 
Scientific students have been largely due to Professor Craw- 
ford, its chairman. 

During the past year, an unusual burden has fallen upon 
the instruction in Freshman English and in Sophomore Eng- 
lish in Yale College. With an increase of about 200 Freshmen, 
and a necessary reduction in the number of Sophomore divi- 
sions from eleven to seven, only the ready assumption by 
many instructors of unexpected schedules of teaching and 
conference hours could, with a decreased instructional staff, 
have met the emergency. Even so, it has been necessary to 
curtail largely for Freshmen, and to omit entirely for Sopho- 
mores, the regular composition work. Fortunately, provision 
has been authorized for next year to restore, in the main, the 
normal work in these fundamental courses. 

_ The Honors courses, designed to give to exceptional stu- 
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dents exceptional opportunities for individual development, 
enrolled 6 Seniors and 14 Juniors. Despite the special re- 
quirement by the Department of a standing of 85, instead of 
the general Honors requirement of 80, the demand for the 
English Honors courses increased so considerably that for the 
coming year the number of different courses has been in- 
creased to five, and certain limitations as to choice have been 
necessary. The present resources of the Department are 
strained to care for a score or more of special Honors men, but 
the Department would be reluctant to abandon the principle 
of encouraging men of marked ability to develop to the best 
individual advantage. 

The total number of undergraduate students regularly in 
English courses, on the basis of mid-November University 
enrollment, was 1,864. While the total number of students 
under English instruction might properly be increased by 
considering later registrations, transfers, optional work, and 
other incidentals, the figure already given sufficiently indi- 
cates the general position of English in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

The following tables further indicate the extent and dis- 
tribution of undergraduate work in English. 

Actual number Total numbers 


of students in separate 
| courses 

Freshman Year... . | eS 874 1,004* 
Sheffield Scientific School. {0.. 299° 299 
WalerGatlece 40 with: * Mite OLE A. 691 13194 
pPOtal te ca t's cai 1,864 2,425 


STUDENTS TAKING ENGLISH ELECTIVES IN YALE COLLEGE 


Percentage Taking two 
Total Taking of Student or more Percent- 


number English Enrollment courses age 

Sophomores. . 360 204 57 — — 
Paniors i: 1 < 0S 376 258 69 116 31 
MeMiOrs Wil. gre 302 229 76 158 52 
1,038 691 67 274 40 


These total figures would be largely increased were it not 
for the fact that Sophomore English in Yale College 1s not a 


-* This figure includes the additional English course for deficient Freshmen. 
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required course and many, notably among the Ph.B. candi- 
dates, find difficulty in including it in their schedules. Even 
including the Sophomore class, two-thirds of the students of 
Yale College are taking annually at least one English course. 
During the present year two-fifths of the entire body of Jun- 
iors and Seniors are taking two or more English courses. 

During the present year 53 graduate students have been 
regularly enrolled in English. Without deduction for repeti- 
tion of names, the graduate stt&dent enrollment in graduate 
English courses has been 144. In five courses, the enrollment 
per course has been 16, an unusually high figure for the 
Graduate School. These totals do not include the supervision 
of theses and dissertations and of research work not included 
in regular courses. 

The total actual number of regular undergraduate and 
Graduate School students in English, on the basis of the previ- 
ous figures, is 1,917. The total number of students in separate 
English courses, without deduction for names counted more 
than once, is 2,579. 

Space permits only brief statement of certain activities of 

the Department. 
- The Yale Shakespeare is edited by two general editors, 
Dean Cross and Professor Brooke. Individual volumes have 
been edited during the present year by Professor Nettleton 
and Dr. VanSantvoord. The Yale Review is edited by Dean 
Cross, Professor Reed, and Miss McAfee, formerly a Graduate 
School student in English. The Yale Series of the Younger 
Poets is edited by Professor Lewis. Professor Canby, absent 
on leave, is editor of the Literary Review of the New York 
Evening Post. Professor Brooke is editor of The American 
Oxonian, the organ of the American Rhodes Scholars. Pro- 
fessor Crawford is associate editor of The Drama. 

The chief volumes, monographs, and important articles 
published are listed in the Bibliography. These range in 
character from exhaustive scholarship to creative literary 
work in such forms as the novel, the essay, the poem. Many 
minor contributions to current publications exceed the scope 
and limits set for the formal Bibliography but enlarge con- 
siderably the field of general literary interest and activity. 

Either directly or indirectly many of the general under- 
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graduate interests are intimately associated with the English 
Department. Literary prizes and competitions, debating, 
dramatics (both in the University Dramatic Association and 
in the “Playcraftsmen,” organized this year under Professor 
Crawford to stimulate original dramatic composition and 
production), lectures on English literature and drama, stu- 
dent publications, and associations like the Elizabethan Club, 
illustrate the number and diversity of undergraduate extra- 
curriculum literary interests#with which the English Depart- 
ment is officially affiliated or informally connected. 

The main need which the Department recognizes is the 
maintenance of an adequate teaching staff. The previous 
sections of this report suggest, without exhausting, the prob- 
lems presented by the student demand for English courses. 
This has necessitated the omission or radical modification of 
a number of the smaller courses which have hitherto helped 
not merely individual students ‘but instructors desirous of 
developing special fields of work. The limitation of electives 
to all but the more essential courses directly affects the scope 
and variety of work of the individual instructor and his ulti- 
mate development as a teacher and scholar. The most 1m- 
perative needs of the Department for next year have been 
generously met by an increase in the instructional staff which 
should restore the large Freshman and Sophomore courses to 
normal efficiency. 

Freshman English presents a special problem. If the De- 
partment is to maintain the standard of teaching desired by 
the Freshman faculty it must be able to retain the services 
of teachers of experience and personality whose special fitness 
has been demonstrated. In so large a Department it 1s obvious 
that frequent changes in personnel are inevitable, but the 
continuity of an effective system is threatened if too large a 
proportion of the work in elementary courses is assumed each 
year by men without previous experience in teaching. 

A pressing need of the Department is the expansion of 
electives in composition. Except for two special courses, one 
in Verse Composition, the other in Dramatic Composition, 
the only electives in writing have been two half-year courses 
in Daily Themes and Essay Writing, and these have been 
confined almost wholly to Seniors. Next year a course in 
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Advanced Literary Composition, open to graduate students 
and a few exceptionally able undergraduates, will be given 
by Professor Canby. As soon as financial resources permit, 
electives for Juniors, and further electives open to Seniors, 
should be provided. The reduction of the English teaching 
staff has prevented during the past year any substantial prog- 
ress towards meeting the persistent and legitimate under- 
graduate demand for adequate opportunities for instruction 
in writing. s 

The large increase in the number of graduate students in 
English, the withdrawal of Professor Cook, the small number 
of full professors, the necessary reduction of desirable courses, 
and other factors suggest problems that cannot adequately be 
solved with the present available resources of the Depart- 
ment. The standard of work has been unusually high and the 
opportunities for significant development are exceptional, if 
the means are provided. 

The Department has steadily subordinated all other con- 
siderations to the actual maintenance of the teaching staff. 
Its work is conducted in widely scattered recitation and 
conference rooms and offices, thereby increasing greatly the 
difficulties of teaching and administration. It is practically 
without laboratory, clerical, or overhead expenditures, with- 
out departmental reading-rooms or any office large enough 
for meetings of the full department. But, regarding these and 
other difficulties as incidental, it believes that 1t most directly 
serves the University by centering its undivided efforts and 
financial resources on the maintenance of an adequate staff of 

Instruction. 


FINE ARTS 
WILLIAM SERGEANT KENDALL, Chairman. 


Tue work of this Department is described in the Report of 
the Dean of the School of the Fine Arts, pages 239-241. 


FORESTRY 
James W. Toumey, Chairman. 


Tuer have been no changes in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment during the year. An important change in and addition to 
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the staff becomes effective on July 1, when Professor Henry S. 
Graves returns to the School as Sterling Professor of Forestry 
and Dean. Professor Toumey, after nearly twelve years of 
service as Director and Dean of the School, and for the past 
two years Chairman of the Department, asked that his resig- 
nation be accepted in order that he might give his time more 
completely to the development of research in silviculture. 

G. A. Cromie, H. M. Curran, and Charles Hill have 
lectured before the Department this year. Mr. Hill, who is 
General Sales Manager of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, was the second lecturer on the 20th Engineers’ Memorial 
Foundation, which provides for one or more lectures annually 
on some phase of the lumber industry. Mr. Hill’s subject was 
“The Merchandising of Lumber.” An edition of 8,000 copies 
was published and distributed as Bulletin 2, Lumber In- 
dustries Series. 

There have been no important changes in the curriculum 
during the year. The Department of Forestry offers courses of 
a general nature covering the field of Forestry. These courses 
are required of the candidates for the professional degree. In 
addition to the courses of a more general nature, the Depart- 
ment offers advanced instruction and directs research in each 
of the following divisions: Silviculture, Forest Management, 
Forest Products, Lumbering, and Tropical Forestry. The 
subjects of:the two-year prescribed course as outlined in the 
School of Forestry catalogue, are required of students who en- 
ter without previous training in Forestry. Advanced courses 
and research under direction are available for those who have 
already received a professional degree in Forestry. Certain 
subjects, as set forth in the Graduate School catalogue, are 
available for men enrolled in the Graduate School. A full 
year’s work in Forestry subjects is available for men enrolled 
in the combined course in the Sheffield Scientific School. The 
number of courses offered is thirty-one. Six courses offered by 
instructors in other departments are required of candidates 
for the degree of Master of Forestry, and various additional 
courses are available to students of Forestry on approval of 
the Department. 

Forty-four men have received instruction within the year. 
They were all enrolled in the School of Forestry and were 
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classified as follows: Research students, 2; Seniors, 17; Juniors, 
14; Special students, 4; and students for the summer term 
only, 7. The increase in the number of men under instruction 
as compared with the previous year was approximately forty 
per cent. 

Publications by the staff and research completed and in 
progress may be summarized as follows: Dean Toumey has 
been accumulating material toward a projected textbook on 
the Foundations of Silviculture. Professor Bryant has com- 
pleted and is now carrying through the press a textbook on 
Lumber—Its Manufacture and Distribution. Professor Chap- 
man has completed and carried through the press a textbook 
on Forest Mensuration. Professor Record is engaged on a 
manual dealing with the classification and characteristics of 
the woods of the world. This work will be ready for press in 
the autumn. Dr. Whitford is working on, and has nearly com- 
pleted, a manual dealing with the forests of Brazil. 

The following is a summary of publications by the staff 
during the year: two textbooks, two bulletins in our technical 
series, two numbers in our series of contributions, and one in 
our lumber industries series. In addition, twelve articles and 
papers embodying research have been published in the pro- 
ceedings of societies in this country and abroad and in tech- 
nical and trade journals. 

Research has been completed, or is now under way, in the 
following subjects: the effect of long storage and prolonged 
soaking in water on the viability of tree seeds; the use of 
antiseptics in germination tests; the comparative effect of 
mulch and shade in coniferous seed beds; branch orders and 
tolerance; field studies in measuring light values on the forest 
floor; the effect of root competition in determining the rate of 
growth in white pine under an over-wood of grey birch; the 
replacement of chestnut in southern Connecticut by other 
hardwoods; results from thinnings in pure white pine stands 
on experimental plots at Keene, N. H.; measurements and 
progress studies in permanent sample plots established and 
maintained by the Department; studies in forest taxation; 
statistical studies in lumber production; studies on the 
structure and other characteristics of domestic and tropical 
woods; and studies in tropical forestry. 
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Professor Toumey is on the editorial board of the Fournal of 
Forestry and Professor Record is managing editor of the 
School of Forestry News. 

As the work of the Department is in applied science, its 
activities must necessarily be in close contact with the forest 
industries and with public agencies which have for their pur- 
pose the furthering of forestry in the nation and states. Con- 
siderable time on the part of each member of the Department 
is given to work on committees and in organizing and develop- 
ing the activities of professional organizations and public 
bodies which are active in stimulating interest in forestry and 
conservation. The extent of this work is illustrated by the 
fact that Dean Toumey delivered eleven lectures and ad- 
dresses outside the University during the year. 

The Forest Club has held fortnightly meetings throughout 
the year with papers and addresses by students and instruc- 
tors, and talks by outside speakers. 

Although many of the important needs of the Department 
will be met by the completion of the School of Forestry build- 
ing (Sage Hall) now provided for, by the return of Professor 
Graves, and. by additional clerical assistance, the Department 
should develop new divisions under additional men as early as 
possible. The two most important of these suggested divisions 
are Forest Protection and Forest Technology. 

With the rapid increase in research and advanced work, 
there is pressing need for fellowship funds. There should be 
provided immediately at least three fellowships, available for 
men now holding the degree of Master of Forestry, to enable 
them to pursue work in the Department of Forestry. These 
fellowships should carry with them adequate funds to support 
recommended candidates when in residence and when en- 
gaged in research and advanced work. If the Department 1s to 
expand its work in research and adequately prepare capable 
students for teaching and for research work, it should have 
at its disposal funds to assist the needy applicant whose past 
training has fitted him for advanced work and for research 
under direction. At present there are no fellowships available 
for students in the Department of Forestry. 

. There are wholly inadequate avenues at present in this 
country for the publication of technical papers on forestry, 
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prepared by the staff and by research students. The amount 
of material which is now annually available and which should 
be printed and distributed to the profession is adequate for a 
quarterly publication supported and distributed by the De- 
partment. It is felt, however, that this much needed publica- 
tion can not be established without an endowment for this 
special purpose. 


GEOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
Ricuarp S. Luii, Chairman. 


Tue absence of Professors Gregory and Schuchert on leave, 
and the resignation of Assistant Professor Buwalda last July, 
have made the teaching schedules of other members of the 
Department especially burdensome, since no additional ap- 
pointments were made. Besides the regular faculty, lectures 
have been given by Dr. Ernest Howe (New Haven), Pro- 
fessor W. G. Foye (Wesleyan University), Dr. Ernst Antev 
(Stockholm), and Professor H. A. Brouwer (Delft). 

Advanced courses were given in the following divisions of 
Geology: Mineralogy, Petrology, Structural Geology, Geog- 
raphy, Paleontology, and Economic Geology. These courses 
are planned for men who desire to work toward the higher 
degrees, along the various lines outlined in the Graduate 
School catalogue. 

The courses in Yale College are planned to give the student 
a general knowledge of Physical and Historical Geology and 
Organic Evolution, with the opportunity to take further work 
in more specialized lines if he so desires. The following sub- 
jects are given in the Sheffield Scientific School to fill the need 
for Geology by students pursuing various courses leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Science: Elementary Mineralogy, 
Physical Geology, Historical Geology and Paleontology, 
Elementary Petrology, and Applied Structural and Dynamic 
Geology. Forest Physiography is planned to supply to the 
foresters the instruction in the principles of Physiography 
which are fundamental to their work. Organic Evolution is 
required of Middlers in Department B and recommended to 
Juniors in Departments A and D of the Divinity School. 

Enrollment from the different schools is shown below, no 
allowance being made for duplications. ° 
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Graduate College S.S.S. Forestry Divinity 
First term: 501, 81 221 167 II 2% 
Second term: 439, 65 208 140 Il 15 


It is interesting to note that the Department gives instruc- 
tion in five schools of the University, the courses ranging 
from those of a general nature required by the College and 
the Divinity School to the advanced work along special lines 
demanded by graduate students. In the Scientific School, 
work in Geology is required of students in eight of the divi- 
sions, namely, Science as Applied to Industry, Chemistry, 
Mining, Metallurgy, Pre-Medical, Physiological Chemistry, 
Bacteriology, Pre-Forestry, Civil Engineering. The greatest 
increase in numbers during the year has come from the first 
Sophomore class in the recently established division, Science 
as Applied to Industry. 

Professor Knopf has given three new courses in the Graduate 
School: Advanced Petrography, Special Problems in Petrology, 
and Systematic Petrography. 

The Geological Club has had six successful meetings, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Bateman, with papers by in- 
structors, talks by outside speakers, and an interesting sym- 
posium on “‘The Age of the Earth.” The Paleontological Club, 
Doctor Thorpe, secretary, has had seven meetings, with 
fourteen speakers and an average attendance of twenty-eight. 
The Dana Club (students only) has held regular meetings, 
alternating with those of the Geological Club. 

The research problems under investigation by the Depart- 
ment during the past year may be summed up as follows: 

Professor Lull has been accumulating material toward a 
projected textbook on Paleozoology. From the Marsh Collec- 
tion, he has studied and described a group of primitive Artio- 
dactyls, the resulting article being now in the hands of Pro- 
fessor Dana for publication in the American Fournal of 
Science. At the request of the Geological Surveys of West 
Virginia and Maryland, he went in November to a locality 
near Piedmont in the former state, to examine certain sup- 
posed footprints in Carboniferous strata. The report on these 
is to be published by the West Virginia Geological Survey. A 

considerable amount of time has been spent in the preparation 
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of the lecture in the Sigma Xi course on “The Antiquity ot 
Man,” involving extensive compilation research. The manu- 
script of this lecture is now complete. Two flesh restorations 
of extinct mammals, Eporeodon and Blastomeryx, have been 
modeled and are awaiting exhibition in the new Museum. 
The chairmanship of the Museum subcommittee on building 
plans has involved considerable travel and study of other _ 
museums. 

Work on the Marsh Collection has been carried on, under 
Professor Lull’s direction, by Doctors Thorpe and Troxell. 
The former has reviewed and catalogued the following groups: 
Oligocene creodonts; Oligocene, Miocene, and Pliocene Carni- 
vora of the Great Plains; Oligocene Equidae of the Great 
Plains and the John Day basin (not in detail); Oligocene and 
Pliocene Canidae of Oregon; Middle Eocene Bridger creo- 
donts; and Upper Eocene White River creodonts and oreo- 
donts (in part). Three papers were read before the annual 
meeting of the Paleontological Society in December and nine 
have been published in the American Fournal of Science. 
Doctor Troxell, who gives the Museum half-time service, has 
studied and published on the diceratheres, certain Oligocene 
rodents, and the two genera Homogalax and Helaletes. Heisat 
present studying the Eocene primates, and has identified, 
labeled, and classified the ungulates, condylarths, and to a 
certain extent the rodents, insectivores, reptiles, and fish, 
besides preparing and supervising the mounting of a specimen 
of Hyrachyus agilis and preparing one of Rhamphorhynchus. A 
paper on a new kind of type specimen has been published, 
and two others on the early rhinoceroses are in press. 

Professor Ford reports that no investigations of note have 
been carried on in the Mineralogical Laboratory this year, 
but that a new edition of Dana’s Textbook of Mineralogy, of 
which he is editor, was published in January. 

Professor Schuchert, though on sabbatical leave, spent most 
of his time in New Haven revising his textbook of Historical 
Geology, the second edition of which is to be brought out by 
Wiley & Sons in the course of next year. He has also done 
considerable work on the presidential address which he will 
deliver before the Geological Society of America next Decem- 
ber, on the subject of North American geosynclines, the areas 
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of sedimentation during geologic time. He has supervised the 
studies of J. Doris Dart on the ontogenetic stages of the 
brachiopod 4érypa reticularis. 

Professor Knopf is preparing an exhaustive report on the 
geology and ore deposits of the Rochester district, Nevada, 
for the United States Geological Survey. During the year he 
has completed reports for the same Survey on two silver- 
producing districts in Nevada, and these have recently been 
published. Under his direction, research has been carried on 
by three graduate students. 

Professor Bateman has continued his editorship of Economic 
Geology. In addition he has investigated “‘Mineralization as a 
geologic event,” a study to determine the geologic time oc- 
cupied by periods of mineralization and its relation to other 
geologic events of individual regions. His publications include 
a new chapter on “Ore deposits”’ prepared for the Pirsson- 
Schuchert Textbook of Geology. He has also directed research 
by graduate students. 

Professor Dunbar, with the aid of a grant from the Marsh 
Fund of the National Academy of Sciences, made an expedi- 
tion to central Kansas for the purpose of collecting the rare 
remains of Permian insects. The initial studies on the large 
collection which he secured, dealing with the geologic evi- 
dence as to the environment in which these insects lived, are 
embodied in an article which is almost ready for the press. 

Professor Longwell spent the summer months of 1921 in 
southern Utah, making a detailed study of the stratigraphy 
and geologic structure of the Colorado Plateau as revealed in 
the canyons of the Colorado River. The results of this in- 
vestigation have recently been submitted to the United States 
Geological Survey in a paper which will be published jointly 
with the reports of other geologists who have worked in the 
same general region. During the school year he has devoted 
some time to a field and office study of the Triassic rocks in 
southern Connecticut, embodying the results of this and an 
earlier study in a paper for the American Fournal of Science. 
He has also conducted laboratory tests with prepared blocks 
of wood for the purpose of observing the characteristic angle 


‘of rupture of each material under compression, and a paper 


on this subject is now in course of preparation. 
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Doctor Wieland’s work has dealt with the following sub- 
jects: Rhaetic and other conifers, Indices of the Lias (Mexico), 
Lakota shore lines, Santa Catarina Testudinata, a second 
paper on Monocarpy, Araucaroid fruit types. 

The needs of the Department are: a geological laboratory 
to bring together all the work of the Department under one 
roof, in line with the present University principle. At pres- 
ent, the instructors are in three separate buildings, Hopkins, 
Kirtland, and Osborn, with a consequent loss of cohesion 
in the Department, and of time and energy in the case of the 
individual instructors, some of whom give courses in three 
distinct buildings. The Paleontological Division is especially 
handicapped by lack of space for carrying on research, and 
for graduate students. 

Increased personnel. The Department is badly under- 
manned, and the addition of a single instructor next year will 
give only partial relief. With two of our professors on leave, 
the load on our teaching staff (in one case, sixteen hours of 
lectures and six of laboratory for the greater part of the 
second term) has been altogether too heavy to consider except 
as an emergency measure. We should have at once at least 
one other instructor, an assistant professor in the College, 
and a professor or assistant professor to head a new depart- 
ment of geography. 

Added fellowship and scholarship funds. The three first 
men on our list of candidates recommended for fellowships 
this year, all of at least one year of graduate standing and thus 
more desirable than untried timber, we have lost to other 
institutions because of our inability to offer them more than 
$200 scholarships. It is not our desire to enter into financial 
competition with Harvard, Chicago, and Princeton, but we 
should have at our disposal funds to assist the needy appli- 
cant who desires especially to pursue his graduate studies at 
Yale. The Ph.D. graduates of this Department in the past 
have been of a high grade, and their work is being written 
solidly into the pages of American geology. Many of them are 
anxious to send us their students in turn to train, and we want 
to be able to make it possible for these men to come. We can 
not, however, hope to get and hold high grade men unless we 
can offer them more than $200, certainly for their second 
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year of graduate work. More fellowships of the grade of those 
given in memory of James Dwight Dana and Joseph P. 
Iddings would make this possible. 


GERMANIC LANGUAGES 
Gustav GRUENER, Chairman. 


_Durinc the past year the teaching force of the Department 
was reduced to four members giving their full time to instruc- 
tion in German, Professors Benson and Schreiber, Dr. John 
A. Spaulding with rank of instructor, and the Chairman. In 
addition, Mr. Speck gave one course in the Graduate School 
and a series of six lectures to the College students in the 
Goethe course. Professor Farr, who last year devoted part of 
his time to instruction in German, has been on leave of ab- 
sence, enjoying a well deserved sabbatical year. The mem- 
bers of the Department, by taking additional hours beyond 
the number normally demanded, carried on the work without 
an increase in the teaching force. 

Professor Farr will, upon his return, give full time to 
teaching. If, as may prove the case, there be an increase in 
the number of Freshmen choosing German, it may be neces- 
sary to secure an additional part-time instructor, as the 
members of the Department are already carrying more than 
the normal quota of instruction hours. 

The “public work” of the Department, so to speak, has 
been confined to the open meetings of the Germanic Club, at 
which papers of general interest were read. Every member of 
the Department has read one or more papers, some of which 
will eventually appear in print. At the other, regular meetings 
of the Club, reports on the contents of philological and liter- 
ary journals in German and Scandinavian were reported and 
discussed. The Department had planned and arranged for 
two lectures. by distinguished foreigners, but in both cases 
the project fell through. It is hoped that next year there may 
be a number of lectures on subjects in the field of Germanic 
literature in its widest sense which will arouse general interest 
in that field. 

_ The work within the Department underwent no notable 
change this past year. Under the present conditions, the 
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Department is constrained to mark time until, with the re- 
turn of larger numbers who choose German as their modern 
language, there can be a strong forward movement all along 
the line. In Yale College work in German has been confined 
almost entirely to the less advanced courses, only one ad- 
vanced ‘‘C” course having been called for this past year, 
and that with a very small membership. This work has been 
carried on along the established lines: to give the student a 
good foundation in grammatical principles, to start him upon 
a reading knowledge of the language and, in one special course, 
a knowledge of speaking and writing, and, finally, to introduce 
him to some of the best German literature. 

In the Sheffield Scientific School the instruction has been di- 
rected chiefly to train the students to use German in scientific 
research by giving them training in the reading of scientific 
German. The classes have kept growing in numbers during 
the year, as the students have come to realize the great im- 
portance of a knowledge of German for everybody who 
expects to study the sciences thoroughly. 

The Freshman courses were somewhat larger in numbers, 
and, according to the reports from the instructors, were 
better in quality. This work was also carried along as hitherto, 
in preparation for the more advanced work in later years. 

Two courses only in the Graduate School were called for, 
one in Gothic, given by Professor Schreiber, and the other in 
Faust Bibliography by Mr. Speck. In order to open the field 
of advanced work as far as possible to graduate students who 
may wish to work in Germanics, the Department has decided 
to give up the policy of offering courses in alternate years. All 
courses will be offered to prospective students, of which such 
courses will be given each year as the students call for and 
as will best meet their wants. 

As was anticipated, the number of students taking German 
this past year was reduced even below that of last year. Last 
year 227 were enrolled in German, while in 1921-22 the num- 
ber was reduced to 184. These were distributed as follows: 
Graduate School, 5, of whom two were auditors; College, 66, 
last year, 73; Sheffield Scientific School, 51, as compared with 
tor last year; Freshmen, 62, with 47 enrolled in 1920~21. 
The loss, then, was chiefly in the Scientific School, where the 
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Select Course had ceased to exist. The outlook for next year 
at present is encouraging. The choices already made in the 
College and the Scientific School show an increase and the 
prospect among the incoming Freshmen is decidedly encour- 
aging. From the schools all over the country come reports of 
increased enrollment in preparatory German, and that means 
an increase in the number of those who are likely to go on 
with German at college. The logical sequence of this is, of 
course, a larger number likely to pursue the study in more 
advanced courses. It does seem as though German had in this 
past year reached its ebb and that the tide was now beginning 
to turn. 

All of our instructors gave one or more courses in the 
College. In the Scientific School the teaching was done by 
Professors Benson and Schreiber and Dr. Spaulding, who 
between them also carried the Freshman work. During the > 
year the Department decided to place one instructor in charge 
of the work in each one of the various schools. Accordingly, 
Professor Schreiber has been put in charge of the Freshman 
classes, Professor Benson of the German in the Scientific 
School, while Professor Farr and the Chairman take charge 
of the College work. Naturally, each of these men will be 
called upon for work in other schools as occasion arises. 

As was stated above, the German Department during this 
past year has. been obliged to mark time, for two reasons: 
first, because of the slight call for German in the Graduate 
School and in the advanced courses; and, in the second place, 
because the number of instructors was small and these had 
many courses to provide for, which made it simply impossible 
to expand the work. This is likely to continue for some years, 
until the increase in the number of students in the lower 
courses, with the inevitable increase in the demand for more 
advanced courses, will warrant.an expansion in the teaching 
force and make possible a broader range of courses offered. 
At present, the Department offers the minimum number of 
courses, enough to cover the field scantily, but hardly more 
than that. 

Owing to the unique asset which the University, especially the 
German Department, has in the Speck Library of Goethiana, 
the publications and inyestigations of the Department have 
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been done largely in the field of Goethe-Study. Acting upon 
the suggestion of a paper read by Professor Schreiber before 
the Modern Language Association of America at Baltimore 
last December, the scholars in German literature of this 
country have decided to celebrate the centenary of Goethe's 
death in 1932 by a comprehensive publication, the form of 
which is as yet undecided, on the general subject of Goethe 
in America, destined to be America’s tribute to the greatest 
of German poets. In this work the Speck Library is likely to 
be the central laboratory, and the work for the Department 
during the next years has been thus cut out for it. Just at this 
crucial time has happened an event of more than usual interest 
and importance. Through the farsighted liberality of the 
University authorities, assisted by generous money contri- 
butions of friends, Mr. Speck has just secured the famous 
Ehrhardt Collection of Faustiana, offered for sale this past 
year. This collection added to the Speck Collection will make 
the latter the best and foremost collection of Faust literature 
in the world, a veritable mine for future investigators among 
our faculty and advanced students. 

One of the pressing needs of the Department has been 
supplied by an enlargement of the shelf-room for books in 
the library of the Germanic Seminary in Lampson Hall. Our 
increasing library of reference books, standard works, and 
school textbooks in Germanic literature and philology is now 
made more available for instructors and students. The Uni- 
versity Library has also begun making liberal purchases of 
modern German literature and works on literature, so that 
that pressing want is being relieved. The great need of the 
Department, however—more students—can be remedied 
only by time and the cordial support of our colleagues and 
friends. 


HISTORY 
CHARLES SEYMOUR, Chairman. 


Tue staff of permanent officers has remained unchanged, 
except for the addition of Professor Kenneth Scott Latourette, 
who, after long experience in the Far East and at Denison, 
takes Professor Beach’s place as Professor of Missions in the 
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Divinity School, and gives courses on Oriental History in the 
Graduate School. Professor Farrand has been able to return 
for half time, giving a half-year course in the College, and 
two graduate courses for the year. 

The work of the Department in Freshman Year is of vital 
importance, since all Freshmen are required to take the general 
course in European History from the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present. The course has been remodeled so as to 
lay less marked emphasis upon political, military, and dynas- 
tic factors and to use the time thus saved for the study of 
broader topics which may make the course an introduction to 
the understanding of western civilization in modern times. 
It purposes to teach the student the continuity of history over 
a long period, that the present is the result of a long evolution 
in the past, and it emphasizes the fact that history involves a 
great variety of factors, geographical, economic, religious, 
intellectual, as well as political. Important general movements, 
such as the Reformation, the Industrial Revolution, Socialism, 
and significant institutional developments, such as Feudalism 
and the Absolute Monarchy receive particular attention. 
The instruction is given in small sections of about thirty 
students each. In this respect we face a difficult problem 
owing to the rapid growth of Freshman Year. The size of this 
course has increased from 575 in 1920-21 to 924 in 1921-22. 
The announced policy of the Freshman Year has been to 
preserve the small division in order to secure the most 
effective teaching and the closest possible contact between 
student and instructor. But the average size of divisions in 
history has increased by more than forty per cent over that 
maintained for ten years before our entrance into the war in 
1917. The difficulty of securing capable instructors for a 
course covering so long a period of history is obvious. If the 
course is to attain a maximum of success the divisions should 
be made smaller and no effort or money can be spared in the 
search for enthusiastic and experienced teachers. The course 
is in charge of Professor Sydney K. Mitchell, who in weekly 
meetings and by keeping in closest touch with all the in- 
 structors has developed the esprit de corps of the Freshman 
history faculty to a remarkable extent. 


In Sophomore year of the College, History B2, History of 
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the United States, is given under the direction of Professor 
R. H. Gabriel, with the assistance of Mr. Malone and Mr. 
Manning, in divisions of rather less than forty students each. 
During the past year 325 students were enrolled in the course, 
whichis a prerequisite to all advanced courses in American 
history. It has been remodeled in order to give the students 
as thorough an understanding of American history as possible 
by the use of a wide variety of books written from different 
points of view and by different men. Such variety has been 
secured through the use of Ihe Chronicles of America. The 
course has also been directed with a view to providing con- 
stant training and practice in analyzing extensive reading 
material n note-books as well as practice in synthesis in 
weekly tests. In Junior and Senior year of the College the 
courses are of two sorts, those appealing to a large number, 
where the instruction must be given necessarily through 
lectures, and the more special courses chosen by from ten to 
thirty undergraduates in each case, where the method of 
instruction is by means of discussion. It should be noted that 
in the large courses the student is held strictly to standard 
both of amount and quality of work by means of daily written 
tests upon assigned reading. The success of the special honors 
courses continues, if we may believe the reports of both stu- 
dents and instructors. The experiment has been tried of plac- 
ing the better-equipped honors candidates in graduate semi- — 
nars, and it has developed that in many respects they have 
been able to hold their own with graduate students. 

The number of students enrolled in history courses has 
increased in all schools, except the Shefheld Scientific School, 
from the curriculum of which history has been dropped. In 
addition to the increase in the Freshman history course 
noted above, the number of men enrolled in College history 
courses has increased from 986 to 1301, and in the Graduate 
School from 17 to 21. The choice of courses for the coming 
year suggests that soon it will not be possible to give effective 
instruction in the upper class courses in the College without 
an increase in the faculty. One of these courses has increased 
in size from 105 to 231. The maintenance of our present 
scheme of instruction depends upon meeting the increase in 
the size of the undergraduate body by a corresponding in- 
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crease in our faculty. Otherwise the efficiency of teaching is 
bound to suffer. It is true that the number of courses given 
might be increased with great profit to the student. This is 
especially true of the Graduate School, where the scope of 
instruction must be broadened if we are to attract more 
students. It is also true of the College, where more courses in 
Political Science are eminently desirable. But the first need 
is to preserve the standards of the courses already offered. 

A matter of the utmost moment and regret to the Depart- 
ment has been the retirement of Professor Allen Johnson 
from the chairmanship which he has held since the war. Dur- 
ing the period of reorganization he has been compelled to 
meet difficult problems and he has achieved their solution 
without friction and in such a manner as to develop in marked 
degree the solidarity of the Department. It was largely due to 
his inspiration that the weekly luncheons of the history 
faculty have become an essential part of the social and intel- 
lectual life of the instructors. At these luncheons the youngest 
instructor has sat beside the professor emeritus; each has read 
a paper upon his particular topic of investigation, and has 
received the comments of the others. The influence of Pro- 
fessor Johnson upon the younger men has been strongly felt, 
for he has done much to bring to them the necessity of re- 
search as a factor in their teaching equipment. At present 
every member of the history faculty is engaged upon work of 
historical investigation and of critical and constructive editor- 
ship. The success of the younger men seems to be assured by 
the constant supervision and counsel of the professors, par- 
ticularly Professors Johnson, Andrews, and Farrand. In nine 
years the Department has published nineteen volumes of a 
scholarly character. Three more volumes are in the press and 
five others well along in preparation. 


LAW 
Tuomas W. Swan, Chairman. 


THE personnel of the Department has remained the same 
as last year with two exceptions. Judge Henry Wade Rogers’ 
resignation became effective at the opening of the current 
year. The course on Private Corporations, which for several 


* 
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years had been under his charge, was taken over by Professor 
Swan. The course on Municipal Corporations, formerly given 
by Judge Rogers, was omitted this year but will be offered 
during the 1922 summer session. On April 28, 1922, occurred 
the death of Judge Edwin Baker Gager. For almost thirty 
years Judge Gager had served in the School of Law—as 
instructor from 1892 to 1908, and as professor of General 
Jurisprudence from 1903. In his death the Department of 
Law has lost a distinguished jurist and teacher. He became ill 
at the close of the first term and his work for the second term 
was carried on by his son, Mr. William W. Gager. To Mr. 
Gager the Department is under deep obligation for his 
efficient assistance in this emergency. 

The Lectures upon the Storrs Foundation were delivered in 
October by Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Harvard Law School. 
His subject was “An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Law.” 

On May 11, Hon. William W. Hoppin, Assistant Attorney 
General, in charge of customs, delivered a lecture on “Cus- 
toms Practice and Procedure.” 

Nothing need be added to last year’s report with respect 
to the character of instruction. The work of the first year 
class in briefing and arguing moot cases has, however, been 
further developed. 

The suggestion advanced last year, to the effect that the 
Department could advantageously introduce into the College 
curriculum a course aimed to give students who do not intend 
to take up Law asa profession some knowledge of its character 
and growth as one of the important social institutions, has 
been acted upon by the College Faculty, and next year such 
a course will be offered by Professor Corbin during the second 
term. Ultimately this will be developed into a three-hour 
course for the year. Another important development has been 
effected in respect to the combined College and Law course. 
Beginning next year College Seniors will be permitted to 
take the entire first year law work to count as full work for 
Senior year. 

The total number of students in the University who have 
received instruction in law during the current year is shown 
below: 
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Students registered in the Law School, 215; Graduate 
School, 8; College, 50. These students are distributed as 
follows: Professional curriculum, 217;Graduate curriculum, 6; 
Combined College and Law curriculum, 40; College Seniors 
taking Constitutional Law only, 10. In the 1921 summer 
session there were 85 in attendance, not included in the figures 
previously given. 

Several members of the Law Faculty have books in process 
of preparation which may be expected to appear during the 
coming year. The results of research by various Faculty 
members have also been published in legal periodicals during 
the year. The work of the student editors of the Yale. Law 
Fournal has maintained the standard of that important ad- 
junct of the Department and deserves mention. 

The pressing needs of the Department are described in the 
Report of the Dean of the School of Law, pages 253-256. 


MATHEMATICS 
Percey F. Smiru, Chairman. 


THE number of students from different schools under instruc- 
tion in Mathematics during the year is divided as follows: 

Graduate School, 10; Yale College, 90; Sheffield Scientific 
School, 233; and Freshman Year, 660, a total of 993. 

The development of the course given to Freshmen and the 
study of their needs has led to the preparation of a pamphlet 
on Freshman Mathematics by Professor Longley and Asso- 
ciate Professor Wilson, covering topics in Analytic Geometry 
and Calculus. The aim of this text is to give such essentials of 
Analytic Geometry as are necessary in the elementary appli- 
cations of the Calculus and for the development of the under- 
lying ideas in this important subject. The course is so planned 
that Freshmen who do not pursue Mathematics will complete 
a well-rounded coherent course which will at the same time 
furnish the basis for continued study in Sophomore year for 
those students who elect to go on with the subject. Some 
readjustments in the content of the courses for students in 
the Sheffield Scientific School were necessary and were ac- 
‘complished by the preparation of a pamphlet on Sophomore 
Mathematics by Professor Smith, to be used as supplementary 
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to the regular textbooks. As the problem of close coérdination 
of the work in the first two undergraduate years is studied, 
the result will doubtless be a well-knit sequence with elimina- 
tion of such topics as have owed their survival to tradition 
rather than to their importance. Instruction has been carried 
along under the system based upon weekly conferences among 
the groups giving instruction in separate courses, thus afford- 
ing a constant check upon the progress of the work and the 
results secured in their classes by the individual teachers. 
Effective team work is the goal kept constantly in view. 

The Mathematical Club has held several meetings during 
the year at which members of the staff have presented in- 
formally surveys of the fields of advanced work in which they 
have specialized. One purpose of these meetings has been to 
broaden the outlook of the graduate students and afford them 
the opportunity of acquaintance with the ramifying branches 
of mathematical science. Each graduate student must of 
necessity study intensively some single subject in order to 
secure the foundation for a contribution to that branch by 
research, and such study leaves comparatively little time for 
exploration of fields remote from that of special interest. The 
meetings have provided an opportunity for such extension of 
knowledge. 

Individual members of the Department have been active, 
as in the past, in participation in meetings of learned societies. 
The Department has been represented at meetings of the 
American Mathematical Society at Wellesley College, New 
York City, and Toronto; at meetings of teachers at Hartford 
and Smith College, and at other scientific meetings. Professor 
Longley and Associate Professor Wilson have continued to 
serve as examiners for the College Entrance Examination 
Board, and the former as a member of the Special Commis- 
sion for restatement of the definitions of the requirements in 
mathematics. : 

Professor Brown has been actively occupied with duties 
connected with his offices as Chairman of the International 
Committee on Asteroids, Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee on Celestial Mechanics, and membership on other 
national and international committees, and has continued his 
investigations in special topics in astronomy. Assistant Profes- 
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sor Whittemore has presented papers before the American 
Mathematical Society on questions connected with the 
differential geometry of surfaces, and remains an associate 
editor of the Annals of Mathematics. Doctor Crum has pur- 
sued with success his studies in the field of statistics, has 
completed several papers, and has aroused interest among 
his students in this subject, new to the curriculum of the 
Graduate School. Professor Longley retains his connection 
with the Transactions of the American Mathematical Society 
as associate editor. Professor Pierpont delivered an address 
on the “Mathematical Aspects of the Einstein Theory” 
before the American Mathematical Society at Wellesley 
College in September last. 

The plan adopted two years ago of appointing assistants 
in instruction has worked out satisfactorily. An assistant 
works under the supervision of an experienced instructor, who 
maintains constantly close contact with his work and re- 
mains responsible for the outcome. At the same time the 
assistant pursues graduate study, the demands of teaching 
permitting ample opportunity to accomplish this, his primary 
purpose in coming to Yale. 

Changes in the personnel of the Department have been few. 
Messrs. J. H. Fithian and F. W. Winters retired as assistants 
at the close of the last academic year and were succeeded by 


P. D. Schwartz and J. R. Vatnsdal. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
LEesTER P. BRECKENRIDGE, Chairman. 


Tue following special lecturers have supplemented the work 
of the departmental staff during the year: Henry Flood, Jr., 
Consulting Engineer, New York City, three lectures, “The 
Superpower Report,” “The Importance of a Superpower 
System to the Industries,” and “The Relative Cost of Power 
Generated in Different Types of Power Stations and by Differ- 
ent Types of Equipment”; H. F. Moore, Research Professor 
of Engineering Materials, University of Illinois, two lectures 
on “The Fatigue of Metals”; George A. Orrok, Consulting 
Engineer, New York City, three lectures, “Power Engineer- 
ing: History and Development,” “Methods Used in Design- 
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ing Power Plants,” “‘The Hell Gate Station of the New York 
Edison Company”; and C. Fayette Taylor, ’15 S., McCook 
Field, Dayton, Ohio, two lectures, ‘The General Develop- 
ment of Aeroplanes,” and “The Experimental Work and 
Testing Facilities of McCook Field.” 

There have been no changes in the professorial staff; 
Messrs. R. A. North, F. W. Rabe, F. H. Randolph, and 
W. P. Smith, have served as instructors, and the assistants 
have been G. W. Colton, R. Kent, S. A. Smith, L. Faulkner, 
and S. B. Twitchell. 

The total number of students enrolled in the various under- 
graduate courses of the Department was 575 in the first term 
and 439 in the second term. One hundred and fifty-two 
students were registered in the 15 graduate courses offered. 
The following table shows the registration of students in the 
Department of Mechanical Engineering from 1gio through 


T9222. 


Year Funtors Seniors Total of Graduate 

(a) (b) (a) + (b) Students 
IgIo 49 43 oF a 
IgII 63 42 10§ 8 
IgI2 65 56 121 12 
1913 rp} 50 122 15 
1914 84 63 147 20 
IglS 61 70 re 26 
1916 62 53 I1§ 18 
IgI7 66 60 126 16 
1g18 49 33 82 2 
ig19 47 54 IOI 18 
1920 66 32 98 21 
Ig2I 31 56 87 10 
1922 29 26 55 20 
Totals 744 638 eter 193 


In the Mason Laboratory both the laboratory courses and 
the research work have been directly supervised by Professor 
Dudley, from whose report a few significant paragraphs are 
quoted: 

“The pressure of regular instruction work has been heavy. 
In spite of this a creditable amount of original investigation 
has been undertaken and in large measure completed. 

“Industries and individuals in New Haven have codperated 
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fully and freely whenever matters of mutual interest have 
brought us together. Our only difficulty has been to find ways 
of making the Mason Laboratory and its equipment useful to 
them with the personnel and funds at our disposal. 

“The minor changes in laboratory equipment and facilities, 
such as the water supply line and the electric bus line extend- 
ing the length of the south wall, the adjustment of our 
Sprague Dynamometer (with the assistance of the Electrical 
Engineering Department), the portable Westinghouse storage 
batteries, the portable motor available for starting gasoline 
motors, and so on, have greatly aided the undergraduate 
experimental work, so that this year we have lost practically 
no material part of any scheduled experiments. 

“The spirit of the staff in charge of instruction and of the 
care and operation of the building and its equipment has been 
most gratifying and helpful. As in the past, much of the suc- 
cess of our experimental work has been due to the able and 
zealous leadership of Professor Lockwood. 

“We have an able, enthusiastic, and loyal group with whom 
it has been a pleasure to work.” 

In last year’s report I set forth at some length the various 
objects of the courses given by the Department and it does 
not seem best to again present this material as but few 
changes have occurred during the year. The following items, 
however, are worth recording: 

Freshman Year. No engineering work was given to Fresh- 
men this year. To some of us this seemed unfortunate. It is 
still a matter for most careful consideration as to how the 
Freshman may best learn about the opportunities and ad- 
vantages of an engineering training. 

In the three upper classes the work was the same as the 
previous year. The Senior and Junior classes were smaller 
because of the establishment of the courses in Administrative 
Engineering. 

Graduate Instruction. There were twenty men registered for 
graduate work this year and this made it possible to carry 
on regular classroom work in more subjects than ever before. 
There were 15 graduate courses given and from § to Ig 
students were registered in the different courses. 

Mechanical Technology. This course, in charge of Professor 
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G. A. Stetson, is given to a mixed group of students in the 
four weeks preceding the opening of the fall term. It is taken 
by students of the incoming Junior class. The course is one 
of much importance and it is possible only because of the 
spirit of helpful codperation between fifty or more nearby 
industries and this Department. Last fall 131 students took 
the course and Professor Stetson was assisted by 14 assistants 
in giving the work. The men taking the courses were distrib- 
uted as follows: Administrative Engineers, 52; Mechanical 
Engineers, 28; Electrical Engineers, 18; Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemists, 20; others, 13. The large number of Admin- 
istrative Engineers may make it necessary to recast this 
course, possibly plan separate courses, but no change is con- 
templated for the next year. 

Machinery loaned for this course. An increasing number of 
first class machine tool builders have loaned us some of their 
newest tools and these have been in operation in the Mason 
Laboratory for study during the progress of this course. 
Operators, also loaned by the companies, have been on hand 
to exhibit the performance of the various machines. This 
cooperation has been a wonderful aid to the aims and object 
of the course. The expense of this work has been for the most 
part borne by the companies. It has doubtless amounted to 
several thousand dollars each year. On this feature of the 
work it seems best to quote at least one paragraph from 
Professor Stetson’s report: 

“Because of the difficulty of finding enough outside ‘lca 
it was decided to bring into the laboratory a number of special 
machine tools. In accordance with their usual custom the 
Brown & Sharpe Manufacturing Company of Providence 
sent us a single spindle automatic screw machine and a 
universal milling machine and supplied us with the services 
of an operator. The National Acme Company of Windsor, Vt., 
sent us a four spindle Gridley automatic screw machine and 
supplied us with an operator for the period of the course. 
They also changed the tooling during the middle of the course 
in order to illustrate the adaptability of the machine and 
loaned us two reels of motion pictures showing the construc- 
tion of the machine at their Windsor works. The Pratt & 
Whitney Company of Hartford loaned us an eight-inch verti- 
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cal grinder of a new design and supplied us with an operator 
for the period of the course. They also were extremely hospi- 
table and helpful in arranging for an inspection of their shop 
by our men during the fourth week of the course, planning 
the details so as to show an eight-inch grinder in course of 
construction. The Department is deeply indebted to these 
three firms for their generosity and helpfulness and has 
received from them assurances of their willingness to codper- 
ate in a similar manner at any time. It is hoped another year 
to extend this feature of Mechanical Technology and invite 
other machine tool builders in the vicinity to send their 
machines, with or without operators, to the laboratory for 
demonstration at this time.” 

A “Machinery Exhibit’ evening is usually held at the end 
of this course to which representatives of New Haven and 
nearby industries are invited. This feature is attracting con- 
siderable favorable comment and our local friends seem to 
appreciate it as one of the Mason Laboratory events. The 
success of this course 18 due largely to the hard work and 
careful thought of Professor Stetson and his associates, sup- 
plemented by the codperative spirit of our local industries. 
Every effort should be made to maintain and foster the good 
will of our local industries, without which this important 
course could not be made so successful. 

Senior Inspection Trip. The annual Senior Inspection Trip 
was again very successfully carried out. Because of sickness 
Professor Seward was not able to accompany the class. He 
had, however, made very complete arrangements for the trip, 
which, this year, included important industries at Windsor, 
Claremont, and Springfield, Vt., then on to Schenectady, 
New York City, Philadelphia and South Bethlehem, Pa. 
Professors Dudley and Stetson went with the class part of the 
trip and W. P. Smith for the entire trip. These inspection 
trips are well planned and carefully supervised. The indus- 
tries, Yale Alumni Associations, and Yale men all combine 
to make them both profitable and pleasant. The required 
reports are prepared with care and are now submitted bound. 
_ Every effort is made to keep down the expense. A small 

rotary loan fund has been created so that every student is 
sure to go on this trip. The time consumed is one week (al- 
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ways the week before Easter recess). The expense this year 
was about $90 per man. 

The Westinghouse Steam Turbine Prize. It seems well to 
insert in this report a copy of the conditions relating to this 
prize, so generously provided by a loyal Sheffield graduate. 
The prize was not awarded this year because information 
concerning it was not available early enough in the fall. 


The Westinghouse Steam Turbine Prize, established by Herbert T. Herr, 
99 S., Vice-president of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, South Philadelphia, is open to students of the Senior class of the 
Sheffield Scientific School and to graduate students in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Objects: (a) To develop new ideas of design in connection with certain 
types of steam turbines; (b) to cheapen the method of production and to 
improve the economy by simplification of the design; and (c) to familiarize 
students with Westinghouse steam turbines. re 

Open to: Graduate students in Mechanical Engineering and to properly 
qualified Seniors. The Company reserves the right to withdraw the offer in 
case too few students enter the competition. It is expected that at least four 
students will compete. 

Amount: $500 is offered with the idea that ¢here will be no second prize, 
the amount to be paid to the winner of the competition. 

Dates: Applicants are required to file before November 1 with the Chair- 
man of the Department of Mechanical Engineering a written notification of 
their intention to enter the competition and the completed plan is to be 
presented on or before June 1 of the same college year. 

Drawings: The Westinghouse Company agrees to furnish a complete set 
of drawings of the present type of turbine in a given size together with such 
standards as fastenings, blading, etc. These drawings will be on file in the 
Department of Machine Design. 

Results: Students should submit a complete set of drawings with any 
necessary description or specifications in handing in their work for the prize. 

Judges: A Committee of two professors from the Department of Mechani- 
cal Engineering and two engineers from the Westinghouse Company, as 
appointed by Mr. Herr, will assist Mr. Herr in judging the work of competi- 
tors. 

Award: The award of the prize shall be made on the basis of the following 
possible credits: 

1. The design of the steam path, that is, blade proportions, steam 

velocities, etc... Ee ees 

2. The quality of detail. design of the turbine structure, including 

blade fastenings, bearings, etc., adaptability to ecinotaiel 


manufacture (this does not sel accessories) . . . 5 Oe 
3. The quality of design of accessories such as regulating ‘mecha- 
nism, lubricating systems, etc.,including allitsdetail . . . 25% 


4. Originality in some feature of design that is new and meritorious 10% 
5. Quality of arrangement of drawings, without regard to neatness, 
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the disposition of the respective views and general arrangement 
BECICRAIONS(,)) :.° QUERIED. Up NA ng Uae aM yO 
6. Neatness of drawing. . 5% 
7. Written report which will accompany the designs: for the logical 
sequence of the presentation of facts, and for the general quality 
Pits report dnd! its uselot Bnolich at PPh Re) V am, 
| 100% 

Each year valuable additions are made to the equipment 
and facilities of the Laboratory through gifts and loans from 
various companies. Acknowledgement is here made to the 
Westinghouse Storage Battery Company, Toledo Scale 
Company, Crane Company (Chicago), Centrifugal Fan Com- 
pany, Wright Manufacturing Company, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Nash Engineering Company, National 
Meter Company, The Pratt and Whitney Company, and the 
American Engineering Company for their gifts to the Labora- 
tory, and to the New Haven Gas Light Company, The Buda 
Company, Fisk Rubber Company, R. S. Palmer (Bridgeport), 
and the H. B. Smith Company for loans of equipment dur- 
ing the year. 

The experimental investigations conducted in the Labora- 
tory have embraced the following subjects: rolling resistance 
of rubber tires; heat transmission automobile radiators; dyna- 
mometer testing of automobiles; tractive resistance of heavy 
auto trucks; four-cylinder Buda gasoline motor; bursting 
strength of iron pipe fittings; air flow through thin plate 
orifices; design and construction of a domestic refrigerating 
machine using ethyl chloride; friction of ball and roller bear- 
ings; heat transfer of hot blast radiators; and fuel tests of 
high volatile coal in a heating boiler. Several outside plant 
tests were arranged for graduate students through the cour- 
tesy of the New Haven Water Company, National Pipe Bend- 
ing Company, Acme Wire Company, and The Connecticut 
Company. 

The important needs of the Department are (a) $75,000 
for added equipment and fixtures; (b) $10,000 for Codperative 
Industrial Research; (c) ten industrial fellowships of $1,000 
each; (d) an assistant professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
to be in charge of the work related to internal combustion 
engines; and (e) an assistant professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering to be in charge of Aeronautical Engineering. 
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MINING AND METALLURGY 
Cuampion H. MatHewson, Chairman. 


A PROFESSOR and an assistant professor in the field of Metal- 
lurgy and an instructor in Mining have carried the teaching 
load in the Department during the past year. As stated in 
last year’s report, the change from a three-year to a four-year 
course in the Sheffield Scientific School has operated to leave 
us without Seniors during the present year and we have 
therefore been able to carry on the work of the Department 
with a limited personnel. 

Next year we shall have student representation in all 
classes or groups normally taught by the staff of the Depart- 
ment, and a most important step in the expansion of our 
teaching staff to cover adequately the broad field of Mining 
and Metallurgy, necessarily including Assaying, Ore Dressing, 
and Physical Metallurgy, has been taken within the last few 
months by the appointment of Benjamin Britton Gottsberger, 
E. M. Columbia 1895, as Professor of Mining. 

We have been fortunate during the latter half of the year 
in securing the services of Dr. John A. Mathews, well known 
in metallurgical circles as an investigator and more recently 
as president of the Crucible Steel Company of America, who 
has lectured to our graduate students in metallurgy on the 
general subject of Iron and Steel. 

We have furnished instruction during the year to 142 
students registered in the Sheffield Scientific School, 9 regis- 
tered in the Graduate School, and one registered in the 
College. 

During the second term the course in Metals and Alloys 
arranged for Juniors in Administrative Engineering was 
taught for the first time. In addition to lecture, classroom, and 
library work, laboratory instruction confined to small groups 
of twelve men each was undertaken. This represents the first 
laboratory work of any sort given in the Hammond Labora- 
tory to undergraduates from other departments and thus 
marks a notable extension and broader use of our facilities 
throughout the Engineering Division of the University. Later 
it is planned to further extend this type of instruction to 
students taking the course in Science as Applied to Industry. 
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Through the courtesy of the Witherbee-Sherman Iron 
Company, the course in Mine Surveying will be given in the 
mines at Mineville, N. Y.; beginning September 12, 1922. 

Instruction in Ore Dressing will be aided by the addition 
of a laboratory size sand concentrating table kindly donated 
by the Deister Machine Company of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Scovill Manufacturing Company of Waterbury has 
maintained a graduate student in the Department of Mining 
and Metallurgy during the past year, thus continuing a type 
of codperative connection with industrial organizations which 
in previous years has contributed much to graduate activity 
within the Department. The general industrial situation at 
the present time is not favorable to an extension of this work. 

A paper by Assistant Professor Phillips and E. S. Daven- 
port, M.S., ‘“Malleableizing of White Cast Iron,” presented 
at the February meeting of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, represents a worthy outgrowth 
of this type of codperative effort. 

Mr. Warner has continued the study of ore and coal sam- 
pling methods and has collected a bibliography of some 370 
references, most of which have been read and abstracted. 
Through his efforts the Department’s files of mining catalogs 
have been brought up to date. He is planning to spend the 
summer visiting mining districts in Canada and the West for 
the purpose of studying methods of ore concentration and 
treatment. 

Professor Mathewson and Assistant Professor Phillips have 
contributed to the solution of special metallurgical research 
problems in the interest of a number of metal manufacturing 
companies. 

For several years there has been need for additional labora- 
tory space to take care of undergraduate instruction in Metal- 
lography. This would be most advantageously secured by 
constructing one of the mezzanine floors originally planned 
for the Hammond Laboratory. A plan covering this work has 
been drafted and it is hoped that funds can be secured in the 
near future to make this much needed improvement possible. 

. The need for high grade instruction in that type of metal- 
lurgy which is most closely allied to mining, dealing largely 
with wet methods of ore extraction, has been constantly felt 
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since the resignation of Assistant Professor Bahney in 1917. 
With the development of the Mining courses under Professor 
Gottsberger this need will be felt more keenly and should be 
relieved as soon as possible by a suitable appointment. 


MUSIC | 
Davip STANLEY SmiTH, Chairman. 


Tue work of this Department is described in the Report of the 
Dean of the School of Music, pages 283-287. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND TOXICOLOGY 
Frank P. UNDERHILL, Chairman. 


THE present academic year has been a period of reconstruction 
and adjustment necessitated by the establishment of the 
new University Department of Pharmacology and Toxicology. 
The introduction of new and modified courses of instruction 
in two separate laboratories with an almost entirely new 
personnel of the departmental staff has presented the usual 
problems attendant upon such a period of reconstruction. The 
new Department now may be said to be fairly launched and 
the results of the year’s work have been highly satisfactory. 
The personnel has included: Frank P. Underhill, Professor 
of Pharmacology and Toxicology; Erwin G. Gross, George T. 
Pack, and Charles Hugh Fee, Instructors in Pharmacology 
and Toxicology; Florence Irene Peterman, Alice Dimick, 
and Robert Kapsinow, Assistants in Pharmacology and Tox- 
icology. t sabe 
The Department provides instruction in the School of 
Medicine and the Graduate School; in the former School 
courses in this Department are both required and elective; in 
the Graduate School courses are elective and are offered from 
the viewpoint of the investigator, teacher, and trained labora- 
tory worker. During the present year instruction in the 
Medical School has been given to 94 students; in the Graduate 
School 20 students have taken courses in this Department. 
Aside from instruction, varied types of activity have been 
carried through by this Department. In the first place coopera- 
tive research with other laboratories has produced results 
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which would have been impossible of accomplishment by a 
single laboratory. Thus with the laboratory of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology codperation has made possible investigation 
of various problems related to the physiological basis of labor; 
the significance of lipoid constituents in pregnancy and lacta- 
tion; and inorganic salt changes in the blood during pregnancy. 
Again, by cooperation with the Department of Physiology, 
by the aid of grants from the Bache Fund of the National 
Academy of Sciences and from the Loomis Fund of the Yale 
School of Medicine, continuation of the work on the Pellagra- 
like disease of dogs has been made possible. With the codpera- 
tion of the Department of Surgery an extensive study of the 
physiology and treatment of burns in human subjects, victims 
of an unfortunate local fire, has led to new viewpoints both 
with respect to the effects of burns and their systemic treat- 
ment. At the invitation of the Department of Chemistry 
Professor Underhill gave two lectures on Industrial Poisoning 
to students in the Chemical Engineering course. 

Other problems under investigation in the Department 
include that of Dr. Gross on the Metabolism of Inorganic 
Salts under normal and diseased conditions, aided by a grant 
from the American Medical Association; and the Metabolism 
of Benzol and Benzol Derivatives by Mr. Pack. Various 
students and other members of the staff have engaged in 
investigations on chloroform intoxication; blood concentra- 
tion changes under a variety of toxic and diseased conditions; 
experimental nephritis; the pharmacology and toxicology of 
guanidine poisoning; experimental tetany; the toxicology of 
protein cleavage products; blood studies in experimental 
glycosurias; metabolism of purines and pyrimidines, etc. In 
addition six members of the Senior class in Medicine have 
completed theses in this Department. 

During the present academic year the Department has 
issued a series of fifteen papers, the titles of which may be 
found in the Bibliography. In addition, a Laboratory Manual 
of Biochemical Methods, written by Professor Underhill, was 
published in October by Wiley and Sons. Numerous articles 
for the revised edition of Stedman’s Reference Handbook of the 
Medical Sciences have been prepared by Professor Underhill 


who has also delivered several lectures on biochemical and 
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toxicological subjects before social and scientific societies. 
He has acted as toxicological expert and consultant in sev- 
eral cases of medico-legal importance, and has served as 
associate editor of the newly established Yournal of Metabolic 
Research. 

The seminar conducted for graduate students and students 
in the Department of Clinical Medicine has been continued 
through the year with marked success. 

A distinct handicap in the conduct of the Department has 
been the necessary division of work in two laboratories rather 
widely separated. This disadvantage must be borne at least 
another year, but fortunately adequate space and facilities 
will soon be provided in the new Sterling Laboratory of 
Medicine. 

Perhaps the greatest need of the Department is the provi- 
sion of fellowships of sufficient size to enable students to 
devote their time to training for careers in Pharmacology and 
Toxicology. There is a demand for individuals thus trained, 
but the supply is greatly restricted. In most instances some 
part of the financial burden involved must be made available. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Cuartes M. BAKEWELL, Chairman. 


THERE have been no changes in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Psychology during the year. 

The attendance in courses in Philosophy has been well 
maintained, the total enrollment being 268, divided as follows: 
Graduate School, 24; Divinity School, 8; College, 232; 
Freshman Year, 4. There has been a further increase in the en- 
rollment in the courses in Psychology; the elementary course 
has gone up to 377, and, among the advanced courses, the 
Social Psychology to 136, Applied Psychology to 47, Dynamic 
Psychology to 30, the total enrollment in Psychology being 
652, divided as follows: Graduate School, 27; College, 566; 
Sheffield Scientific School, 49; Freshman Year, Io. 

Three new courses were given in Psychology: the Psychol- 
ogy of Instinct and Emotion, Vocational Psychology, and 
the Psychology of Appeal and Response. 


f 
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A number of investigations have been carried on by the 
members of the Department during the year. Among these 
Professor Anderson’s work in devising intelligence tests for 
the School of Medicine, and a new type of final examination is 
of special interest. Professor Sheldon, as president of the 
American Philosophical Association, delivered an important 
address at the annual meeting in December. Professor Bake- 
well delivered a course of lectures on the Ichabod Spencer | 
Foundation at Union College on “The Fundamentals of 
American Democracy.” 

Lectures have been given during the year to the Philosophi- 
cal Club by Professor W. M. Urban of Dartmouth, Professor 
Knight Dunlap of Johns Hopkins University, Professor F. J. 
E. Woodbridge of Columbia, and Professor H. F. Costello of 
Trinity. 

The present needs of the Department are: 

In Philosophy: A working library for the students in the 
elementary courses, similar to that which is maintained for 
the History Department. 

In Psychology: More laboratory space, the present quarters 
being altogether inadequate for instruction and research. 
This need will be met only in part during the coming year by 
the transfer of Psychology to Kent Hall. Owing to the increase 
in the number of students, the laboratory appropriation is too 
small for present needs; it is barely sufficient to cover running 
expenses, with nothing over for the purchase and the manu- 
facture of new apparatus. The charts, models, and demonstra- 
tion apparatus are old and insufficient, and this seriously 
handicaps instruction. 


PHYSICS 
Joun ZELENY, Chairman. 


Tue work of instruction in the Department has been done 
during the past year by one professor, one associate professor, 
six assistant professors, five instructors, and four laboratory 
assistants, being a decrease over the preceding year of two 
instructors and one laboratory assistant. The only new in- 
structor on the staff is Mr. W. P. Jesse who came to us from | 
the University of Chicago, 
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The procedure in some of the laboratory classes has been 
modified this year so that the students are required both to 
perform the experiments assigned to them without the aid of 
any book or manual, and to write up a report on each experi- 
ment during the same two-hour period in which the experi- 
ment is performed. Although the amount of ground covered 
during an exercise under this plan has to be curtailed some- 
what, it has some advantages. The student must know what 
he is going to do and how he is going to do it before he comes 
to the Laboratory, and hence he does his work more intelli- 
gently; and he saves time by writing up his report on the 
ground, while the work is fresh in his mind. In B3, the second 
course given to students in Yale College, the presentation of 
some of the formal side of the science has been replaced by 
excursions into the most recent advances in physics illustrated 
where possible by experiment, a change which apparently has 
added interest to the course. 

The number of students to whom instruction was given 
by the Department is 578, distributed as follows: Freshman 
Year, 120; Yale College, 115; Sheffield Scientific School, 310; 
Graduate School, 33. Most of these men have been under 
instruction for more than three hours per week, a large 
group taking as much as nine hours of work per week. The 
number of army officers assigned to do graduate work in 
the Department has been increased to such an extent as to 
tax to the limit the facilities available for their instruction. 
The laboratory work of these men is all done in overflow 
rooms, made out of a portion of the attic of the Laboratory. 
An additional large space in the attic has been finished off this 
year and supplied with heat, light, and water. The new high 
tension equipment has been installed in this space and is being 
used by three research men. A room has also been cut off from 
the sub-basement grating room and is to be used by advanced 
students in spectroscopy. Two Fellows of the National Re- 
search Council are carrying on important researches in the 
Laboratory. 

The publications by members of the staff which are given 
in the Bibliography show some of the activities of the De- 
_ partment. Over thirty researches have been completed or are 
in prosecution. These include a great variety of subjects, 
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among which may be mentioned: theoretical and experimental 
work bearing on atomic structure, electrical discharges from 
pointed conductors, radiation from electrons, standards of 
wave lengths of light, radioactivity, short gamma radiations, 
absorption and emission X-ray spectra, electrical conduc- 
tivity, photo-electric emission, refractive index of water for 
electric waves, velocity dictibution of gas molecules, ioniza- 
tion by electrons, the Stark effect, search for a new element, 
production and properties of short electric waves, optical 
properties of mercury, the free expansion of gases, and various 
subjects bearing on radio communication. 

Professor Page has published a book on 4n Introduction 
to Electrodynamics, and he is also the co-author of a mono- 
graph published by the National Research Council on 4 
General Survey of the Present Status of the Atomic Structure 
Problem. Professor Page also took part, by giving one of the 
lectures, in a Colloquium at the University of Wisconsin in 
honor of Professor Lorentz. Professor Zeleny is serving as 
member of the Division of Physical Sciences of the National 
Research Council and on the Executive Committee of that 
Division, while Professors Page and Uhler are serving on 
special committees of that Division. Professor Beach is an 
associate editor of the American Fournal of Science. The 
Physics Club and the Journal Club of the Department have 
both held a large number of interesting meetings. 

The time devoted by members of the staff to instruction 
and.to the numerous routine duties in connection with the 
laboratories is so large that those keenly interested in carrying 
on research are not able to make as rapid progress as 1s desir- 
able. It is very important that this condition be remedied by 
reducing the teaching schedule of these men by an increase 
in the staff. To gain a little relief for a few men, those of the 
staff not actively engaged in research are being asked to carry 
an additional teaching load. The Chairman of the Department 
and Director of the Laboratory has his time so far consumed 
by consultation and demands of all kinds, that he has little 
time left for the prosecution of his own work or the general 
- supervision of the research work being done in the Laboratory. 
The office administration work of the Department could to 
advantage be distributed. 
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Attention must be called again to the fact that owing to 
the increase in cost of running the Laboratory, due to various 
causes, some provision must be made to increase the endow- 
ment of the Sloane Laboratory, or the University must 
assume the salary expenses of the service personnel. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
LaFayETTE B. MENDEL, Chairman. 


Tue work of this Department is carried on in four labora- 
tories as follows: the Laboratory of Applied Physiology in 
Nathan Smith Hall, the Laboratory of Physical Physiology in 
Nathan Smith Hall, the Sheffield Laboratory of Physiological 
Chemistry at 2 Hillhouse Avenue, and the Laboratory of 
General Bacteriology in Sheffield Hall. The report of each 
laboratory is given separately. 


LABORATORY OF APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY 


THE personnel has included Professor Yandell Henderson and 
Dr. Howard W. Haggard. Professor Henderson conducted a 
seminar in Respiratory Physiology for students in the Grad- 
uate School. Four students have been in attendance. Doctor 
Haggard gave a course in Industrial Physiology which was 
designed for students in Public Health and Engineering. Pro- 
fessor Henderson states that this “is a course designed to give 
the engineer an intelligent understanding of the human 
machine in industry and conservation. The various depart- 
ments of engineering in the University are showing a notable ~ 
interest in having thus provided for their students instruction 
regarding the principal machine in the control and direction of 
which—whatever their particular field—they will be more 
concerned than with any other motor or cugtney * Nine stu- 
dents have been in attendance. 

The fundamental scientific problem under investigation in 
this laboratory concerns the processes involved in asphyxia. 
During the past year a number of theoretical papers have been 
published on this subject showing the part played by as- 
phyxia in hemorrhage, carbon monoxide poisoning, and in re- 
lated subjects, such as the fate of hydrogen sulfide in the blood. 
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An extensive investigation, both in field and laboratory, of 
illuminating gas poisoning (carbon monoxide) has been con- 
ducted under our direction for the American Gas Association 
and the United States Bureau of Mines. The nature of the 
blood changes has been worked out and a treatment developed 
under laboratory conditions. The Consolidated Gas Company 
of New York City has placed at our service its emergency’ 
wagons; and the treatment has been extensively applied and 
tested with success during the winter months in New York 
when the greater number of fatalities occur. It is expected that 
this will become the standard method of treating this large 
and increasing class of casualties in American cities, and with 
considerable saving of life. 


LABORATORY OF PHYSICAL PHYSIOLOGY 


Tue staff of this laboratory has comprised Associate Profes- 
sor Laurens, Dr. William F. Hamilton, Instructor, and Miss 
Edith Lowman, Assistant. 

The course in Physical Physiology is required of the Second 
Year Class in the School of Medicine and in addition was 
taken by six graduate students, making a total of 53. Five 
graduate students have been enrolled in the course in Com- 
parative Physiology. 

Professor Laurens reports a continuation of his investiga- 
tion of the physiological value of the various parts of the 
equal energy spectrum. An investigation of chromatic sensi- 
bility, or hue discrimination, and brightness discrimination, 
is being conducted by Professor Laurens and Dr. Hamilton. 
Under the direction of Professor Laurens, Miss Lowman 1s 
studying the atrio-ventricular bundle of the alligator, con- 
tinuing the earlier work by Professor Laurens on the turtle. 
Professor Laurens has been collaborating with the Depart- 
ment of Pediatrics in the investigation of the parts of the 
spectrum, visible and invisible, effective in the prevention and 
cure of experimental rickets. 

The foremost needs of the laboratory involve additional 
funds to purchase equipment both for teaching and research. 
The laboratory for physiology is in urgent need of special en- 
dowment to assist it in prosecuting research. 
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SHEFFIELD LABORATORY OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CHEMISTRY 
THE personnel has included: Lafayette B. Mendel, Sterling 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry; Arthur H. Smith and 
George R. Cowgill, Instructors; and Marion Bell and P. 
Mabel Nelson, Laboratory Assistants. 

During the present year two dissertations, prepared under 
the direction of Professor Mendel, have been submitted by 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree, namely: Studies in the Nu- . 
trition of the Filipinos, by Francisco O. Santos, and The Dis- 
tribution of Vitamin-B in the Wheat Kernel—Experiments on 
Mice, by Marion Bell. One essay involving studies on the 
physiological behavior of carotinoid pigments has been sub- 
mitted for the M.S. degree by John L. Burisch. 

The publications from the laboratory during the current 
year include studies in various aspects of the physiology of 
nutrition which have formed the major theme for the investi-_ 
gations of the past few years. 

The investigations now in progress involve various prob- 
lems more or less directly related to the physiology and pa- 
thology of nutrition. They include studies of the effect of high 
concentration of protein in the diet of the mother upon the 
nutrition of the offspring during lactation; the relation of diet 
to the quality of body fat; protein hypersensitization; the 
metabolism of the pyrimidines; the pathology of dietary defi- 
ciency in vitamin-A; the vitamin content and nutritive value 
of various parts of the wheat kernel and its milling products; 
the regulation of blood volume in connection with the water 
balance of the body; nutrition and wound healing; diet and 
intestinal putrefaction; splenectomy and appetite; utilization 
of various types of nitrogen compounds; the physiology and 
pathology of vitamin-B, and other studies on the functions of 
vitamins; vegetable hemagglutinins, etc. Studies already be- 
gun by several candidates for the doctorate will be continued 
during the coming year. 

Professor Mendel has continued his investigations in nutri- 
tion as research associate of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, in codperation with Dr. Thomas B. Osborne of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Professor Mendel is collaborating with Professor Underhill 
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in a continuation of the investigations on a dietary deficiency 
disease resembling pellagra. Funds for this have been fur- 
nished in part by the Loomis Fund of Yale University and by 
a grant from the Bache Fund of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

Professor Mendel and Dr. A. H. Smith have continued to 
offer a brief course of lectures on nutrition to the students of 
the Visiting Nurse Association of New Haven. 

Professor Mendel has become a member of the Board of 
Administration of the Medical Fellowships of the National 
Research Council. 

Following a custom that has long prevailed in this labora- 
tory whereby the assembled reprints of published papers are 
distributed in bound form from time to time to scientific labo- 
ratories and investigators, a volume of Collected Papers 1g19- 
1921 from the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry has 
recently been issued. The expense of the publication has been 
defrayed in part from the laboratory budget and in part from 
special funds allotted by President Angell. 

In view of the expected change in the housing of the labora- 
tory after the erection of the Sterling Hall of Medicine, it has 
not seemed advisable to institute or propose any larger altera- 
tions in the laboratory plant at 2 Hillhouse Avenue. Mean- 
while it seems futile to emphasize the needs of the laboratory 
at the present time with respect to equipment, etc. In view of 
the amount of investigative effort being expended in the labo- 
ratory and the necessity of securing funds other than those 
provided by the laboratory budget for the conduct of the 
advanced experimental work it seems proper to repeat the fol- 
lowing statement from last year’s report: 

The Department funds available for the expenses of research are ex- 
tremely fimited and ought to be increased at the earliest possible moment. 
The provision for special research assistance would considerably facilitate 
the scientific output of the Department. Grateful acknowledgment is here 


made of the help received from the Russell H. Chittenden Research Fund for 
Physiological Chemistry. 


With the present year Dr. Russell H. Chittenden concludes 
a long service as Director of the Sheffield Scientific School and 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry in the University. To 
his foresight, initiative, and unflagging energy are due in 
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largest measure the recognition and development of Physiolog- 
ical Chemistry as an independent subject of study and re- 
search in this University. His own investigations not only 
have conferred distinction upon this institution but have 
served to attract students and workers who have, in turn, 
established centers for the development of Physiological 
Chemistry in many places. Everyone who has had relations 
with Dr. Chittenden as a teacher will attest his unfailing in- 
terest and encouragement. This is not the place in which to 
review his accomplishments, his special contributions to 
science, or the details of his University activities. It seems 
timely, however, in referring to the growing opportunities and 
demands for research in University life and specifically in this 
laboratory, to express the hope that the research fund which 
bears Director Chittenden’s name may, before long, be so 
largely increased by donations as to become a worthy testi- 
monial of his scientific services here. 


LABORATORY OF GENERAL BACTERIOLOGY 


The following graduate students have, since the last report 
from this laboratory, completed their courses of study leading 
to an advanced degree, and have accepted University posi- 
tions: 

Miss A. Barbara Clark has returned to Cambridge Univer- 
sity to resume her work as a research assistant under Prof. 
F. G. Hopkins; Dr. Harry A. Cheplin was called to Syracuse 
University as Assistant Professor of Bacteriology; and Dr. 
Charles S. Gibbs was appointed Professor of Bacteriology in 
Nanking University, China. 

The publications from the laboratory are listed in the bibli- 
ography. The work on B. acidophilus and intestinal bacteri- 
ology, covering several years of study, has been published in 
book form by the Yale University Press. The following unpub- 
lished investigations have been in progress during the present 
year: 

Further studies on B. acidophilus and its therapeutic appli- 
cation; morphological, cultural, and biochemical study of cer- 
tain spore-forming anaérobes; studies on the Wilboldz reac- 
tion in tuberculosis (Allingtown Hospital); fate of ingested 
yeast cells in the alimentary tract, the influence of carbon 
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dioxide on bacteria; infectious abortion in cattle; blackhead in 
turkeys, and bacterial nutrition. 

Special emphasis has been placed on public health bacteri- 
ology, and it is hoped that, with the codperation of other de- 
partments, this phase of bacteriology will undergo still fur- 
ther expansion. 

During the year twenty-two graduate students have re- 
ceived instruction in the Department. The number of under- 
graduates has been small, however, owing to the absence this 
year of a regular Senior class in the Sheffield Scientific School 
as a result of the adoption of the four-year course. 

The greatest need which has been felt during the past 
two years has been that of clerical assistance. The demands 
from without the University for information on various ques- 
tions bearing on investigations carried on in the laboratory, 
for general professional assistance, and for bacterial cultures, 
have taken much time that should be more profitably spent. 
If the University is to continue rendering public service, these 
requests cannot be denied, however great the sacrifice to the 
personnel. 


RELIGION 
CHARLES R. Brown, Chairman. 


Tue work, of this Department is described in the Report of 
the Dean of the Divinity School, pages 242-247. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 
CuarLes C, CLARKE, Chairman. 


Ow1ne to the special organization of the Department of 
Romance Languages, which remains in force until June 30, 
1922, ‘the following report does not include Graduate School 
interests or statistics for the current year. These will properly 
be found in the report of the Chairman of the Department of 
Romance Languages for that School. 

During the year 1921-22 undergraduate instruction has 
been given by twenty-one persons, four being Professors, four 
. Assistant Professors, and thirteen Instructors. The number of 
undergraduates taught, varying somewhat on account of 
normal changes in the student body, has aggregated 1,180. 
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The average number of students in a section, in accordance 
with the policy already announced, has been kept small. 

Changes in the personnel of the teaching force have been as 
follows: Assistant Professor Corley, returning from Sabbatical 
leave, resumed his work last September; to meet the larger 
numbers in the Freshman Year, two additional Instructors 
in French were engaged at the beginning of the first term, Neil 
Cole Arvin, Ph.D. Harvard, and Joseph F. Jackson, B.A. 
Yale. 

The most notable change in the Department is the retire- 
ment, under the rules of the Corporation as to age limit, of 
Professor Henry R. Lang, whose long service, and whose 
widespread reputation as a Romance scholar, have made him 
known to great numbers of undergraduate and graduate 
students in Yale, and to the members of his profession in this 
country and in Europe. It seems proper in this connection to 
quote the resolution adopted by the Department, May 2, 1922. 

In view of the retirement of Professor Henry Roseman Lang at the end 
of this academic year, we, the members of the Romance Department of 
Yale University, express our sincere regret at the loss which we as a body 
and as individuals suffer from that retirement. His service here has been long 
and constructive, his scholarly output has acquired for him an international 
reputation, his effort to promote the Department’s welfare has been constant. 
His continued residence in New Haven brings us the hope that we may still 
avail ourselves of his kindnesses and erudition, and that for many years we 
may find in his fruitful productivity a source of grateful inspiration. For his 
happiness and well being we assure him of our best wishes. 


There may well be added to the foregoing the opinion re- 
cently expressed by a member of the Department, that it is 
most unlikely that we shall find in the future any teacher, as a 
successor to Professor Lang, who will combine his profound 
knowledge of philology with his versatility in Modern Ro- 
mance Languages. ® 

In the matter of French, the plan inaugurated in the Fresh- 
man Year by Assistant Professor Seronde has been adhered 
to during a second year. It involves small sections, the almost 
exclusive use of French in the classroom, and aims to make 
the language a living thing rather than a linguistic problem. 
It unquestionably arouses the interest of the student, and, 
while imparting a speaking power varying with the individuals 
concerned, surely produces a reading ability greater than that 
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which used to result from the translation method. Its effects 
are beginning to be noticeable in Yale College and in the 
Sheffield Scientific School in a demand for “‘spoken French.” 
_ So far, no radical change has been made in the method 
employed in French teaching in Yale College. The classes are 
conducted, however, to a greater extent in French, with more 
attention to speaking and writing the language, while a study 
is made of texts exemplifying different literary periods. In the 
Sheffield Scientific School, where the purpose of the majority 
of the pupils in French is to use the language merely in pro- 
fessional reading, only those students who express preference 
for conversation classes are-assigned such work. | 

With the increased desire for ability to speak French comes 
the necessity for some club or center which shall serve as a 
laboratory. This need was mentioned in my report a year ago. 
It is hoped that suitable quarters can soon be obtained to 
serve this purpose. Such accommodations exist in a large 
number of American universities, and it is probable that 
before long both French and Italian at Yale will be able to 
avail themselves of a facility for practice, which the Spanish 
already enjoys in its well equipped Centro. 

The subject of Spanish, both undergraduate and graduate, 
is treated by Professor Luquiens in the following paragraphs. 

“In the various departments instruction 1n Spanish has 
been given this year to 289 students, divided as follows: in 
the Freshman Year, 121; in the College, 118; in the Sheffield 
Scientific School, 41; in the Graduate Selon 9. 

“There have been no changes in the character of the instruc- 
tion during the present year, and there are no changes to be 
announced for next year in regard to the work in the Sheffield 
Scientific School and the Freshman Year. Plans have been 
made, however, for several new courses in the College. Until 
now there has been no reason for offering College courses in 
fourth and fifth year Spanish, for the simple reason that there 
would have been no students sufficiently prepared to take 
them. This year, however, 67 Freshmen entered with two 
years of Spanish already to their credit (as against 20 last 
year), and to entered with three years already to their credit 
(as against none last year). The recent College Course of 
Study Pamphlet, therefore, offers six new fourth and fifth 
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year courses, so that students interested in the language will 
be able to continue its study throughout their four years in 
Yale. The addition of these courses, moreover, will make it 
possible for those students who desire to specialize in Spanish 
to complete a major in that subject. 

“In regard to these College courses, moreover, attention 
may be called to the fact that they are for the first time divided 
into two distinct groups: courses (1) in language and (2) in 
literature. The courses called First Year Spanish, Second Year 
Spanish, and Third Year Spanish are from now on to be used 
solely for teaching the language. In the courses in literature, 
on the other hand, it will be assumed that the students already 
know the language, and this assumption will be safeguarded 
by admitting to such courses only those who have successfully 
completed Third Year Spanish. Part of this program has al- 
ready been thoroughly tested. The success of the work of 
Freshman Year has proved that college students can be taught 
to speak Spanish by giving them courses from which literature 
is rigorously excluded. It remains to be seen whether the new 
courses in literature, from which the study of language will be 
excluded, will be equally successful in giving those who take 
them a better understanding than heretofore of the writers 
of Spain and Spanish America. | 

“During the present year Professor Luquiens has continued 
his work as general editor of The Macmillan Spanish Series, 
and Mr. Hall has been an associate editor of the Modern 
Language Journal, to which both he and Professor Corley 
have contributed several reviews.” 

In concluding this report it seems pertinent to call attention 
to the need in the University of a course in General Phonetics. © 
The course now given in the Graduate School in the Phonetics 
of Modern French has little bearing on the subject as a whole; 
and some broad course which would act as a general prepara- 
tion for a more scientific understanding of the pronunciation 
of French, Italian, and Spanish, as well as a rational explana- 
tion of the evolution of the early Romance languages, would 
be of great benefit to students in this Department. The study 
of Phonetics is one of recent development, and its effects in 
throwing light on many linguistic problems cannot be ignored. 
An article by Professor Clarke dealing with a special applica- 
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tion of Phonetics to a point of importance in French, appeared 
in the Modern Language Journal for April, 1922. No other 
publications have been reported to the Chairman. 


SEMITIC LANGUAGES 
Cuar_es C. Torrey, Chairman. 


THERE have been no changes in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment during the year, and the work has been carried on with- 
out the aid of additional lecturers. 

The total number of students under instruction in the 
academic year 1921-22 was 53, distributed as follows: Yale 
College, 41; Divinity School, 4; Graduate School, 8. Instruc- 
tion was also given to one Research Fellow. During the first 
term Professor Kent was on leave of absence, lecturing at a 
number of the principal state universities and colleges of the 
Middle West. At the meetings of the Semitic and Biblical 
Club, papers dealing with a considerable variety of subjects 
in the Biblical and Semitic fields have been presented and 
discussed, as usual. 

The published work of the instructors in the Department 
during the year is mentioned elsewhere in this volume, also 
the titles of the researches completed by the candidates for 
degrees. Miss Grice, the holder of the Alexander Kohut Re- 
search Fellowship, has continued her task of compiling a 
Thesaurus of Babylonian and Assyrian Cuneiform Signs. 

The Department is in need of a museum, in which its ex- 
tensive and important collections can be exhibited and used, 
both for research and also for instruction of a more general 
and popular kind furnished to a wider public. 

An additional instructor is needed. The Semitic field is very 
extensive; instruction in the philology and literature of six 
languages must be given every year, while still other languages 
must be taught at frequent intervals; courses in History, 
Archeology, and Epigraphy must also be given, in order to 
equip satisfactorily those students who intend to teach Se- 
mitics. The care of the Babylonian Collection consumes much 
time and energy. 

Biblical and Semitic science would be advanced, and our 
Department would doubtless be directly benefited, if more 
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encouragement were given to the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage in the Divinity School. There never was a time in the 
history of Biblical study when such opportunities of con- 
structive, epoch-making work were presented to thoroughly 
equipped students of the Old Testament as are offered at 
present. New materials are at hand, and the way into new 
and very fruitful fields is being pointed out. The one thing 
needed is a group of young scholars to take up the work. 

The Department is in need of a sum of money sufficient to 
make possible the cataloguing of the Landberg Collection of 
Arabic Manuscripts. The most of these manuscripts, nearly 
1,000 in all, are without page numbers. The work of paging 
yeaa require more time than any officer of the Department 
could possibly give, but could be done by a secretary under 
expert direction. Until this is accomplished, no satisfactory 
printed list or catalogue can be made. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
Frep R. FaircHiLp, Chairman. 


THERE have been no changes in the personnel of the Depart- 
ment during the year. Assistant Professor Percy W. Bidwell, 
who was on leave of absence for the year, resigned on March 
18, to engage in research work in agricultural economics in the 
Bureau of Markets at Washington. The large increase in the 
number of students taking accounting and statistics, partic- 
ularly in the Sheffield Scientific School, has necessitated the 
reorganization of these courses, and the employment of addi- 
tional instructors for next year. 

Only one lecture was given under the direct auspices of the 
Department. On May 23, Mr. C. J. Hicks, Personnel Director 
of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, gave a lecture on 
“Industrial Democracy.” 

The total enrollment in courses in the Department during 
the year was as follows: 

Economics Anthropology 


Graduate Schoolpry sins Ses} eas) ie aes 17 
Vale-College, ieee ee eee To) He 352 
Sheffield Scientific School . .\. . ..... 387 —- 

Botalt: SAC Ae ds Sai TS TMI SPL Roe 369 


. Grand total iggy. Ee 
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The Department still faces the difficult problem of the 


steady increase in the number of students calling for instruc- 
tion, with a teaching force insufficient properly to meet the 
demands upon it. The Department 1s still unable to give hon- 
ors courses in Yale College, and the work offered in the Grad- 
uate School has suffered severely. These two matters are 
closely related. As was stated in the Department report for 
last year: 

Our best source of material for graduate students and for instructors 
ought to be the group of students who have become interested in economics 


as undergraduates. The failure to offer honors courses tends to prevent the 
full development of this source. ~ 


The Department feels the constant pressure of the demand, 
from students and alumni, for graduate instruction in busi- 
ness administration. To this subject the Department, follow- 
ing the request of the Corporation, has given a great deal of 
study during the past three years. Two reports have been pre- 
sented to the Corporation. It is questionable how much longer 
Yale can withstand the demand for advanced instruction in 
business administration, in the face of the rapid development 
of this field in other institutions. 

With regard to other important problems facing the De- 
partment, the following paragraphs are quoted from last 
year’s report: 

The Department regrets that it has been prevented from carrying out its 
plans for instruction in the field of transportation. There can be no doubt of 
the vital importance of this subject in the training of the American citizen at 
the present time. Now that the engineering phases of the subject have been 
provided for, the Department hopes that it may not be long before Yale will 
be able to give her students adequate opportunity to study the economics of 
transportation. 

The subject of political science is one which has never received adequate 
attention at Yale. While fully appreciating the excellent work done in this 
field by Professor Johnson of the History Department, there is strong feeling 
that in order to round out the work of the social sciences, efforts should be 
made to secure a professor of political science at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. : 

Like departments in the same field in other institutions, the Department 
of Social and Political Science has felt the effect of the increased demand in 
business and in public administration for young men trained in economics. 
The number of students working for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy and 
inclined to an academic career has greatly diminished. While the candidates 
for the degree of Master of Arts have increased in number, the Department 
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feels that the interests of higher education will not be satisfied until more — 
qualified students continue their studies for the higher degree, and in this con- | 
nection hopes that more adequate provision may be made possible in the 
future in the form of fellowships for students of high promise who are in- 
clined to an academic career. 


Summarized, the Department’s most important needs are: 

(1) An increase in the teaching staff in economics to make 
possible the strengthening of the work in the Graduate 
School, and the organization of honors courses for specially 
qualified undergraduate students. 

(2) A professor in the economics of transportation. 

(3) A professor of political science, and the development of 
this branch of the Department work. 

(4) More and larger fellowships for promising graduate 
students. 


ZOOLOGY 
Ross G. Harrison, Chairman. 


THERE has been but one change in the personnel of the De- 
partment. Dr. Henry Laurens, Assistant Professor of Biology, 
resigned to become Associate Professor of Physiology, with 
assignment to the School of Medicine. In his place Dr. James 
William Buchanan of the University of Chicago was appointed 
as Instructor. Dr. Buchanan gave the course in General 
Physiology and took part in the instruction in General Biol- 
ogy. Dr. Laurens retains the course in Comparative Physiol- 
ogy given under the auspices of this Department for a number 
of years. 

Although the number of students taking courses increased 
by 140 in the first term and by 118 in the second term over 
the number in the corresponding terms of the year 1920-21, 
the instruction has been carried on by practically the same 
staff. An additional assistantship granted at the opening of 
the year could not be permanently filled because of lack of 
qualified candidates. A further material increase in student 
numbers for next year is forecast by the results of the election 
of courses in the College. This will necessitate an increase in 
staff, especially in assistants, if the efficiency of the instruction 
1s to be maintained. 
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The following table gives the number of students taking 
each course offered by the Department and their distribution 
among the Schools of the University. 


S.S.S. College Fr.Yr. For. Art Grad. Total 
Courses running en- 


tire year: 

General Biology (Ar) I 283 88 I 873 
History of Biology 16 16 
Experimental Zo- 

ology (b). . . 8 8 
Morphology of Ver- 

febrates sy. ieiso0(2 9 9 
Morphology of In- 

vertebrates... 5 5 
Biological Methods 

and Material. . 6 6 
Courses running first 

term: 

Biology of the Pro- 

LOZ0a ot any. 6 6 
Histology 9 19 oun? @ 
Genetics. 7 4 It 
Parasitology F 6 2 8 
Elementary Ento- 

OUI ety 8 8 
General Physiology 2] 6 5 13 
The Endocrine Sys- 

terete (ito 5 5 
Courses running sec- 

ond term: 

Comparative Anat- - 

OMe PA ete: 17% 1g 6 42 
Cytology Ai e0. 4 4 
Forest Entomology I 14 15 
Field Zoology . . 8 8 
Embryology . . 2, 6 I 9 
Photography . . 3 3 
Elementary Biology 38 38 

otal Tao se 99 323 88 14 I 86 621 


First term; 502. 
Second term; 536. 


Single lectures have been given by Professor William 
‘Bateson of the John Innes Horticultural Institute, Merton 
Park, Surrey, England, on ‘Recent Advances in Heredity,” 
and, under the auspices of Sigma Xi, by Professor George 
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Howard Parker of Harvard on “The Evolution of the Nerv- 
ous System,” and Professor Edwin Grant Conklin of Prince- 
ton on “The Direction of Human Evolution.” 

In the report of last year the scope and contacts of the 
Department were outlined and the purpose of the various 
courses given. It is not necessary to repeat this here. One new 
graduate course, the Endocrine System, has been offered by 
Dr. Swingle. There has been no change in undergraduate 
courses, except that General Biology has been opened to 
students of the Freshman Year, involving the assignment of 
Professsor Woodruff to that faculty in addition to that of 
Yale College. Eighty-eight have availed themselves of the 
opportunity and the results have demonstrated the wisdom 
of this move. 

The research work of the members of the Department has 
been carried on with increased intensity. 

Professor Harrison and students have continued their work 
in experimental embryology, especially by means of the 
method of transplantation. These investigations include 
studies on correlation in the development of gills, on relations 
of symmetry particularly in connection with the internal ear, 
on the production of double appendages, and on the relation 
of the higher sense organs to the development of the skull and 
brain. At the request of Dr. T. B. Osborne and Professor L. B. 
Mendel, one of the graduate students has taken up an ana- 
tomical and histological study of sterility in rats which have 
been subjected to deficiencies in diet. This departure con- 
stitutes likewise an experiment in “group research,” which 
already gives promise of yielding important results. 

Professor Coe has ready for publication a paper on “The 
Ovogenesis in Pelagic Nemerteans.” He has in progress two 
other papers, one on “Spermatogenesis in Pelagic Nemer- 
teans’ and the other on “Mitochondria and other Cyto- 
plasmic Constituents of Cancer Cells.” 

Professor Woodruff and students have been continuing 
their studies on various phases of the life history of the uni- 
cellular organisms, with special reference to problems of en- 
cystment, fertilization, endomixis, and regeneration, and to 
the study of races which lack a micronucleus. The results 
have appeared in several papers. His book on The Foundations 
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of Biology, a text for use in courses in General Biology has 
just been published by The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Petrunkevitch has published several papers on 
Microphotography and has carried on a broad investigation 
of the Arachnids, both recent and fossil. His work includes 
studies on taxonomy, ecology, comparative anatomy, and 
development, and the processes of self mutilation and re- 
generation. 

Professor Baitsell has carried forward his work on the 
physical properties of protoplasm by means of the micro- 
dissection apparatus. He has written a text on “Biological 
Forms,” which has been used this year in mimeographed form 
in the course in General Biology. As president of the Yale 
Chapter of Sigma Xi he arranged a brilliant series of public 
lectures on “The Evolution of Man,” which proved unusually 
successful in arousing interest in scientific subjects. 

Professor Swingle has been actively engaged in the experi- 
mental study of the metamorphosis of amphibians, in relation 
to internal secretion, particularly of the thyroid gland and the 
pituitary body. He has also under way a comprehensive study 
of the germ cell cycle in amphibians, with especial reference to 
the so-called transformation of sex in some members of this 
group. 

Dr. Buchanan has continued investigations on the problem 
of form in animals, particularly as regards the rdle played by 
differences in rate of metabolism of various regions. Two 
papers are in press and another is completed. Work 1s in prog- 
ress upon the application of these ideas to the development of 
the Chickes > 

Dr. Gotthold Steiner, Privatdozent in the University of 
Berne, Switzerland, came to the Laboratory at the beginning 
of the academic year as Seessel Research Fellow. He has 
continued his investigations on structure, life history, and 
sex determination in the Nematodes. His expert knowledge 
of this group led the Bureau of Plant Industry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to request that he take up 
a study of means to combat the ravages of those forms which 
“are parasitic on the roots of plants. This has been carried out 
under the joint auspices of the Department of Agriculture 
and the University. The work has proved so promising that 
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the Department of Agriculture has appointed Dr. Steiner to 
a permanent position on its staff of investigators. 

The needs of the Department were outlined in last year’s 
report. In addition to the material requirements there enumer- 
ated the Department looks forward to an increased staff to 
meet the exigency created by the increasing number of 
students and to provide for certain lines of study. 


BOARD OF ADMISSIONS 


Report or Rospert N. Corwin, Chairman. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN: 


SUBMIT herewith a report on the work of the Board of 
[ sexsi for the year 1921-22. 

No changes of importance have been made during the 
past year in the requirements for admission. The changes 
announced in the last Report have met with general approval 
on the part of school men. The greater latitude permitted in 
the subjects of preparatory study as well as in the types of 
examination has led to greater continuity in school and col- 
lege work and has, accordingly, been conducive to better 
results in both institutions. 

In the administration of the requirements for admission the 
aim has been constant to eliminate all possible artificial 
barriers to admission and to promote a closer contact between 
school and college. With this end in view the Board has at- 
tempted to simplify the regulations governing admission and 
to clarify the catalogue statements of the requirements, in the 
‘hope that the candidate and his instructor may, without in- 
terpretative aid, understand what must be done to gain 
admission. | 

The new Senior Year Examination Plan has been well 
received and an increasing number of candidates are availing 
themselves of this Plan of admission. It is reassuring to find 
that the scholarship standing of students admitted under this 
Plan compares favorably with that of those admitted under 
the older plan.. 

The New Plan of admission not only provides an adequate 
test of fitness for college work, but also offers to the candidate 
and to the school a simple and obviously fair measure of 
progress. The question papers under this Plan, as under all 
others, are prepared and revised by Commissions made up of 
experienced teachers, and the examinations are set in some 
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two hundred widely separated cities and centers. The exami- 
nations are, therefore, of easy access to schools in all parts 
of the country. The older plan of examination, especially 
when taken by a student at the end of his high school course, 
was open to serious objections and led many schools and 
colleges to favor admission by certificate alone, for even a 
good pupil could hardly be expected to pass at one session 
examinations in ten or more subjects or divisions of a subject 
studied during his four-year course. The New Plan of examina- 
tion, whereby the candidate whose record shows good grades 
is examined, except for English, in the work of his senior year 
only, will, it is hoped, counteract the tendency toward the 
elimination of examinations and the admission by certificate 
alone. This tendency has had an unfortunate effect upon our 
educational system, since examination tests may, under 
proper conditions, be an important educational factor. 
Examinations still remain the chief basis in deciding upon the 
fitness of candidates for admission to Yale, but school records 
and recommendations are requested of all candidates and are 
given careful consideration as additional evidences of fitness. 

The number of students admitted by transfer represents 
but a small proportion of the whole number of applicants. 
The migratory habit of students whose work has not been 
entirely satisfactory elsewhere seems to have developed with 
the enlarged enrollment in colleges. 

The increasing number of candidates taking examinations 
at New Haven in September as well as in June offers a diffi- 
cult problem in providing a sufficient number of suitable 
examination rooms. It is hoped that it soon may be made 
possible to provide further rooms adapted to examination 
purposes. 

The following tables give data concerning the candidates 
for admission in 1921~—22 and the examinations taken by these 
candidates. The large increase in Freshman enrollment will 
be noted. 
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‘CANDIDATES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO’ REGISTRATION 
UNDER THE OLD AND NEW PLANS 


Fune September 


Pramod lan) Ol. aime nuke) 6e 816 595 
baeUNew. Plan)... MDNiear OEE MO tyraten at 251 24 
Parermacy (Old, Plan)” ¢ enw \onpaaita: anne ESAS Kes 
iteg See Fk s,s © tot a wh cake 28 944 


CANDIDATES ENTERING THE FRESHMAN CLASS CLASSIFIED 


I, ACCORDING TO ADMISSION CONDITIONS 


Entered without conditions(Old and New Plan) . . . . . 528 
Entered with conditions 7 Og oE Laie . Me et abe 
Entered, transferring from other colleges and universities . . ri 

ROtabesets Game 7p I Ne ely). 866 


Il, ACCORDING TO CHARACTER AND LOCATION OF PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOL 


Number Per cent 


Prepared inirabhe High Schoolae s,s) 248 30 
eeu itivate Hitting Scnools 2). 545 70 
Transferring from other colleges and universities 13 
PL ota big ep cay Ah Pes. Catws yod oy athe Ay 866 
Prepared in New England . en. G18 64.7 
“_ “ states east of the Mississippi, exclu- ; 
sive'of iNew ‘Empiand ©.) °20 4. |.) 247 are 
“_ “ states west of the Mississippi . . 28 3.6 
oy eutside:of the United States: 2. . 5 as) 
Transfers from other colleges and universities . 73 
OSA oe Sey... MMMM Nol en olives AG 866 100.0 


Il], ACCORDING TO CHARACTER OF PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
' AND PLAN OF EXAMINATION 
New Plan Old Plan 
Candidates Candidates 
Prepared 1 in Public High Schools . . . . 70.7% 22.9% 
“Private Fitting Schools . . . a9°3 wig 


TOO.90 100.0 
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New Haven . Sates 98 11.3% 
New England outside of New Haven. . . 227 26.2 
New York State. . . 170 19.4 
East of the Mississippi, exclusive of the above 270 913 
West of the Bae AME entered at oh? 0 88 10.2 
Hawairw Ge, poe LAER eaiaeene We 3 “a 
Foreign Countiicomlityslr cis: die aeanena 10 19 
LGtal cM ame ely aa Cones ae ae 866 100.0 
TABLE SHOWING ACTION ON NEW PLAN APPLICANTS AND 
EXAMINATIONS 
Fune September 
Total number of applications presented he 354 54 
7 + approved. . . 271 31 
: Sa os rejected upon basis 
of school record 83 23 
is over candidates exammmeding “cies 251 24 
d aie aves 1 absent from exam- 
inations. . 20 7 
ek rs refused after exam- 
infatignp ht. 128* 13 
- ye eahe iy admitted on basis 
of examinations 
andschool record 123 II 


* Of these 36 were permitted to qualify for admission by passing certain speci- 
fied examinations in September. 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS OF CAN- 
DIDATES REGISTERED AS FINALS IN 
JUNE AND SEPTEMBER, 1921 
(OLD PLAN) 
Subject Fune September 


Number of Percent Number of Per cent 
Candidates passed Candidates passed 


PSS dis hose SM Dates bees 28 59.5 109 37.6 
English B cee 2) AUER 61.3 184 34-7 
English AB and Comprehensive Ma sy att RO (sie ty 66 45.4 
English total yiag Vo  n o OFa SOA eb BO 30.7 
History, Ancient ; hs ad a APT 50.4 79 45.5 
“"" Medieval and Modern. 10 70.0 II 45.4 
Pe MOceti sg ty. ok gets iG 66.6 — — 
id ONES  | aoO 62 Boek 45 Wea) 
 ewamerican and'\Civicsi., .. 2! 279 Oia 132 6251 
Pistorytotal fy. yes 52 4777 5915) / wn207 §24 
Pate Grammar O20). see es 26 38.4 21 §2.3 
ee Composition sg. 9!) Vee). Nek 22 9.1 16 56.9 
lee eCONG) Weatirace Mies es. OA Ong 66 37.8 
PEE Greer. ip ihs | ee. eae ae dine 38 44.7 36 47.2 
LY OLGA AL wee Ms 5, 237 68.3 53 67.9 
ee et a en 2 53 49.1 sae | (ere = 
. Comprehensive Two-Year . . I OOO | grr 
n Three-Year. . 8 6216 8 25.0 
‘ * Four-Year . . - ae 19 Bs 
Matin total. ge. ope. 1490 58.1 219 48.4 
Greek, Grammar and Composition . 6 50.0 I 100.0 
BREE SCEODHOT ikcyuore. | ameealy os I 100.0 —= 
a “etOMeRS || Sy <3 ee 17 100.0 I 100.0 
“Comprehensive Two-Year. . I 100.0 3 100.0 
Three-Year. . 8 75.0 I 00.0 
Greek, total 2) A sy 33 84.8 6 83.3 
renew (riementary iy |): Mma sk 277 58.1 IOI 42.5 
a (intermediate): Barehin .\° 259 58.3 110 61.8 
**. BC (Advanced)... eb I 100.0 2 100.0 
“* Comprehensive Three-Year aa 12 75i.0 
“Comprehensive Four-Year. . a 00.0 = 


Brencn total ie ic. cate usw te!) S39 58.1 225 54.2 
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Subject June September 
Number of Percent Number of Per cent 
Candidates passed Candidates passed 


German A (Elementary) . . . . 59 66.1 20 40.0 
2 4b <intermeniate) y o>. uueee 32 75.0 8 B75 
“BC (Advanced) . at ats 2 100.0 — oe 
““ Comprehensive Three- Year I 00.0 — 

‘““ Comprehensive Four-Year 6 100.0 I 00.0 
German? totan gets. OPA he TOS 71.0 29 cy i) 

Spanish Actlementary)) .. ie oy em el Os 65.0 43 65.0 
* “B @iitermediate)- Stie  ye. 5 20.0 6 50.0 
““ BC (Advanced) , : I 00.0 — 

““ Comprehensive Three-Year . 2 100.0 —- —_— 
Sparushs-total 27 oe ee) Td 77.4 49 63.2 

Algebra;\Elementary (10). @\eiyn ne. + 208 62.0 93 we 2 
SOV anced 9, ate eee ey LO 78.1 28 ae .8 

Geometry Plane’; 2 1) 2 ae ee 4 55.8 134 47.0 
i Sold G9) el eee a 2OG 54.1 82 43-9 

Trigonometry. 303 81.8 61 39-3 

Mathematics, Comprehensive 3 (Ele- 

mentary) : ; 2 100.0 — —— 
Mathematics, Comprehensive 4 (Ele- 

mentary and Advanced) . . . fe) 60.0 ~— —- 

Mathematics, total?) 14 ae rire ye 398 cone 

Biokigy (G8 t..50 Ad 0 eee 22 68.1 13 Kole 

Botany) itr ee ae 8 50.0 6 238 

Ghemistty G5 5. dire 2) > Obey 273 7350 80 43.4 

ERYVSicS) ae a2 “tts ieee ES 7586 65 Cag 

Physical Geography . 5) yt Oh As ames 39 46.1 48 89.5 

perences total, Oi S08, "Ok eer 560 Od 212 54.7 


Drawing, Mechanical 49 2.7 he aaa, 30 eT: 22 os he: 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF EXAMINATIONS OF CAN- 
DIDATES REGISTERED AS PRELIMINARIES 
IN JUNE AND SEPTEMBER, 1921 
(OLD PLAN) 
Subject Fune September 


Number of Percent Number of Per cent 
Candidates passed Candidates passed 


English A a a ee ee 8 ga 41.6 116 19.8 
English B : “ine 42 Ae 42 30.9 
English AB and Comprehensive EM a 0.5 29 2401 
Bigiehi totairaee ere. 2h OAS 39.8 187 22.9 
History, Ancient : te) aaa 49.6 28 Saal 
« "Medieval and Modern. BT 48.3 12 os Fe 
Gere etd gg 79 5.6 — — 
eur gush). go)... Meek! hs 2 99 [fos 8 27s 
“~~ Arnerican and OE te BAG Mies oles 45.9 40 45.0 
PaistorwtOta ed. N mae st’. 61g bULO 88 45.4 
Latin, Coralminar ees) em 68 Ee 5 40.0 
Composition: gos. ew At 61 79.4, 5 00.0 
Me ECONGIL CATA ccae | fe e  OLO hyd 69 AN. 
ICEL O Te To eee 56 50.0 24 33.8 
“ON TA ig nO a7 67.5 5 40.0 

ame te Do and’ 40s) yy Bei) HAS 62.5 —- 
- Comprehensive Two-Year he, 3 66.6 —_—_ —— 
re ‘ Three-Year. . 31 67.7 Il 45.4 
2 Four-Yearia. . ” 50.0 I 100.0 
Meat uT Ota yy Gm: MS el TET OFi4y 1120 40.0 
Greek, Grammar and Composition. 34 64.7 m 100.0 
ReSenOpnOnN | | Mas: | 19 94.7 I 100.0 

Deo Romer any. God 2 160 ON haga 
“Comprehensive Tir0- Year ea res 6 100.0 SS ee 
STOCKS OCAIEN) ORE “ME Sh 61 78.6 3 100.0 
Erencawn (blementaty) Sr $7 i 631.7 89 3206 
oro. (latecmediate) °) Mir 94 mee 29 58.6 
“Comprehensive Three-Year. 43 83.7 7 Tie 

hi ‘5 Four-Year. . I 00.0 — 


Bench, tOtal: Vem: Meme at Veo. OQ Of.1 126 40.8 
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Subject Fune September 
Number of Per cent Number of Percent 
Candidates passed Candidates passed 


German Ai (Elementary)? os ka 43 81.3 00.0 
+ as Cntermediatey) y's) 9008 15 93-3 66.6 
“POE C CAG vanced... ’ 3 33-3 


Comprehensive Three-Year . 8 87.5 50.0 


4 
3 
2 
Germans totam... > er eins 69 82.6 9 iia 
14 
I 
15 


Spanish A (Elementary) -. . . . 65 70.7 64.2 
ow). (intermediate) > : 5 40.0 100.0 
“‘ Comprehensive Three-Year . I 00.0 
Opalusit total Oe | Veer sean, pee 71 67.6 66.6 
AlgebrayA*(Elementtary): 2.8. 13-4).0" 676 aks, 102 55.8 
“At (to Quadratics) . 107 60.7 6 16.6 
“Az (Quadratics and | Beyond). a4) 81.8 - 71.4 
Stee VaAnCed =.) sg 42 64.2 13 30.7 
Geometry; ‘Plane = 7" 2 oe pee eee 7 59.5 95 9457 
ss poli! < ) 7Sui 2 ar eae ate LO 26.5 a Sat 
Trigonometry. 62 59.6 fe) 20.0 
Mathematics, Comprehensive 3 (Ele- 
mentary) : I 100.0 —_—_ + — 
Mathematics, Comprehensive . 4 (Ele- 
mentary and Advanced) . . . 2 50.0 ——)) 
Mathematics; total, /- 4 2) eemwan it 71 § 64:4'° "256 Pr eae 
Biology: tats ig tO haie nS eee 45 60.0 5 40.0 
BOtany.. Piet tte, ae Pe oe 42 66.6 3 29 an 
Chemistry Wari. (28 ae.) Oop Ne nei OG 65.1 20 20.0 
Physics iin "4 Dit! aa Ano LS 65.1 22 45.4 
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CLASSIFICATION OF CANDIDATES TRANSFERRING FROM 
OTHER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 1921-22 


Yale College . .$,5.5. 
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Total number of Transfers admitted . . . . 124 


The candidates admitted to Yale College transferred from the following 

institutions: 

Cambridge University 
University of Chicago 

Colby College . 

Columbia University . 

Creighton University . 

Dartmouth College 

Haverford College 

University of Hawaii . 

Holy Cross College 

Kenyon College 
Massachusetts.Institute of Technology 
New Hampshire College . 

University of North Carolina 
Northwestern University and University of Grenoble (France) 
Ogden College . 

Ohio Wesleyan Deeg. 

University of Pennsylvania 

Sheffield Scientific School 

University of Southern California 
Susquehanna University . 

Syracuse University 

University of Texas. 

Tsing Hua College (China) 

Tulane University . 

University of Washington 

University of Wisconsin ; 

Vestheim Gymnasium ‘Sweden 
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Total 
The candidates admitted to the Sheffield Scientific School transferred 
from the following institutions: 


Acadia University (Canada). . 
Universidad de Caracas (Venezuela, fy A. we 
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Central Hindu University (India) 

Connecticut Agricultural College 

Lafayette College. . 

Universidad Central de Madrid (Spain) 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Military College of South Carolina . 

University of New Brunswick (Canada) 

Pennsylvania State College 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

Petrograd Polytechnic Institute and George Washington University 
University of the South PS deh ied. ae eee 
University of Vermont 
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The candidates entering the Freshman Class presented credentials from 
the following institutions: 


University of Alabama 

Beloit College . 

Boston College 

Brown University . 

University of California (Stupiecn Bean) 
Carleton College Come e 
Catholic University of America : 
University of Chattanooga 
University of Chicago 

Colby College . 

Colgate University 

Connecticut Agricultural College 
Dartmouth College 

Emory University . 

Fairmount College 

Fargo College . . 
George Washington University 2 
Johns Hopkins nine 

Knox College 

Lafayette College . 

Lake Forest College 

McMaster University (Canada 
University of Manitoba sono 
Middlebury College 

University of Minnesota . 
Monmouth College 

University of Nebraska 

University of Nevada . 

New Hampshire College . 

New York University . 

University of North Carolina 4 
North Dakota Agricultural College . 
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Northwestern University . 
Ohio State University 
Parsons College : 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh . 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
Rice Institute . 
University of Rochester 
Simmons College (Texas) 
University of Southern California 
Syracuse University 
Trinity College . 

Tufts College 

Tulane University .‘ . 
Union College . 

Villanova College . 
University of Virginia . 
Wabash College 
Washington University 
Wesleyan University . 
Westminster College . 
University of Wisconsin 


Total 
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THE FRESHMAN YEAR 


Report oF Roswe vu P. Anctrr, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report on 
the work of the Freshman Year for the academic year 
1921-22:— 


THE ‘TEACHING 


THE emphasis on excellence of teaching, on intensive work 
with small recitation classes, and on close codperation among 
instructors of a given subject, continues. In last year’s report 
I said that “perhaps the chief problem still confronting Fresh- 
man Year is, while giving to the less scholarly boys their due 
share of attention, to enable the more scholarly to come in 
fuller measure into their own.” With small classes and the 
consequent chance for indjvidual attention, the problem is 
not so acute as in colleges conducting mass lectures, but we 
have made a beginning. Budget and other considerations 
prevented extensive experimentation with the better students, 
and not all departments have settled on the best methods. 
The following quotations from reports submitted by those 
responsible for instruction in the departments concerned may, 
however, be taken as hints of progress. 

Latin. Mr. Bellinger picked a division of five men from his four divisions 
at the beginning of the second term. These men met twice a week, and were 
able to cover considerably more ground than the other divisions, and also 
treat some topics more intensively. The experiment was a thorough success, 
and ought to be extended as far as the time of the teaching staff will permit. 

Biology. The past year was the first one in which Freshmen have been 
admitted to our course in General Biology. It was elected by about ninety 
MICH yu he 

The Freshman Division of the course has certainly proved itself in every 
way at least equal to any of the upperclass divisions. At the suggestion of the 
Board of Permanent Officers we have segregated during the second term 
about twenty-four of the Freshmen doing the best work into a special labora- 
tory room and have given them the advantage of an experienced assistant. 
Professor Baitsell has also given added attention to these men. . . . Although 
the experiment with the better students has proved successful, both Pro- 
fessor Baitsell and Professor Woodruff are of the opinion that the general 
standard of the laboratory work in the rooms from which these students 
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have been taken has lost somewhat by the withdrawal of the stimulus that 
their example provided. 

Chemistry. In planning advanced work for honor students in Freshman 
Chemistry, it was felt that the needs of the student could best be met by 
some form of laboratory work, since the average man has received less 
preparation in this branch than in the work of the classroom, and, further, 
because laboratory work permits a course of more original nature. . . . Five 
students from the long course and seven from the short course elected this 
special work. In all cases these men showed great enthusiasm and put in 
much more than the required time, several of them declining to omit any of 
the permitted recitations. Mr. Kelsey, who was in charge of the work, was 
extremely pleased with the attitude of the men who seemed to have a real 
desire for additional knowledge in this field. At the end of the course several 
of them expressed their appreciation of the opportunity for extra work and 
hoped that it might be continued in the future. 

Mathematics. The interests of the better students in Mathematics seem to 
be served best by segregating them from the others. At the beginning of the 
second term the Freshmen, numbering about seventy-five, who had an honor 
stand in Mathematics during the first term, were placed in separate Honor 
Divisions. The result was satisfactory, as evidenced by increased interest in 
the work and a desire to get more out of the course than the prescribed mini- 
mum, and by the appearance of seventy-nine candidates for the Barge Prizes 
in Mathematics. 

Experience in the past has shown that in nearly every case a grade below 
55 in Mathematics for the first term represents a failure which cannot be 
retrieved by good work during the second term. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond term all Freshmen, numbering about sixty, who received grades below 55 
for the first term were placed in special divisions to repeat the work of the 
first term. Of the forty-two who finished this repeating course only four failed 
and several received quality credit grades. 

The removal of the better and of the poorer students from the regular 
divisions has had the effect of leaving homogeneous groups, each member of 
which can proceed with the work at about the same rate. Some instructors 
feel the lack of inspiration due to the presence of a few brilliant students in 
the regular divisions, but, on the whole, the effect upon the students appears 
to be good. 


In modern languages, because much of the success of our 
methods depends on spirited class discussion 77 the language, it 
has so far been deemed inadvisable to separate the better stu- 
dents from the classes. The following excerpt from the report 
on French instruction may, however, be taken as illustrative 
of the results in modern language work. 


Due somewhat to the better scholarship of the present class, but especially to 
improvements in our methods based on the experience of last year, to the 
esprit de corps and enthusiastic efforts of the nucleus of instructors now 
better trained in the new ways, we feel that we have achieved remarkable 
results. Our students have acquired a sounder and more practical knowledge 
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of vocabulary, grammar, and syntax than was ever possible under the “old” 
method. They have had to work hard for it, but the important thing is that 
they have been willing to do it; and that, because instead of grinding para- 
digms and drills, they were heariag. speaking, living the language while 
learning it. The evidence of the June examination confirmed all this. 


Boynton Wells McFarland, Assistant Professor of Chemis- 
try, died on March 13, 1922, after a very brief illness. Mr. 
McFarland was born in Erie, Pa., in 1868. He entered Yale 
from the New Haven High School, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Philosophy from the Sheffield Scientific School 
in 1889 and a degree in Civil Engineering in 1891. After a 
period of practical work and teaching he studied further at 
Yale, and obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, in 
Chemistry, in 1896. The following twenty years were spent 
as teacher of Chemistry in the New Haven High School— 
with remarkable success. In 1917 he entered government 
service and in IgIlg was appointed to the Department of 
Chemistry in Yale University, teaching certain courses in the 
College. He was then one of the first instructors to be chosen 
for the new Freshman Year in 1920, and was there faithfully 
working when he died. He is survived by his wife and three 
children. 

Professor McFarland was a born teacher of youth. Direct, 
alert, rapid, and enthusiastic, patient with slowness, impa- 
tient with pretense, he roused enthusiasm in his students and 
was accorded their unforced respect and love. He gave un- 
stinted time to them outside of class. Teaching was to him no 
avocation; it was his life. To it he gave a type of consecration 
all too rare. | 

Several changes, new appointments, and promotions have 
occurred in the staff of instructors, notice of which occurs 
more properly in the reports of the several Departments of 
Study. The Board of Permanent Officers, which has had the 
determining of the fundamental policies of Freshman Year, 
has, however, suffered a distinct loss in the resignation of 
Robert Alexander Patterson, Assistant Professor of Physics, 
who by invitation had sat with the Board. He has now, as 
Professor of Physics, assumed charge of the work in that 
subject in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 
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CURRICULA MATTERS 


No essential changes in the course of study, beyond those 
announced in my last report, have been made. The course in 
European History, prescribed for all Freshmen, will be, 
however, considerably remodeled and given a new sub-title, 
namely, The Development of Western Civilization. It is de- 
signed “‘to trace the evolution of civilization in Europe from 
antiquity to the present, and its spread throughout the world. 
The course emphasizes the political, religious, intellectual, 
and economic factors of change. It lays the foundation for an 
understanding of contemporary problems.” 

The remodeling of this course embodies a decision reached 
by the Board of Permanent Officers after prolonged inquiry 
by a sub-committee, into the problem of the desirability and 
feasibility of providing for Freshmen some type of so-called 
“orienting”’ course. After corréspondence, interviews with 
various University officers, and many committee conferences, 
the committee report—of which the following quotations 
form the substance—was adopted by the Board: 


The first problem that arose concerned the type of course to be planned. 
One type would be designed primarily to orient Freshmen as to the various 
subjects of study open to them in the upper classes, and as to the various 
careers to which these might be conceived as preparatory. Such a course 
would obviously involve series of lectures or recitations by different specialists 
in the various subjects of study and kinds of career selected for treatment. 

Another type would be, not specifically an “Orientation” course in the 
sense just described, but rather a coherent treatment of subject matter within 
a single field of study, or in intrinsically closely related fields, so that it could 
be handled mainly by the instructors of a given Department, each of whom 
would carry a section, or sections, of the course throughout the year. 

The Committee voted against proposing any plan involving the first of 
the foregoing two types of courses: first, because of the difficulty of securing 
unity of subject matter; secondly, because of the difficulty of attaining in- 
structional continuity in a course in which different instructors would have 
charge of its different phases; thirdly, because of the desirability of utilizing 
a corps of instructors already on the ground; and, fourthly, because of the 
probable increased expense, and certainly very great difficulty, involved in 
an attempt to secure a competent corps of teachers to give the new course. 

Partly because of the foregoing reasons and difficulties, but in part because 
-of the greater training value of the second, more coherent type of course 
under consideration, the Committee came to the conclusion that a course 
should be offered which could be given by the present corps of history in- 
structors in place of the now prescribed course in European History. This 
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course would be called “‘The Development of Western Civilization.” It differs 
from the present course more in organization of material and in point of view 
than in content, and seeks to swerve still farther from a course in mere 
chronological political history. 


In order to make a start with the other desideratum, 
namely, ‘“‘to orient Freshmen as to the various subjects of 
study open to them in the upper classes, and as to the various 
careers to which these might be conceived as preparatory,’ 
seven lectures were given, attendance being voluntary, as 
follows: 


I. General Problems. By President James Rowland Angell. 

II. Science. By Director Russell Henry Chittenden. 

Ill. The Humanities. By Professor Max Farrand. 

IV. Engineering. By Professor Samuel William Dudley. 

V. Science and Industry. By Professor Treat Baldwin Johnson. 

VI. The Social Sciences. By Professor Albert Galloway Keller. 

VII. The Study of Literature. By Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker. 


These lectures proved of value to. those Freshmen who 
attended and undoubtedly assisted some in making up their 
minds, before they were required officially to register as 
candidates for a given degree, as to their future course of — 
study. But Freshmen do not as a rule spontaneously seek 
light, and the attendance at the lectures, while good, was not 
optimal. Required attendance would have certain advan- 
tages but also marked disadvantages. A beginning has, how- 
ever, been made, and further experiments in “orientation” 
will undoubtedly be tried. 

In April the Freshmen, after a mass meeting with the Dean, 
conferences with instructors, counselors, one another and, 
over the spring vacation, with parents, made the momentous 
decisions as to the depree for which they were to become 
candidates. Corrected to date the choices, for the number of 
students then in the class, fell out as follows: 
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As between the College and the Scientific School 66.7 per cent 
registered to enter the College in September, 1922, and 33.3 
per cent the Scientific School. Last year the respective per- 
centages were 56.6 and 43.4. The decreased percentage of 
choices for the Scientific School this year is in part accounted 
for by the marked increase for the Ph.B. degree in the Col- 
lege; whereas the B.A. percentage is about the same as last 
year (40.7 to 41), the Ph.B. percentage has risen from 16.2 
to 24.6, the actual number of Ph.B. candidates having about 
doubled (186 as against 94). In other words, this new non- 
classical College degree, designed by the Corporation largely 
to provide for the class of students which formerly entered 
the Select Course (now abolished) in the Scientific School, is 
apparently fulfilling its mission. This conclusion seems to be 
corroborated by the fact that for the ten Freshman classes of 
the Scientific School preceding the advent of the present 
Freshman Year, the average number of students registering 
for the Engineering and Natural Science degrees combined 
was 220—as against 251 choosing these degrees in the pres- 
ent Freshman class. So far as numbers go the Scientific 
School is, allowing for proper deductions due to the abolishing 
of the Select Course, maintaining its own. 

That advantage continues to be taken of the permission on 
the part of Freshmen to delay until April their decision as to 
the degree for which they wish to be candidates is shown by 
the fact that 27 per cent of the class stated that they. were 
either undecided on entering, or had since altered their 
initial decision. 


COUNSELORS 


A detailed account of the counselor system—one of Freshman 
Year’s most valuable assets—was given in my report of last 
year. Two dangers were then pointed out, first, over-care of 
Freshmen, which would work against the development of 
self-reliance and, second, the tendency of mediocre students 
and the lazy to absorb an undue share of counselors’ time and 
- energy. These dangers will always exist. All that has been 
done to countéract them is to urge the counselors each to 
adopt whatever devices he deems best to reduce supervision 
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to a proper degree. In general, supervision lessens as the year 
advances. Only so can student self-reliance be cultivated. 

This year a curious interpretative twist of the purpose of 
the system, as it lies in the minds of certain students and 
parents, has been betrayed by their unintentional attitudes 
and remarks. Such are inclined to feel that the counselors’ 
job is to force the lazy to work, to control the irresponsible 
and unruly and, if difficulties arise, to act before the Dean or 
in Faculty, as pleaders. Of course none of these things are in 
order. The primary job of the counselors is to be at the dis- 
posal of youths ready for college life, for counsel and that sort 
of assistance which the mature can properly render to the 
immature in their work and their problems of personal 
development. As a matter of fact the counselors do much 
more than this, since through native temperament or faulty 
preparation, in home or preparatory school, many boys are 
unfitted for the degree of responsibility and self-reliance that 
college life presupposes. But to nurse these youths is not 
primarily a counselor function, and surely cannot be de- 
manded as a right, or its lack be urged as a reason for mitigat- 
ing normal penalty. One parent, for instance, whose son was 
dropped for low stand and utter irresponsibility, stated that 
we had shown ourselves incapable of controlling his son and 
of seeing to it that he succeeded in his work. The obvious 
reply (unuttered) was that if parent and school could not in 
twenty years of effort bring the boy to the proper pitch of 
responsible endeavor, it could hardly be achieved by us, with 
eight hundred and sixty-five others to look after, in a few 
months. Happily, however, such extreme interpretations of 
our function are relatively rare. It seems important, however, 
clearly to explain and re-explain the proper réle of the coun- 
selors; otherwise it would be too easy to regard them as a 
device to perpetuate the stricter supervision of the prepara- 
tory school. Happily, again, for every adverse criticism I 
could instance scores of grateful appreciations. 

At his own request Professor George VanSantvoord has 
been relieved of his position as Chief Student Counselor and, 
also at his suggestion, the counselor work ‘will be guided 
henceforth by a Committee of three instead of by a Chief 
Counselor. The work may thus be distributed and a more 
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feasible device for rotation in office is secured. For next year 
this Committee will be made up of Egbert J. Miles, Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics, chairman; Kent Roberts Green- 
field, Assistant Professor of History; and George VanSant- 
voord, Assistant Professor of English. Mr. VanSantvoord 
outlined the counselor system at the beginning and his ideas 
helped immeasurably to give it the rapid monientum that 
led to quick success. We are fortunate in his willingness to 
continue as a member of the new Committee, the formation 
of which he advocated. 

The names of those who acted as counselors for the current 
year follow. For their devotion to their arduous and volun- 
tary tasks I wish to express gratitude. Mr. VanSantvoord, 
Chief Counselor; Messrs. Allison, Arvin, Babcock, Bellinger, 
Boltwood, Brinkley, Brinsmade, Buck, Buell, Ellis, French, 
George, ean Greenfield, Hall, seal Haring, Heming. 
way, W. B. D. Henderson, Hubbell, "Jackson, Longley, 
Mikesh, Harmon, Harwood, Miles, Mitchell, Moseley, Men- 
dell, Newhall, Noyes, Patterson, Perry, Pierce, Pitman, 
Schreiber, Seronde, Seymour, Spaulding, Tracey, VanSlyck, 
vanWinkle, Walden, Waterman, Wedel, veo Whittemore, 
Williams, and Woodbine. 


. STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 


In view of explicit announcements that Freshman Year 
would insist, first of all, on solid scholarly standards we are 
often asked—Aren’t your standards too high for the average 
boy? Of this year’s class 33 had to leave for reasons not con- 
nected with low stand; of the remainder (833) 14.5 per cent 
went for low stand, directly or indirectly, 85.5 per cent being 
eligible, therefore, for Sophomore rating. When one considers 
that among those leaving are included mainly the most 
raggedly prepared, the dullest, and the laziest, it would ap- 
pear that standards are not over high; 85.5 per cent is good 
salvage. Of these, furthermore, 89.4 per cent obtained the 
required minimum of quality credits,* or better, and 66 per 

*Every Freshman must acquire at least three quality credits (a grade of 75 in 
one year-course, or its equivalent) or be under disqualification on entering Sopho- 
more year, which prohibits his representing his Class or the University on athletic 


teams or in other organized extra-curriculum activities. In order to graduate, every 
student must have at least eighteen quality credits, amounting to thirty per cent of 
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cent had more than one-fourth of the number required for 
graduation; only 4 per cent obtaining none at all. An addi- 
tional check on standards is obtained by comparing with the 
accomplishment of the class as a whole that of those groups 
of students who have the greatest legitimate call on their 
time and energy: 
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Gratifying and rather surprising results appear from an 
analysis of the records of the thirteen Freshmen who finished 
one of the competitions for editorial positions on the Yale 
Daily News—one of the traditionally most gruelling competi- 
tions that Yale undergraduate life exhibits. The competition 
lasted for nearly ten weeks; at its beginning the general 
average of the enduring thirteen was 80 and, at its close, 73. 
This is remarkable. It shows that good men are going in for 
the News. Others should not. Incidentally, five of this year’s 
nine successful competitors maintained an honor stand. The 
combined average of the nine was 78.5. 

It does not seem, from the foregoing, that our standards are 
too high for any boy of average intelligence, adequate prep- 
aration, and habits of regular work—but all three of those 
prerequisites must be presupposed; only seldom will any two 
of them suffice. And are not these three things likewise pretty 
essential in the development of high character? Curiously 
enough, it is usually the boy of low stand who asks for privi- 
leges or exceptions, and who chafes at restrictions. An an- 
nounced rule provides for special privileges for men of honor 
stand (80 or better) and it-is a matter of wonder that so few 
ask for them. They appear to find the regulations flexible 
enough to permit legitimate diversion. 
all his work. While three will enable a Freshman to escape immediate penalty, he 
should secure at least four and one-half, or one-fourth the number required for grad- 
uation. The total number of quality credits obtainable in any one year is fifteen. By 
agreement with the College and the Scientific School a student who has not acquired 


ten quality credits by the end of Junior year, or fifty-five per cent of the number 
required for graduation, will be dropped. 
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Somewhat connected with the problem of standards is that 
of the means to be pursued for the making up of failures in 
courses. This year the Freshman Faculty gave to this prob- 
lem long and careful attention and came to the conclusion 
that except when failures are due to prolonged illness students 
should repeat, the following year, the courses in which they 
failed—or take permitted substitutes. This ruling abolishes 
the possibility of retrieving failure by summer study and 
reéxaminations in the fall. Such denial seems hard on some 
serious men who would really work profitably all summer, 
and the reasons for the Freshman ruling are various. Funda- 
mentally, however, the practice of giving reéxaminations ap- 
pears to work for laxer standards. Youths of college age are too 
prone to let up on hard term-time work—more or less unin- 
tentionally, perhaps—if there exists the refuge of the reéx- 
amination in the fall. Evidence came in from other colleges 
that originally permitted reéxaminations but later gave them 
up, that standards of scholarship noticeably rose. Yale Col- 
lege does not give them, and the Sheffield Scientific School, 
after years of trial, has abolished them. Furthermore, ex- 
perience shows that attempts to make worthy individual 
exceptions, other than for illness, are likely to end by opening 
up so many cases—since degrees of worthiness shade into one 
another like the colors of the spectrum—that it might be just 
as well to keep all open—and thus defeat the salutary effect 
achieved on scholarship. 

More or less in this connection reference may be made to 
the over-emphasis that students place on the importance of 
the February or June examinations in determining the value 
of the term’s work. Examinations are, of course, valuable in 
that they afford the student an opportunity for a bird’s-eye 
review of his work. But most students—and some instructors 
—wholly overrate their relative importance. It 1s daily reg- 
ularity of work in study and classroom that gives cumula- 
tive value to a course and the Faculty has accordingly voted 
that instructors should use every feasible means to inculcate 
the principle “that it is only by regular and consistent work 
through the term that success may be achieved, and that the 
term examination serves simply as a bit of additional evi- 
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dence, secondary in importance to that already secured in 
the day by day work of classroom or laboratory, to guide the 
instructor in arriving at his final decisions.” Hereafter, there- 
fore, on recommendation of a given department of study, a 
student may, because of unsatisfactory term-work or exces- 
sive absence, whatever the cause, be refused permission to 
take the final term examination. The effect of these rulings 
will, I think, be wholly beneficial. 

Prizes and scholarships always encourage scholarship 
standing, and I wish to record our appreciation, this year, of 
the activity of the Yale Club of New York City in providing, 
first, for a series of twenty cash prizes, one for the Freshman 
with highest stand in each of the Freshman courses, and 
second, for the establishment of two scholarships-at-large, of 
five hundred dollars each annually for four years, for entering 
students who “combine in the highest degree those qualifica- 
tions of character, leadership, and ability assuring the greatest 
promise of future usefulness to Yale and to the country.” 
The first two scholarships are available for the year 1922-23 
and each year thereafter two will be established, until there 
are eight in all. Particularly fine and liberal is the absence of 
geographical or other restriction on the personnel of the 
applicants. 


CONDUCT 


TuE morale of this year’s class was, in general, good. In fact, 
so severe was the condemnation, on the part of the better 
elements of the class, of minority outbursts that one cannot 
but hope that the time is not far distant when some mechan- 
ism may be found by which the student body itself will be 
given and assume the responsibility of controlling conduct. 

Liquor, being forbidden by federal law, continues, of 
course, to be an occasional vitiating element in the class. 
Incidental bootlegging is difficult to control. Its eventual 
elimination is dependent on student sentiment and one some- 
times wonders how adequate sentiment can develop when 
undergraduates—mostly impressionable minors—know full 
well that many parents and alumni unconcernedly break the 
law. 
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REPORTS TO PARENTS AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Reports of each student’s work are sent to his parents four 
times a year—in December, February, April, and June—and 
to his preparatory school three times—December, February, 
and June. Each report home contains all the data and rules 
needed by a parent to predict what his son must do or not 
do in order to maintain himself well within the safety zone. 
These home and preparatory school relationships with Fresh- 
man Year have been of great mutual benefit. One desidera- 
tum, however, clearly appears, namely, that fathers in general 
should take more interest in and more supervision of the 
scholarly phase of their sons’ college life. They can depend on 
the sons to keep them fully apprised of their extra-curriculum 
SUCCESS. 

This summer, for the first time, a circular letter will be sent 
to parents of incoming Freshmen, in which an attempt will 
be made to advise them in a wholly informal way of the sit- 
uation in which their sons will find themselves here and of 
various measures that parents may take to help make for 
successful college careers. 

From preparatory schools we request confidential state- 
ments as to character, habits, strengths, weaknesses, etc., of 
the Freshmen whom they send to Yale. One copy is kept i in 
the student’s folder, accessible to instructors; another is sent 
to his counselor; and a third placed in the Dean’s private file. 
These comments, when freely made, help inestimably towards 
a sympathetic understanding of a student. We utilize them 
constantly and are often quite at a loss if by chance some 
school omits to send them in. 
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GENERAL 
1921-22 1920-21 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Entering, Preshmeng aa) = 3). isi 866 681 
(a): by: thee: Cita aa ais, ve ye We! 65.9 508 The i 
(b) by the New Plan... 160 18.4 81 pies 
(c) Repeaters (previously dropped 

as Freshmen) Gas # Tegies 24 Tae 

(d) Transfers from other colleges Wi) 8.4 65 9.5 
Without entrance conditions . . 608 70.2 398 58.4 
With entrance conditions ~)"'..:., 258 29.5 283 41.6 
Left the class for any reason. . 154 17.8 144 sb MS 

(a) Low stand (directly or indi- 

Fettly) puts sian he 121 13.9 110 16.1 
(b)ililness alone’ ‘sis gh.) ea 13 eat 15 2.2 
(c) Miscellaneous reasons... 20 2.4 18 2.6 

Remaining candidates for the Soph- 
OMIGrE Asses Sit he ite eae rue 82.1 $37 78.9 


Average age of classonentering 18 years,6 months 18 years, 8 months 


It is interesting to add to the foregoing data the fact that 
of those entering this year without entrance conditions, 9.8 
per cent were dropped for low stand; of those with entrance 
conditions, 23.6 per cent. 

As compared with last year’s class the features worthy of 
particular note in the foregoing table for 1921-22 are: the 
marked increase in the size of the present class, the larger 
percentage entering by the New Plan, the much higher per- 
centage of entrants with no conditions, and the smaller per- 
centage of those who left—particularly for low stand. To this 
year’s class the revision in the New Plan entrance require- 
ments, which makes it more feasible for high school boys to 
enter, became applicable—and it is apparent that good ad- 
vantage was taken of it. Last year 67 high schools sent boys 
to Yale, as against 109 this year—an increase of 62 per cent. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF CLASS 


States represented: Alabama, 3; Arkansas, 1; California, 10; Colorado, 4; 
Connecticut, 249; Delaware, 3; District of Columbia, 13; Georgia, 4; Hawaii, 
3; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 39; Indiana, 6; Iowa, 5; Kansas, 1; Kentucky, 5; Louisi- 
ana, 4; Maine, 5; Maryland, 16; Massachusetts, 56; Michigan, 9; Minnesota, 
18; Mississippi, 3; Missouri, 14; Montana, 3; Nebraska, 3; Nevada, 1; New 
Hampshire, 6; New Jersey, 41; New Mexico, 2; New York, 170; North Caro- 
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lina, 2; Ohio, 50; Oklahoma, 2; Oregon, 3; Pennsylvania,.59; Rhode Island, 
§; South Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 4; Texas, 5; Utah, 1; Vermont, 3; Virginia, 2; 
West Virginia, 2; Washington, 5; Wisconsin, 11; Wyoming, 2. 

Foreign Countries represented: Canada, 1; Australia, 1; England, 3; 
France, 1; Palestine, 1; Siam, 1; China, 2. 

Last year 12.5 per cent of the class came from the south and 
west (of the Mississippi) and this year 13 per cent; from out- 
side of New England: last year, 60.5 per cent; this year 61 
per cent. Last year, however, ten states were unrepresented; 
this year only four—Arizona, Florida, North Dakota, South 
Carolina. 

SCHOLARSHIP RECORD FOR 1921-22 
[The percentages in the first six items are of the total number finishing the 
year (745), including 33 dropped in June for low stand; for 1920-21, 567. ] 


1921-22 1920-21 
Number Per cent Per cent 
Ranking Scholats:for Entire Year =... .: 127 1903 iat 
(a) First Rank (general average go-100) . 8 1.0 1.6 
(b) Second Rank (general average ae Lf eee es DEOL ietol8 
Geferal Average 70-79)t.-i5/ bias ey ii2gO 3007 36.0 
Meemeral Avetace 60-00...) fork et. 38 | 302 40.5 43.0 
(reneral Average.bélow 60. anu. oo. 4s 20 2.6 8.0 
First Second Entire 
’ Term Term Year 
General Average G1 Class. eo ee: 70 a 2 
mt ietti dee? if Sltht (Loge oe Are ED 7, 69 69 70 
Nov. Feb. Apr. Fune 
Placed on General Warning* . 244(29%) 222(27%) 165(21%) 127(16%) 
bee en igge 217, 129% 31% 20% 25% 


[Percentages are of the number present at the respective periods. ] 


Of the 745 men who finished the year, 112 were on General 
Warning once only; 87 twice; 48 three times; and 34 four 
times; a total of 281, or 38 per cent, who hada General Warn- 
ing Record afsome sorts for 1920-21, 40 per cent. 

Of the 712 who are candidates for Sophomore standing (1.e., 
excluding the 154 men who have left), 46 obtained only one 
and one-half quality credits; 72, three; 95, four and one-half; 
470, six or more; and 29, none.t Although this year’s quality 
credit system is not directly comparable with last year’s, the 
present class showed a slight gain. 

* General Warning involves “disqualification,” which prohibits students from rep- 


resenting the class in athletics and other organized extra-curriculum activities. 


t See footnote, p- 165-66, 
12 
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The 712 candidates for Sophomore standing fall into three 
groups: (1) 412 or 57.8 per cent are in full standing”; (2) 151 
or 21.2 per cent still have some Freshman deficiencies to 
retrieve; while (3) 149 or 21 per cent are under disqualifica- 
tion on entering Sophomore year because of graver curricula 
disabilities. Eighty of the foregoing 712 (or 11 per cent), still 
have entrance conditions to make up before they can enter 
the Sophomore class at all, under their appropriate classifica- 
tion. Last year 45 per cent were in class 1; 22 per cent in class 
2; 33 per cent in class 3; while 21 per cent of all still had en- 
trance conditions to remove. 

However the scholarship record of the class as a whole is 
analyzed, it is perfectly clear that it shows an advance over 
that of last year’s class. 


RANKING SCHOLARS 


The Scholars of the First Rank for the entire year 1921-22 
are as follows: James Wyckoff Apgar, New Haven, Conn. 
(New Haven High School); Kenneth Rianhard Evans, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio (Hughes High School); George Bliss Lane, St- 
James, Long Island, N. Y. (Browning School); William Bun- 
nell Norton, Mt. Hermon, Mass. (Mt. Hermon School); 
Corwin Carlisle Roach, Cleveland, Ohio (Lincoln High 
School); Myer Solomon, Forrington, Conn. (Torrington High 
School); Robert Brooke Tibbs, Milwaukee, Wis. (Riverside 
High School, Phillips-Exeter Academy); Simon Newcomb 
Whitney, New Haven, Conn. (Taft School). 


NEW PLAN vs. OLD PLAN OF ADMISSION 


1921-22 1920-21 
Old Plan New Plan Old Plan New Plan 
Nujniberentefing? is nh Og 72 160 508 81 
Ranking Scholars . . .. 13% 30% 11% 12% 
Lefe%orvilow stande sy 3 13% - 1% 17% au, 
General Averages... 1: 72 76 70 74 
Mental Test Rating . . 48 63 49 61 


The chief difference from last year is the much higher per- 
centage of New Plan men in the Ranking Scholar list. 
FRESHMEN ADMITTED ON TRIAL 
Last year 66 men were admitted On Trial; this year 78. 


‘ They have passed at least four of their five courses, acquired at least the min- 
imal number of quality credits, and were not put on General Warning in June. 
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These were candidates with an entrance record so low as to 
make them real risks, but whom the Board of Admissions, 
because of various mitigating circumstances, decided to try 
out. Repeaters (1.e., those previously dropped from. the Fresh- 
man Class and readmitted) are not included. 


1921-22 1920-21 
On Entire On Entire 
Trial Class Trial Class 
Det soriow stand .-.... 23% 13.9% 29% 16% 
Average for the year (of 
those finishing) . . . 69 72 68 70 


FRESHMAN RECORDS vs. TYPE OF PREPARATION 


I should like now to give certain types of figures which 
may, as time goes on, yield results of considerable significance. 
For this purpose let the class be divided into six mutually 
exclusive groups: Freshmen entering (1) with High School 
preparation only (H.S.); (2) with Private School preparation 
only (P.S.); (3) with mixed High School and Private School 
preparation (H.S. plus P.S.); (4) with a tutoring school 
record (T.S.); (5) as Repeaters (R.); and (6) as Transfers 
from other colleges (Tr.). In the following table only the 
abbreviated rubrics will be used (e.g., H.S.): 


; AS, Self 
‘i 17. Smt. Plus vas. Rais. ouLrepared 
Pes: 
Wuroer_entering (0). 6/222 370 8) Fale 65-62%. 73 I 
(26%) (44%) (6%) (6%) (7%) (8%) 
Ranking Scholars . : 26% '13% .14% 7% 2% ~ 8% 
Lefe fordowistand > .: +49. "12%. "5% - 36% 42% 21% 
General Average (for f 
those finishing) . . 76 75 73 69 65 71 
Corresponding figures for 1920-21 follow: 
HS. Self 
H Som seiy Plas TS. Kai dirs 3 Prepared 
P iS: 
Number entering . . 164 311 27 90 Dl i.e Oo 
| (24%) (46%) (4%) (13%) (3.5%) (9.5%) 
Ranking Scholars .. . 20% 11% 15% 0% 0% 16% 
Left for low stand "2"! ' 8% °10%' 11% 39% ° 50% 18% 
General Average (for 
those. finishing), typhi 74eY 7Oln 4 FE 63 6477S 


The striking features of this year’s results are similar to those 
of last year—the better grade of work by high school boys 
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and the distinctly poor work of boys from tutoring schools, 
those repeating the Freshman Year, and those transferring 
from other colleges (in spite of the fact that no transfers are 
taken who show any failures in the previous year’s work in the 
institution from which they transfer). The high school boys 
are, of course, a relatively ambitious and selected group— 
the less ambitious preferring to enter colleges that admit on 
certificate—but their even better record this year shows 
clearly that our more flexible New Plan of admission has not 
brought an inferior product. 


MENTAL RATINGS 


THESE ratings are made on the basis of so-called intelligence 
tests given to all Freshmen in the fall, after they have entered 
college. “Intelligence” is a vague term and I think that the 
tests measuresrather the mental gear on which a youth runs. 
The scorings are on a percentile scale. The percentile is a 
figure showing the percentage of individuals which a man 
excels on the test and which, substracted from 100, shows 
the percentage of individuals who surpass him. Thus ifa man 
receives a rating of 75, it means that he has a better rating 
than 74 men out of every hundred in his class and a poorer 
rating than 24 out of every hundred. Manifestly the average 
percentile rating of the class would always be so. 


AVERAGE RATINGS 


For the Entire Class. . a) Saar 
For the Ranking Scholars (80-100) oe Meet ee 
For all with General Average Jor79,- .0. «7. iG). osu 
For all with General Average 60-69 +). .@e ..\.  /i2. ce 
For all with General Average below 60.7... .°  .) es 
For all leaving for low stand 40°27.” . BN”. 022.) Se 
For'all having had one General) Warning © fei. .. | 2° eee 
For all having haditwo General-Warnings ». . ... . 4) eo 
For all having had three General Warnings . . . . . . . 38 
For all having had four General Warnings . . . . . . . 3I1 


This year’s and last year’s results coincide in showing that 
those with study-averages below 70, or who have had any 
General Warning have, as groups, test ratings below 5o. 


ROSWELL P. ANGIER 


YALE COLLEGE 


Report or Freperick S. Jones, Dean. 
To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 


GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit herewith a report on Yale 
College for the academic year 1921-22. 


THE COLLEGE FACULTY 


THE Board of Permanent Officers has consisted of the Presi- 
dent, the Provost, the Dean, and thirty professors. These, 
together with twenty-two associate and assistant professors, 
thirteen instructors, the Registrar, the Dean of Students, and 
the Chairman of the Board of Admissions, have constituted 
the General Faculty of the College, the total number of men 
engaged in actual teaching being sixty-five. Ten years ago 
the General Faculty contained thirty-two professors, thirty- 
five assistant professors, and thirty instructors, the student 
enrollment being 1,236. The ratio of teachers to students was, 
during that year, I to 12.7. In 1916-17 the number of students 
enrolled in the College reached its maximum, namely, 1,502. 
The Faculty numbered thirty-seven professors, thirty-five 
assistant professors, and thirty-one instructors, the ratio of 
teachers to students being 1 to 14.6. There has been a compar- 
atively small decrease in the number of professors but a very 
considerable diminution in the list of assistant professors and 
instructors, and the ratio of teachers to students for the past 
year has been 1 to 15.8. 

The establishment of the common Freshman Year as a 
separate unit resulted in the transfer of a number of assistant 
professors and instructors from the College to the Freshman 
Faculty, but few full professors were thus transferred. This 
makes the College Faculty appear top-heavy in that the ratio 
of full professors to assistant professors and instructors has 
increased very notably. But if we examine the list of “‘addi- 
tional instructors,’ fhat is, men in other schools in the 
‘University who give instruction to College students, there has 
been an equally notable change. In 1916-17 these instructors 
numbered fifty-five, whereas during the past year they 
numbered eighty-one. 

Ris 
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This is the effect of the new policy of utilizing instructors in 
the University for any teaching which is needed without 
special reference to the Faculty to which they are attached, 
and if we take into account the number of hours which these 
men devote to College students the ratio of teachers to the 
number of undergraduates under instruction is much more 
favorable than the above figures indicate. The change in the 
number of full professors, from thirty-seven to thirty, is due 
to the fact that we have not filled the vacancies created by 
the death of Professor Barrell, in Geology, and of Professor 
Bumstead, in Physics, by the resignation of Professor Nichols, 
in Physics, and by the retirement of Professor Gooch from the 
Department of Chemistry. The Faculty is not well balanced; 
during the past year the Board of Permanent Officers has 
been without a representative of the Department of Physics 
and because of Professor Gregory’s absence there has been no 
representative of the Department of Geology. Professor Bolt- 
wood’s assignment to the Graduate School will leave the 
Board without a representative of the Department of Chemis- 
try for the coming year and we also feel the loss of Assistant 
Professor Buwalda, who resigned his position last summer to 
accept a chair of Geology at the University of California. 
Professor John Johnston, of the Department of Chemistry, 
has been invited to meetings of the Permanent Officers and 
General Faculty, and in view of Professor Lang’s retirement 
at the close of the year we have asked Professor Luquiens 
to join our Board of Permanent Officers. 

Additional professors should-be appointed to the body of 
Permanent Officers of the College in order that the three 
important departments of Physics, Chemistry, and Geology 
may have representation on the Governing Board. 


CHANGES IN THE FACULTY 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR LADD 


é 
GeEorGE TRUMBULL Lapp, Sheldon Professor of Moral Philos- 
ophy and Metaphysics, Emeritus, died at his home in New 
Haven, August 8, 1921. A native of Ohio, Professor Ladd 
sraduated with the degree of B.A. from Western Reserve 
University in 1864 and received the degree of M.A. from 
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the same institution in 1867. He graduated from Andover 
Theological Seminary in 1869. After serving as pastor of va- 
rious Congregational churches he became Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in Bowdoin College in 1879 and was called to 
Yale in 1881, retiring in 1905. Professor Ladd was one of the 
first to establish the psychological laboratory in America and 
during the latter part of the nineteenth century his courses 
in Philosophy and Metaphysics attracted to Yale many gradu- 
ate students from foreign countries. 

A prolific writer and the recipient of many academic honors, 
Professor Ladd was recognized as a leader in the fields of 
psychology and philosophy. He lectured in many foreign 
countries on the invitation of various educational societies and 
was decorated by the Emperor of Japan in 1889 with the order 
of the Rising Sun. Several of his books have been translatedg 
into Japanese and into the language for the blind. , 


THE DEATH OF PROFESSOR PECK 


Tracy Peck, Professor of the Latin Language and Literature, 
Emeritus, died in Rome, Italy, on November 24, 1921. Born 
in Bristol, Conn., May 24, 1838, Professor Peck graduated 
from Yale College with the Class of 1861 and received the 
degree of Master of Arts in 1864. He studied in the Univer- 
sities of Berlin and Bonn during the years 1861-63 and was 
appointed tutor in the Yale Faculty in 1864. He was Professor 
of Latin at Cornell from 1871 to 1880, after which he re- 
joined the Yale Faculty, retiring from active duty in 1908. 

Professor Peck was president of the American Philological 
Association in 1885-86, and was associated with Professor 
Smith, of Harvard, as editor of a series of Latin authors 
published in fifteen volumes. In conjunction with Professor 
Greenough, of Harvard, he published a collection of classics 
in 1893. After his retirement Professor Peck made his home 
in Italy and was active in classical research and in the sup- 
port of the American School for Classical Studies in Rome, 
of which he was Director in 1898-99. 

A distinguished classicist of the old school, Professor Peck 
was, during his long term of office, the central figure in the 
Department of Latin in Yale University, and under him were 
‘trained many of the present staff of professors and instructors. 
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RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Henry Roseman Lanc, Barge Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, retired from active service at the end of the year. A 
native of Switzerland, Mr. Lang was educated at the Gymna- 
sium in Zurich from which he graduated in 1874. He was 
Professor of Modern Languages in the Peabody Normal 
College, Nashville, Tenn., from 1878 to 1884, and in the 
Charleston, S.C., High School from 1882 to 1886. He then 
became an instructor in the Swain Free School, New Bedford, 
Mass. In 1892 he received the degree of Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Strassburg and was thereafter appointed Instructor 
of Romance Languages in Yale College. He was made Assist- 
ant Professor in 1893 and was appointed to the Barge profes- 
sorship in 1896. Professor Lang is a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; a member of the American 
Dante Society; a corresponding member of the Royal Portu- 
guese Academy, the Royal Academy of Galicia, and of the 
Geological Institute of Brazil. He was made Knight Com- 
mander of the Portuguese Order of the Santiago. Mr. Lang is 
the author of numerous works in his special field, and received 
the silver medal of the Saragona and of the Hispanic Society 
of America. seat ie 

Horatio McLeod Reynolds, Talcott Professor of Greek, re- 
quested that he be made Professor Emeritus at the close of 
the year. Mr. Reynolds is a graduate of Yale College, of the 
Class of 1880, and continued his work in the Graduate School 
on the Soldiers’ Memorial Fellowship for two years. In 1883 he 
was appointed Tutor on the Yale Faculty; he was made 
an Assistant Professor in 1888 and was appointed Talcott 
Professor of Greek in 1893. His great success in holding the 
interest of students in the study of Greek Drama and Homer 
has made him an invaluable member of the Classical Depart- 
ment and he has endeared himself to successive generations 
of college boys by his ability as a teacher and by his rare 
personal charm. His ill health during the last year is a matter 
of regret and he retires with the respect and affection of all 
his colleagues and students. | 

William -Howard Taft, Kent Professor of Law in Yale 
College, resigned in July, 1921, upon his appointment as 
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Chief Justice of the United States. He accepted a call to the 
Yale Faculty in 1913, having previously served as a member 
of the Yale Corporation. Any attempt to give the biography 
or the academic career of Yale’s most distinguished graduate 
seems to be superfluous since the facts are already matters of 
record in various University publications. It is gratifying to 
note that he has renewed his official connection with the Uni- 
versity through his election to the Yale Corporation. 

Bertram Borden Boltwood, Acting Professor of Chemistry, 
retired from the College Faculty at the end of the year, having 
been assigned to the Graduate School. 

John Peter Buwalda, Assistant Professor of Geology, re- 
signed his position in July, 1921, to accept the chair of Geol- 
ogy at his alma mater, the University of California. Mr. 
Buwalda’s excellence as a teacher and his great personal 
charm, which-endeared him to students and faculty alik 
render his loss a serious one. The vacancy created has not 
been filled. 

Ray Victor Leffler, Assistant Professor of Political Econ- 
omy, has resigned to accept a professorship in the University 
of Minnesota. 

Robert Alexander Patterson, Assistant Professor of Phys- 
ics, has resigned to accept a professorship of Physics in the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 

John Austin Spaulding, Instructor in German, has resigned 
to accept an assistant professorship of Romance Languages 
in Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

Frederick Johnson Manning, Instructor in History, has 
resigned in order to pursue graduate study at Oxford Uni- 
versity. 


PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


Ray Berr WEsTERFIELD, Assistant Professor, has been 
appointed Professor of Political Economy. 

Horace Scudder Uhler, Assistant Professor, has been made 
Associate Professor of Physics. 

The title of Austin M. Harmon, Professor of Greek and 
Latin, has been changed to that of Professor of Greek, upon 
recommendation of the Department of Classics, with the 
approval of the Faculty. 
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Edgar Stevenson Furniss, Assistant Professor, has been 
appointed Associate Professor of Political Economy. 

Vincent W. Lanfear has been appointed Assistant Professor 
of Political Economy. Mr. Lanfear is Adjunct Professor of 
Economics in the University of Texas, from which institution 
he has been on leave of absence during the past year, and has 
completed the work at Columbia University for the degree of 
Ph.D. 

English Bagby, Instructor, has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Psychology; a review of his academic record is 
to be found in a former report. 

Herbert Hunter Vaughan has been appointed Assistant 
Professor of Italian. Mr. Vaughan received the degree of 
B.A. from the University of Michigan in 1903 and the degree 
of Ph.D. from Harvard in 1906. He spent some years in study 

@abroad and has been notably successful in his work in the 
University of Nebraska. 

Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides has been appointed Assist- 
ant Professor of Greek. Mr. Phoutrides received his B.A. 
degree from Harvard in 1911, his M.A. degree in 1912, and 
his Ph.D. degree in 1915 from the same institution. He was 
Instructor in Greek and Latin at Harvard from 1915 to 1917; 
he then entered the army and after being commissioned was 
attached to the Intelligence Staff at Washington. He was later 
appointed Professor in the University of Athens, but this 
appointment was annulled on account of the change of 
government. He returned to Harvard where he has been 
teaching up to the present time. Mr. Phoutrides has published 
numerous articles on classical subjects and a volume of origi- 
nal verse. 

James William Buchanan has been appointed Instructor 
in Biology. Mr. Buchanan received the degree of B.S. from — 
Ohio State University in 1913. He was Associate Professor of 
Biology at the University of Mississippi 1913-15; was Fellow 
in Zoology, University of Chicago, 1915-16; Instructor in 
Zoology, New York University, 1916-17. From 1917 to 1919 
he was in the U. S. Army, since which time he has taught 
at St. Ignatius College and the University of Chicago, and 
from the latter institution received the degree of Ph.D. in 
1921. 
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John A. Gee has been appointed Instructor in English. 
Mr. Gee received the degree of B.A. from Yale University in 
1916 and the M.A. degree in 1921. 

Rudolph Willard has been appointed Instructor in English. 
Mr. Willard received the degree of B.A. from Yale Univer- 
sity in IgIg and is at present pursuing studies in the Yale 
Graduate School. 

Herbert Wade Rinehart has been appointed Instructor in 
Chemistry. Mr. Rinehart received his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from Oberlin College in 1919 and 1920 respectively; he 
received his Ph.D. degree from Yale University in 1922. 

Arthur B. Darling has been appointed Instructor in His- 
tory. Mr. Darling received his B.A. degree from Yale College 
in 1916 and spent a year as Instructor at Yale in China. Upon 
his return he taught at Andover for two years and then en- 
tered the Harvard Graduate School, receiving the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1922. 

Adolph H. Armbruster has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting in the Department of Social and Political 
Science. 

Walter J. Couper has been appointed Instructor in Political 
Economy. Mr. Couper received the degree of B.A. from the 
University of British Columbia in 1920, since which time he 
has. been engaged in graduate study and teaching in the 
University of California. ; 

John E. McDonough has been appointed Instructor in 
Political Economy. Mr. McDonough received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees at Dartmouth College and has pursued his 
graduate studies at Michigan and Cornell. He was instructor 
at Dartmouth during the year 1920-21 and at the University 
of Iowa in 1921-22. 

Lewis E. Brett has been appointed Instructor in Spanish. 
Mr. Brett received his B.A. degree from Harvard College in 
1917. He then taught for two years; he has since been study- 
ing in the Graduate School of Harvard University. He 
received the degree of M.A. from Harvard in 1920. 

Francisco Aguilera has been appointed Instructor in Span- 
ish. He received the degree of Bachiller en Humanidades 
from the Universidad Nacional de Santiago de Chile in 
1916, came to the United States in 1919, and received the 
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degree of B.A. from the University of Indiana in 1920. He 
has been an Instructor in the University of Indiana and in 


Williams College. 


ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 1921-22 


GeorGE Lincotn Henprickson, Professor of Latin, has been 
on leave of absence during the second term. This was granted 
to enable him to deliver the Sather Lectures at the University 
of California. 

Charles Foster Kent, Professor of Biblical Literature, was 
absent during the first term of the year and spent the time 
in visiting various universities in the West. 

Chauncey Brewster Tinker, Professor of English, was 

absent during the first term, which time he devoted to lit- 
erary work. 
* Hollon Augustine Farr, Assistant Professor of German, 
has been on leave during the year; part of the time has Bedi 
spent in visiting American universities and part of it in travel 
abroad. 


ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 1922-23 


Georce Martin Duncan, Professor of Philosophy, has been 
granted leave of absence for the second term of the year 1922- 
23 under special conditions approved by the Corporation. 

Frederick Morris Warren, Professor of French, has been 
granted leave for the second term of the year 1922-23, 
which time he expects to spend abroad. 

Clive Day, Professor of Economic History, has been 
granted sabbatical leave for the year 1922-23, and will spend 
it in study and travel abroad. 

Herbert Ernest Gregory, Professor of Geology, will be 
absent during the second term of the coming year to continue 
his work as Director of the Bishop Museum in Honolulu. 

George Henry Nettleton, Professor of English, has been 
granted leave of absence for the first term 1922-23 to enable 
him to accept the acting presidency of Vassar Cole for 
that period. 

Edward Bliss Reed, Assistant Professor of English, has 
been granted sabbatical leave of absence for the year 1922-23, 
for travel and study abroad. 
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THE COURSES: OF STUDY 


THE group courses designed especially for Ph.B. candidates 
have been elected for the first time by members of the Sopho- 
more class and have been taught in common with the regular 
Sophomore subjects chosen by B.A. candidates. The elections 
of the various group courses offered were as follows: 
Be eavalice PONtiCaloclencerc a tte © ae en ne tere NR Orne 
History and Politics. . Ae 5 ee eS 1 
Psychology, Social Science, al Biology : 
Mathematics, Physics, ca Chemistry . Pe ORM Medi in sikh 
Geology, Biology, BTGUCNOMNS hvemrey etm MMe kh i, 3 
Chemistry and Biology . aks 2 
Military Science . ; 2 
Architecture I 


Eight other candidates, originally in the Class of 1923, are 
now completing the course on the major and minor system, 
making the total number of Ph.B. candidates in the Sopho- 
more year one hundred and two. The number of B.A. candi- 
dates in the Class of 1924 is two hundred and thirty-five. 

A comparison of the Sophomore group courses with the 
subjects chosen by the B.A. Sophomores proves that there is 
very little difference between them. The ordinary combination 
elected by the B.A. candidates is determined 1n large measure 
by the absolute requirements for graduation; the great 
majority of students elect Economics Ai, U.S. History, a 
modern language, at least one course in Science, and Philoso- 
phy or Psychology. If a student is permitted to take extra 
hours he frequently elects English, and if he is behind in 
Freshman work he is apt to postpone Psychology. The above 
combination is practically identical with the Sophomore group 
courses, the only considerable variation being in the science 
groups where one additional science course is inserted. With 
this exception it may be said that there 1s no greater difference 
between the Sophomore Ph.B. work and the Sophomore B.A. 
work ordinarily elected, than is found to exist between the 
more popular combinations elected by the B.A. candidates. 
The records of Sophomores taking the Ph.B. course have been 
quite as good as those of the B.A. men, 
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While it is impossible to state the results of the group 
courses in the Junior and Senior years until they have been 
fairly tested in actual practice, a comparison of the several 
groups with the corresponding major and minor combinations 
shows great similarity. The number of hours of free electives 
in the group system is slightly smaller than in the major and 
minor system, namely, about two-fifths of the work of the 
Junior and Senior years. The absolute requirements are the ° 
same for both groups of candidates, the one exception being 
that Ph.B. men must pursue Mathematics while the B.A. men 
must pursue Latin in the Freshman year. The B.A. candidate 
who elects an Economics major and correlated minor will 
find himself in the very courses attended by the Ph.B. men 
who choose the Social Science group, and the student who 
elects a History major will find in his classes many Ph.B. 
*candidates who have chosen the History and Politics group. 
In like manner the science majors and minors are nearly 
parallel to the corresponding group-courses. We are at once 
confronted with the question, why two systems which are so 
nearly identical? If one is better than the other why not 
apply it to all, irrespective of the degree conferred? The group 
courses make for simplicity in registration and in program 
construction. The adoption of the group system would do 
away with much of the confusion and delay resulting from 
the student’s attempt to construct a satisfactory combination 
of elective subjects. The group-courses permit a student to 
choose between several main subjects of study, but put into 
the hands of the Faculty the construction of these groups, in- 
suring logical correlation and sequence, the free electives in 
each group being quite sufficient to satisfy individual needs 
and preferences. The major and minor system leaves to the 
student the construction of the special combination as well as 
choice of his free elective. It appears then that there is much 
to be said in favor of the group system as a substitute for the 
major and minor system. At present there are no group- 
courses in the modern languages, in English, or in the Classics, 
the judgment of the Committee and the Faculty being that if 
a literary career is the object of a student he should have the 
foundation of classical preparation; but there is already an 
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insistent demand by parents and students for greater op- 
portunities in English, French, and Spanish, even though the 
student be a Ph.B. candidate. The free electives give these 
students a chance to pursue the desired modern language. 
It is argued that if the men are competent to carry these 
subjects as electives there is no valid objection to their be- 
ing offered the same modern language subjects arranged in 
group form, and in combination with approved collateral 
courses. So far as the experience of the past year goes, group 
courses have proven a success, and if they are as successful in 
the upper years as they have been with the Sophomore class, 
the extension of the group system to include the Classics, 
English, and the modern language might well be considered 
by the Faculty. Now it is perfectly evident that any such 
consideration will involve the question of substituting the 
group courses for the present major and minor system and’ 
that in turn will bring up the question of a single degree rather 
than the two degrees which are at present conferred. There is a 
feeling on the part of many of the Faculty that the difference 
between requirements for the two degrees is too slight to 
justify the differentiation, and it is a question whether, in 
light of modern educational policy, the time has not come to 
give serious thought to the granting of the B.A. degree only. 
The decision of this question at this time would be premature, 
but it deserves the consideration of the Faculty in the near 
future. 


CHANGES IN THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Candidates for the B.A. degree are expected to present 
four years of preparatory Latin and one year of College Latin 
to be admitted to Sophomore standing. By vote of the Faculty 
a student may offer three years of preparatory Greek as a 
substitute for the four years of Latin, and elect a year of 
College Greek in place of Latin A1. This change is going into 
effect at the opening of the next college year. 

New courses included in the curriculum are as follows: 


History B 27a. The Evolution of North American Society, 3 
hours, first term, offered by Professor Gabriel. 
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English C 50. Advanced Literary Composition, 1 hour, 
throughout the year, offered by Professor Canby. 

Philosophy A 3. Introduction to Philosophy, 3 hours, through- 
out the year, offered by Professor Sheldon. 

Law 1b. Introduction to Law, 3 hours second term, offered by 
Professor Corbin. Open to Seniors and intended to give the 
student a knowledge of the fundamental principle of com- 
mon law. This is substituted for the course in Constitu- 
tional Law formerly given by Mr. Taft. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on the Course of 
Study a major in the Spanish language and literature has 
been established, to consist of nine hours chosen from six 
courses including two in composition and at least three of a 
literary character. 

This action places Spanish on a level with French and 
German and makes it possible for a student to select it as his 
major subject of study. Professor Luquiens has been invited 
to take general supervision of the work in Spanish in the 


College. 


THE COMBINED LAW ACADEMIC COURSE 


Heretofore Seniors of approved standing in Yale College 
have been permitted to elect ten hours of Law in the Yale 
Law School as a part of their Senior schedule and count it 
toward their B.A. degree, and also toward their Law degree. 
The general principle of the combined course having been 
approved, the Faculty has voted that hereafter students may 
elect the full Freshman year of thirteen hours in the School 
of Law, which may be substituted for the last year of the 
academic course, counting toward both degrees. Students 
electing the combined course must have completed satis- 
factorily, by the end of Junior year, forty-five hours of aca- 
demic work, including all absolute requirements and a minor 
of three hours in History, Economics, Philosophy, or Psy- 
chology. 

Such students are rated as College Seniors with the ordinary 
Senior requirements and privileges. 
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Enro.iMent on November I, 1921, as published in the College 
catalogue was 1,037. 


JOG) CANO etal aa em SS. a I 
TY RUG) an ea erie dae A RA oS 6 cg er 3 
‘ i FORD sc) 4. MEME RR) cer es ge he OD 

EQ20U er Se EP), Ma IES) ite Soha 8 Cpe. dD) garg 
REO 24 ho, os Pa ee ey ED, Be ea TE aed 
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The above were candidates for a College degree. 
Students from other Schools attending Yale 
College classes were: 
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Students admitted from other Colleges and Universities. 36 
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36 


Of the seven students admitted by transfer to the Senior 
Class but two graduated in June, one with the B.A. degree, 
and one with the Ph.B. One man left early in the year because 
of his mother’s illness; four failed to complete the number of 
hours required. 

Of the fifteen students admitted by transfer to the Junior 
Class, one left during the year on account of illness, one 
failed in one course, and one failed in three courses; twelve 
completed satisfactorily fifteen or more hours of work. 

Of the fourteen students admitted by transfer to the Sopho- 
more Class nine have failed in from one and one-half to four 
and one-half hours; one left because of unsatisfactory stand- 

13 
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ing; and only five have completed satisfactorily the year’s 
work. 

These results indicate the need of more searching scrutiny 
of the records of applicants for transfer. 


LOSSES DURING THE YEAR 1921-22 


During the year the attendance has decreased for various 
reasons as follows: 


Robert Hartman Seiple, Class of 1923, died at his home, 
New Brighton, Pa., on January 3, 1922, from injuries received 
in an automobile accident. | , 

Allen Keith, Class of 1924, died, a hero, on November 28, 
1921, from injuries received in the Rialto Theatre fire. 

Seventeen students have left college because of low scholas- 
tic standing, seven because of illness, six because of financial 
difficulties, five to go into business, one on leave of absence, 
one to be married, nine because of bad conduct. The total 
decrease for the year is forty-eight. 


THE MARKING SYSTEM 


In 1918 the old marking system, with four as a maximum 
and two for a passing grade, was abandoned, and for it was 
substituted the percentage system. This change came about 
partly because the U.S. Government required the marks of 
the students in the R. O. T. C. to be furnished on the per- 
centage system, and also because it was in harmony with 
the prevailing practice in other universities. Appointments 
were awarded under the old system as follows: 


Philosophical Orations 330 and above 
High Orations 315 to 329, inclusive 
Orations 300 to 314, inclusive 


There has been a very noticeable change in the number of 
the highest appointment. For the past ten years Philosophical | 
Orations have been awarded as follows: 
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Members of the Classes of 1918, 1919, and 1920 were marked 
for the first part of their course on the old system and for 
the latter part on the new system. The great change in the 
number of “A” grade men is noticeable and must be attrib- 
uted in part to the change in the marking system. Under the 
percentage system, Philosophical Orations are granted for a 
grade of go or better, High Orations for a grade of 85-89 
inclusive, and Orations for a grade of 80-84 inclusive. While 
the change in the High Orations and Orations has not been so 
pronounced it is evident that our honors are granted on a 
different basis from that which formerly prevailed. The 
grade of 330 on the scale of 400 is equivalent to a percentage 
of 82.5, and we have raised our standard very considerably 
during the last four years so that the small number of “A” 
men must be attributed to this rather than to actual falling 
off in Scholars of the First Rank. Another contributing cause 
may be the great interest in Honors in special subjects. There 
were fifteen such Honors’ men announced on the Commence- 
ment program this year and it is quite probable that some 
of our best students devote themselves primarily to the 
Honors’ courses which they elect without so much considera- 
tion for general scholarship, although the rule requiring the 
maintenance of a grade of 80 for all Honors’ candidates in- 
sures their being scholars of excellent standing. It is undesir- 
able to make any change in the grades required for Honors, 
but there should be this explanation of the apparent decrease 
in the number of high stand men in the College. 


THE NEW QUALITY CREDIT SYSTEM 


By a unanimous vote of a joint committee representing the 
Freshman Year, the Sheffield Scientific School, and the 
College, with the approval of the President, a new quality 
credit system was adopted by the three undergraduate 
faculties concerned. 

The quality credit grade is 75, and a grade of 75 in one 
hour of work for one year gives one quality credit. One hour’s 
work for one term gives one-half a quality credit. In actual 
practice the term is the unit of time used in computation. A 
student must earn eighteen quality credits in order to graduate 
with his class in June. A student who fails to earn a quality 
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credit in any term is under disqualification in the next term 
and his allowance of absences is reduced to five. A student 
who fails to obtain four and one-half quality credits by the 
end of his Sophomore year, or ten by the end of his Junior 
year, will be required to withdraw from college. The new 
system is intended to insure a higher grade of work than a 
mere passing mark in a substantial proportion of college 
studies. 


THE RIALTO FIRE 


On the evening of November 27 the Rialto moving picture 
theatre was destroyed by fire and a number of lives were lost. 
Some of our Yale students were badly burned, and Allen 
Keith, of the Sophomore Class, lost his life as the result of 
burns received in his successful attempts to rescue women 
and children from the burning building. The heroic behavior 
of the students, and especially of Allen Keith, aroused the 
highest commendation not only from the citizens of New 
Haven but from people throughout the country, and from 
President Harding. An appropriate memorial volume, com- 
memorating the splendid sacrifice of Allen Keith, has been 
issued privately and distributed to friends and classmates. 


SUNDAY SERVICES IN WOOLSEY HALL 


BatrELL Chapel has long been inadequate for the Sunday 
services as well as for morning prayers. It has been necessary 
to hold separate services on week days for Freshmen and for 
upper classmen and on Sunday a short service has been held 
at ten and the regular preaching service at eleven o'clock. It 
is felt that the shorter service serves no useful purpose and 
students have looked upon it as a mere roll-call to insure 
their presence in New Haven on Sunday morning. At a con- 
ference of men interested in the maintenance of religious exer- 
cises in the University, attended by members of the Corpora- 
tion, by the College pastor, and by representatives of the 
faculties of the College and the Freshman Year, it was rec- 
ommended that the ten o’clock service in Battell Chapel be 
discontinued and that the regular University service, at an 
hour to be designated, be held in Woolsey Hall and open to 
all members of the University. This plan has been approved 
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and will be put into operation at the opening of the college 
year. It is hoped that it will be a satisfactory solution of a 
vexatious problem, but it is clear that an appropriate chapel, 
adequate for University congregations, is needed. 


CHANGES IN THE COLLEGE RULES 


Tue College rule determining the right to take more than 
fifteen hours of work in any term has been modified so that 
any student who has not failed in any course in the preceding 
term, may elect additional work to the extent of three hours. 
More than eighteen hours may be elected only with the 
approval of the Dean. This rule is designed to encourage 
men with minor deficiencies to make them good in a succeed- 
ing term or year and renders it possible for them to qualify 
for extra hours by completing a single term. 


THE NEW TIME-TABLE 


THE erection of the Sterling Chemistry Laboratory on Pier- 
son-Sage square must result in still further difficulties because 
of the distance between the Laboratory and the College 
Campus. When students are obliged to attend classes in 
Physics, Biology, or Chemistry, all of which laboratories are 
located on the hill it is necessary to grant a sufficient interval 
between recitations so as to enable men to reach classes 
promptly. A joint committee of the several schools, appointed 
to look into this question has arranged a new time-table 
allowing twenty minutes between recitations and reducing 
the number of morning recitations from five to four, placing 
the extra recitation in the afternoon. It has seemed to be 
the best solution of the problem and has been adopted by the 
three undergraduate faculties. The new time-table will there- 
fore go into effect at the opening of the college year. [See 
Secretary's Report, pages 9-10. | 


PRICES OF DORMITORY ROOMS 


- AFTER a year of experience with the Memorial Quadrangle 
and in light of the testimony given by Seniors and Juniors 
who occupied the new building, certain reductions in the 
price of dormitory rooms have been made, more especially 
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in single rooms and in certain classes of double rooms. The 
difference is approximately $5 per term. 

In order to equalize the disparity between the Memorial 
Quadrangle prices and those prevailing on the old campus, 
some adjustments in the rentals have been made in Vander- 
bilt and Wright halls. 

With the great variety of rooms and with great differences 
in location, it is extremely difficult to.arrive at an equitable 
rental until experience has indicated the preference of students 
and the advantages of the different suites in the building. It 
is hoped that the new schedule will prove satisfactory. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE COLLEGE RULES 


I wisH to express my appreciation of the services rendered 
by the members of this Committee. The meetings have been 
frequent and often prolonged; the questions under considera- 
tion have sometimes been perplexing and the Committee 
has exercised patience and discretion; the results of the year’s 
work have been most satisfactory. In accordance with the 
request of the Senior Council, approved by the Faculty a 
year ago, undergraduate representatives have been present at 
these meetings whenever matters not purely scholastic have 
been under consideration. The advice of these young gentle- 
men, representing the Student Council, has been most helpful 
to the Committee, and to them also I would express my 
thanks for their unprejudiced opinions and unselfish service. 
The results of this codperation between the undergraduate 
Council and the Faculty Committee are most gratifying. 
Student self-government is in the making. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOPHOMORE 
CLASS ADMINISTRATION 


Durine the year 1921-22 the Sophomore Committee has 
consisted of the following members: 
Professor Gabriel, Chairman; Professors Adams, Anderson, 
Baitsell, Hill, Leffler, Longwell, Pierpont, and Mr. Buck. 
The Committee has met at frequent intervals and has attempted to arrive 


at decisions of more than temporary importance. The codperation of the 
Dean’s Office has greatly facilitated the work, 
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The first problem which confronted the Committee had to do with the 
establishment of the Honor System in Yale College for the Class of 1924. 
As Freshmen they had been under the Honor System, and a vote taken near 
the end of Freshman year indicated that those who were going to the College 
desired to continue the Honor System in their Sophomore year. The vote, 
however, was considered to be inconclusive both by the members of the 
Faculty of Yale College and by the members of the Class of 1924. Neverthe- 
less, the Faculty decided to try out the Honor System for the Sophomores. 
In the early weeks of the autumn, there was some confusion in the minds of 
the Sophomores as to the nature of the Honor System by which they were 
supposed to be governed. The Committee decided to let the matter rest for 
the time being and to give the Sophomores ample time to consider continuing 
the Honor System. With the close of the football season and the approach 
of the mid-year examinations, the Committee urged an organization of the 
Sophomore Class under the Honor System. This brought about a general 
discussion of the Honor System throughout the Class which culminated in a 
vote taken early in January to decide the question. By an overwhelming 
majority the Class of 1924 voted to continue it, thereby, in the opinion of the 
Committee, permanently establishing the Honor System in Yale College. 
The Class proceeded to the election of a Discipline Committee of seven 
members, all of whom were men of high caliber, the Chairman being Mr. Ira 
E. Wight, Jr. Two cases were brought before the Discipline Committee and 
both were handled with promptness and good judgment. The Committee 
further proceeded to the formulation of general principles to govern the 
Honor System in the College. In the opinion of the Chairman of the Sopho- 
more Committee, the Honor System has been a distinct success and a desir- 
able change in the disciplinary organization of the College. 

At the conclusion of the mid-year examinations in February, the Sophomore 
Committee met its first serious scholastic problems. At that time twenty-one 
members of the Class were so deficient in their studies as to justify their 
being dropped under the College rules. The Committee, in conjunction with 
the Dean, conferred separately with each of these men and arrived at the 
following decisions. First, all of the twenty-one were technically dropped 
from college (four being dropped permanently). Second, ten men who had 
received their third term warning were allowed to apply for re-instatement 
under the special condition that they would withdraw from the College in case 
they received a general warning at mid-term or in June, or in case they re- 
ceived a term warning at any later time in their college course. Third, those 
men who had failed in three or more subjects in February after having been 
warned in December, were allowed to apply for re-instatement, with sched- 
ules reduced to twelve hours, on the special condition that they receive no 
term warnings thereafter. The reason for the formulation of this policy is to 
be found in the Committee’s belief that many of these delinquents were 
worth saving and could be saved by being brought face to face with the 
seriousness of their situation. The Committee feels that its policy has been 
justified by the results. Of these seventeen men readmitted under special 
condition only five have failed and have been required to withdraw. The work 
of the other twelve has been very satisfactory. In June there were other 
delinquents.and the Committee, following its original policy, placed thirteen 
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more men on special condition. The number of men placed on general warning 
follows: In December, 61; in February, 60; in April, 30; in June, 26. The 
number of men with an “‘A”’ grade for the two years is eight. 

At the beginning of the second term the University authorities definitely 
raised the scholastic standards of the undergraduate schools of the University 
by passing the quality credit rule. The part of the rule requiring administra- 
tion by the Sophomore Committee provided that a man should be dropped 
from college at the end of Sophomore year if he had not up to that time at 
least four and one-half quality credits. In view of the fact that for the first 
term of Sophomore year no quality credit rule had been in operation in the 
College, the Committee, for the Class of 1924, reduced the required number 
from four and one-half to three. Six men out of the entire class failed to 
comply with this rule. They were dropped from the College with permission 
to apply for re-instatement on the condition that they would withdraw from 
the College in case either in December or February of the following year they 
did not have in courses aggregating at least nine hours, grades of 75 or above, 
or in case they were warned in any subject. It is added as a matter of general 
interest that aside from these six men, there were only ten others in the 
Class who had less than four and one-half quality credits at the end of their 
Sophomore year. In view of the large number of deficiencies in quality credits 
in Freshman year and at the end of the first term of Sophomore year, the 
Committee feels that this small number of deficiencies at the end of Sopho- 
more year is a result of the strict enforcement of College regulations. 

The scholastic deficiencies at mid-years were due in part to extra-curricu- 
lum activities and in part to fraternity calling, “running,” and initiations. 
The Committee felt that the fraternity situation was particularly unfortu- 
nate. As a consequence it has urged the Interfraternity Council to change the 
time of initiation. The Council has done so, and in the future the “running”’ 
of candidates and their initiation will occur after the mid-year examinations. 

The Committee in its capacity as advisers for the members of the Sopho- 
more Class in the choice of their course of study, met the problem of a double 
system, namely, the major and minor system for B.A. candidates, and the 
group system for Ph.B. candidates. In view of the fact that the actual sub- 
jects chosen were in general so nearly identical under both systems, the 
Chairman of the Committee feels that the establishment of a single system is 
worthy of serious consideration. The establishment of the group system for 
all members of the Class would very greatly facilitate the work of the Sopho- 
more Committee. 

Rapy H. Gari, 
Chairman for the Committee. 
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THE SOPHOMORE CLASS (1924) 


Mempsers of the Class have handed in schedules for next 
year distributed as follows: 
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The major subjects elected the Class are as follows: 
B.A. candidates 
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The Ph.B. groups elected ae the Class are as follows: 


Social and Political Science 

History and Politics 

Psychology, Social Science, Bad Biology 
Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry . 
Chemistry and Biology 

Geology, Biology, and Chemistry 
Military Science 

Architecture 

MatHematics—Honors 
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During the past year members of the Class have incurred 
General Warnings as-indicated below: 
da Deco ln Keb. wiln April, hin June 
B.Axcandidates’.”~:.,.. . winttdg 44 23 25 
Plubeeandidates,..; 1. i sai23 22 8 6 
At the close of the year the number of men who have been 
demoted because of failures in seven and one-half hours or 
more of work is: 
B.A. candidates 26, aggregate shortage 271% hours 
Ph.B. 4 9; 84% “ 
Candidates for Honors in the Class have chosen the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Chemistry . 1 History 2 
English Sati I 
French . t Philosophy I 
Geology 1 Physics . I 
Greek’, .. I 
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THE JUNIOR CLASS (1923) 


Memesers of the Class have handed 1n schedules for next year 
distributed as follows: 
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The major subjects elected by the Class are as follows: 
B.A. Ph.B. 
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Candidates for Honors in the Class have chosen the follow- 
ing subjects: 


Chemistry) st. oe hak story 3 
Brighish gn iba. tem Sheed hee ae eatin : 2 
Geology) aay Ay) set a2 ee alosophy, 2 
Greek tipetg g's 20 Se he eC LOg yy I 


During this year members of the Class have incurred 
General Warnings as indicated below: 
In Decs” In Feb. In Aprile Invjuge 
B.A, candidates were. su eae 30 9 II 
Ph.B. " FE SFE ES Se 12 6 8 
At the close of the year, the number of men who have been 
demoted through failures in seven and one-half hours or more 
1s: 
BA: candidates IT, aggregate shortage 12214 hours 
Ph.B. 13° * 145 ore: 
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Five members of the Class were required to withdraw 
because of poor scholarship; four have been dismissed for 
bad conduct. 


THE SENIOR CLASS (1922) 


On Commencement Day, June 21, 1922, the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Arts honoris causa, and Bache- 
lor of Philosophy were conferred on members of classes as 
follows: 

1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 Totals 


BAS eee 2 I 5 238 246 

BiAl 7G; I I I I 4 

Pa. Be py 5 5 
Totals I I im I 5 244 pas 

The major subjects elected by the Class are as follows: 
BAR PSB: 
candidates candidates 

FABER POLOS Video ie ne Divine beers) * isp ath pas 27 

mIOCTeRE ACICNCES. Vu oh yy ee 2 en 4 

iemistyi. «o's a Pe MR ee oa, phat I I 

MC ORMIISTICS Techie roms Weep. alods Leg) 71 4 

SCARE Ne ROUTE eae i. | he en aire 4 72, 

Tene pret i aetna er Fee) aig. hs 12 

eno VME Maen Die, mem hc eae 2 

ECOG) ha Se eat. eM ES lee, Bale) 44 

Latin . Me Si MM i, eee ee a 

USWA eae) RE EL amaatee FE ST 38 

Military Science . I 

Philosophy ee ae ee 3 

Sh fete 60 PPR eR, 5)) Maas eee a 4 

PNVSICSRM ae se fea. Ae 2 

Combined Medical Course . 8 

Mathematics . I 


1 H.C. candidate—no major 


During the past year members of the Class have incurred 

General Warnings as indicated below: 
In Dee. In Feb. In April 
15 26 II 

Fifty-nine members of the Class failed to graduate. Of 
these forty-seven have deficiencies which may be completed 
in absentia and it is possible that about one-half of this group 
will make good their shortage before the November meeting 
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of the Corporation and will be awarded their degrees at that 
time. Eight men have been required to return to finish their 
work in residence. Four have been advised not to apply for 
re-admission. One member of the Class was required to with- 
draw during the year because of poor scholarship and four 
members were dismissed for bad conduct. 

Honors in special subjects were awarded to the following 
Seniors on Commencement Day: 


Joseph Dexter Bennett, 2d, English. 
Azariah Tripp Buffinton, History. 
Humbert Francis Cofrancesco, History. 
Montgomery Evans, 2d, French. 

Carl Manfred Gottfried, English. 
Laurence Simons Harris, English. 
Frederick Vanuxem Hebard, History. 
Francis Kelliher, History. 

Raphael Prince Koenig, History. 
William Peyton May, History. | 
Robert Guthrie Page, History. 

Charles Holden Prescott, Jr., Chemistry. 
Harold Robert Schaal, Classics. 
Willard Wylie Spencer, Philosophy. 
Harold Leo Stein, English. 


The Senior Appointment list contained ninety-five names, 
Philosophical Orations being awarded to: 

Lawrence Ridge Guild 

Charles Roy Keller 

Robert Guthrie Page 

McDonald Hardcastle Wilson 


The number of High Orations awarded was thirty-three 
and the number of Orations fifty-eight. 


FREDERICK S. JONES 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


Report or RusseE.u H. Cuitrenpven, Director. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report concern- 
| ing the Sheffield Scientific School for the academic year 
1921-22: 

The many complications attendant upon the reorganization 
of the University, which have entailed readjustments of 
considerable magnitude in the Scientific School during the 
past two years, have been gradually met and in most instances 
settled satisfactorily, so that now at the close of the present 
year the majority of the early difficulties have disappeared, 
with a promise of less embarrassment for the near future. 
There is, however, one problem of great importance for the 
future of the Scientific School which, while seemingly settled 
by the recommendations of the Committee of the Corpora- 
tion on Educational Policy, is not in practice definitely ad- 
justed. In the report of the Committee on Educational Policy 
it is stated “‘that the Schools of the University be so codérdi- 
nated and interrelated that the ‘principle of interchange of 
courses and facilities’ be applied, to all the Schools to the 
fullest extent, so as to prevent unnecessary duplication of 
similar courses and to make it possible for any well-qualified 
student of one School to take any course approved by his 
Faculty in another School.’ Further, the Committee on 
Educational Policy defined the College as “the University’s 
undergraduate School for non-professional study in the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences,’ while the Sheffield Scientific 
School was defined as “the University’s undergraduate School 
for professional study in Science and Engineering.’ Clearly 
. recognizing the somewhat ambiguous distinction between 
professional and non-professional undergraduate study the 
Committee on Educational Policy attempted to clarify the 
situation still further by the statement “that, except for 
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students taking the Combined College-Medical School course, © 
the ‘Humanities’ normally constitute the major portion of 
the total work of students in the College,” while for students 
of the Sheffield Scientific School “the major portion of their 
total work shall consist of approved courses in the Physical, 
Mathematical, and Natural Sciences.” 

These rulings. or recommendations are seemingly quite 
clear and appear to determine definitely the scope of the two 
undergraduate schools. Such rulings were obviously necessary, 
otherwise there would be danger of the same duplication of 
courses as existed in the days of the “Select Course” before 
reconstruction transferred it to the College, with the difference, 
however, that the duplication would be in the Sciences instead 
AP iniehe Humanities Phe Governing Board of the Sheffield 
Scientific School, in planning for the future, on the basis of 
the Corporation’s action regarding reconstruction, has under- 
stood that undergraduate students desiring to go ‘beyord the 
elementary study of Science, i.e., to specialize in the Mathe- 
matical, Physical, and Natural Sciences should come to the 
Scientific School, while those desirous of specializing in the 
Humanities should go to the College. The line of demarcation 
between the two undergraduate Schools is thereby made 
clear and distinct; each School has its own field of effort and 
unnecessary duplication and rivalry are done away with. 
This, the Governing Board: of the Scientific School had 
thought was one of the objects of University reorganization, 
and in looking to the future it seemed possible that the 
Sheffield Scientific School as the University’s undergraduate 
School for specialization in Science would have a clear field 
for development and progress. But if the two Schools are both 
to specialize in Science; if each School is to offer parallel 
courses in Chemistry, Physics, Geology, and Biology, etc., 
with no restriction in the number of hours to be devoted to 
Science by the College student or no restriction in the char- 
acter of the courses offered, then the two undergraduate 
Schools will be in the position of rivals, each struggling to 
make headway against the other, a very undesirable and 
unnecessary condition of affairs. 

It is obvious that the distinction made by the Committee 
on Educational Policy between professional and non-profes- 
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sional study of Science as applied to undergraduate study 
jcannot have much, if any, weight. The student who desires 
to fit himself: for professional work in Chemistry, Physics, 
Geology, or Biology, for example, has before him a large 
number of courses in one or the other of these sciences, as he 
may elect, all of them more or less fundamental in character, 
and as an undergraduate he would have at the best little 
opportunity for the more highly specialized study which 
truly professional work calls for. In other words, so-called 
professional study of Science for the undergraduate consists 
for the most part merely in specialization in a given Science or 
related Sciences, whereby he becomes familiar with the 
fundamental aspects of the subject, and the training is es- 
sentially the same for the student who aims at general culture 
and the student who eventually hopes to make use of his 
knowledge in connection with his life work. They are all 
practically courses in “pure science” as distinct from so-called 
“applied science.’ 

Plainly, no differentiation of undergraduate students on 
such a basis can be made effective. It would seem as if the 
only practical way of meeting the present difficulty would be 
to limit specialization in the Natural, Mathematical, and 
Physical Sciences, on the part of undergraduates, to students 
in the Scientific School, in the same manner as specialization 
in the Social Sciences and the Humanities is limited to the 
students of the College. In practice, this can be readily con- 
trolled by limitation of the number of hours a student of the 
College is allowed to take in Science, with a corresponding 
limitation of the number of hours a student of the Scientific 
School can take in the Humanities, in harmony with the 
recommendation of the Committee on Educational Policy. 
If some such rule as this is not put into effect, there is real 
danger that the two undergraduate schools will suffer from 
lack of a definite policy and that. the readjustments in the 
University which reconstruction was designed to accomplish 
will have failed in giving impartial justice, remembering that 

- the plan proposed by the Committee on Educational Policy 
was based on the principle that there must be “due regard 
to the history and traditions of the University to conserve 
whatever is best in the life of the various units that compose 
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School needs to know in planning for the immediate future, 
in arranging its courses of study and the opportunities it 
should strive to offer in Science, is whether there are to be two 

undergraduate schools specializing in Science, and more or 
less in competition with each other, or whether there is to be 
only one undergraduate School of Science in which all students 
intending to specialize in Science shall be enrolled. On the 
settlement of this question rests in large measure the future 


of the Sheffield Scientific School. 


ENROLLMENT 


At the opening of the college year the number of students 
enrolled in the Sheffield Scientific School was as follows: 


Heniors yi. 1". slew’ de. oti), eaepha ply chee. Weta Ce nen etter 
Juniors: oie a. tt cast ite te ee a 
Sophomores. . oe Rays eae 
Students not candidate for a degree. 2 ee oe aia 9 

Total: oy.) Seo a ae ethiee 6 cer Sch a 


This total of 532 contrasts with 707 for the college year 
1920-21 and with 1,020 for the year 1919-20, this latter 
number including a Freshman Class of 304. The enrollment 
this year represents the low watermark due to reconstruction 
with loss of the Select Course, etc. The Senior Class of 75 
was composed of a small group of men who entered with the 
Class of 1921 but who voluntarily elected to pursue four 
years of undergraduate study prior to the latter course be- 
coming obligatory. 

The students of the Junior Class were distributed as follows: 


Chemistry . “ed. | eee 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry OR Oe a 
Pre-Medical (Biological ene 6 Co A ly DR 
Pre-sHorestryi! hic. a fe. 3 Bet. >in tes. ae ae 
Mining ahs Sih dvi don:d iSbconut eR le*i <>< etenaes o ee 
Metallurgy 2.3... Ce ts ee 
Administrative Engineering ae ee 
Civil Engineering 9iit)') 77 te UE | GRA 
Mechanical‘Engitieering i.4)'% 08) 2). on) ic oeeeiRe 
Electrical Engineering}. «25 hak resist: +) ncaa eee ae 


"Total oo eta wae eRe ate gee ctl nd ee 
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In the Sophomore year there was an enrollment of 260, 
distributed as follows: 


Peretecerinn ocience sammy yeemmrera i Pt LTE Ile dal EY CG 
Administrative: Engiticering it) git st Aes las. hGe 
pcieticeras- Applied) to Indusmry) er jarhiieviec) -aiuianid, 62 
Chemistry, i 6 i, Sal RIDE! Vee Se EE 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry Ee MOT ae Ea 
Pre-Medical : Ce ae eee eee et i ote, LS 
Combined Medical) TVA PURO OL tng 
Minis rhe 4i ols katt sy TAPES WL, ce ROnEeY a Ue Ortols 
Pie CHUUTE ie aul ata at te Tei ot ahah ce aa eae AL 
Le VOlecty. aemiats GT eas Toa er wn dis a) a ED 

hotel Se Re, ; LET aE Rd : . 260 


It is to be noted aia in Re citbstciains Class fe distribu- 

tion of students between Engineering and Natural Science is 
somewhat different from last year. This year there were 121 
registered in the two Engineering Groups, while 139 were 
registered in the Natural Science Groups, this relative in- 
crease of numbers in Natural Science being due without 
doubt to the establishment of the new course, ““Science as 
Applied to Industry.” 
_ At the close of the year, members of the Freshman Class 
electing to come to the Scientific School as Sophomores next 
year numbered 254. The courses of study selected by these 
students are as follows: | 


Meginertinrociences GEM ta Wa ee a gle 7D 
Peninisthative LuAgmecting:s xm lire meaty sy Pee Ei OTN. 9 86d 
sutencesas Applied to Industry Vout. eb Ry EL LO up go 
Chemistry . Le WRT iy tae TSO 
Industrial and Engineering Chemistry Ll co aN Tia ae ee A 
Pre-Medical Me? | MME Ua ers ATION Oe Rig oh iD 
Vin emane ait a: MMMR ee ctacs Mul hat oh on Sei we mn a Tete ST 
Pv lecanieonm re Agr, Os MMe, PE Me Nt cae gs 
Piet aN, ME GY Ke Pe te ea he ere, ey 

Lotus veaes.* Simomeaeehs: Ste eS ad. 2 ayn 


Here, the number of students electing Engineering, 140, 
shows a decided increase over the number, 114, choosing 
‘courses in the Natural Science Group; a reversal of the order 
which prevailed in the Sophomore Class of this year. 

The enrollment in the Sophomore Class for the past two 
years indicates quite clearly that the two new courses, 


14 


9 
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“Administrative Engineering” and “Science as Applied to 
Industry,” are meeting an apparent need. The important 
part which Science in its various applications is destined to 
play in the industrial life of the country places a responsibility 
upon American universities to provide adequate training for 
the men who are to take eventually a leading part in the 
maintenance and development of the industrial life of the 
nation. The two courses, ‘‘Administrative Engineering” and 
“Science as Applied to Industry,” it is believed are well 
adapted for meeting at least some of the needs which un- 
questionably exist. Further, the demand for men versed in 
the principles of Chemistry and with training adapted to 
fitting them for positions in the chemical industries should 
make the course in “Industrial and Engineering Chemistry ” 
one equally popular with the two above mentioned courses. 
With the new facilities offered in Chemistry, in connection 
with the Sterling Chemistry Laboratory, there is every reason 
to believe that enrollment in the two chemical courses will 
show a decided increase in the near future. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


On Commencement Day, June 21, 1922, the degree of Bache- 
lor of Science was conferred for the first time in the history of 
the University. The number of students receiving this degree 
was 71. The class, though small, had maintained throughout 
its course of four years, a fairly high grade of scholarship. The 
degree of Bachelor of Science with distinction was awarded to 
11 men, a much higher percentage than usual. The awards 
were as follows: 


Summa Cum Laude 


James William Clise, Jr. (Mechanical Engineering), Seattle, — 
Wash. 

Elliott DeForest (Mechanical Engineering), Minneapolis, — 
Minn. 

Gordon Mears Markle (Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try), New Haven, Conn. 

‘Clifford Moulton Myers (Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 
try), New Haven, Conn. 
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Magna Cum Laude 


Clinton DeWitt Hanover, Jr. (Civil Engineering), Groton, 
Conn. 

Whitney Bodman Hobbs (Mechanical Engineering), River- 
side, Hl. 

George Winthrop Jackman (Mechanical Engineering), Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


Cum Laude 


David Moscovitz (Industrial and ne ae Chemistry), 
New Haven, Conn. 

Jacob Samuel Rachba (Electrical Bepineeriney New Haven, 
Conn. 

Harold Harmond Richardson (Metallurgy), Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Edwin Raymond Zeitz (Electrical Engineering), New Haven, 


Conn. 


Further, general two-year honors for excellence in all studies 
of the course were awarded to 3 members of the Class, while 
general one-year honors for excellence in all studies were 
awarded to 7 members of the Class. 

In the Junior Class, general three-year honors for excellence 
’ in all studies were awarded to 19 members, while general 
two-year honors for excellence in all studies were awarded 
to 4 members of the Class, and general one-year honors to 
8 members. 

In the Sophomore Class, general one-year honors for excel- 
lence in all studies were awarded to 20 members of the Class 
and honors in special studies to 4 members. 

Owing to scholarship deficiencies 22 members of the Junior 
Class were required to withdraw from the Institution during 
the year, prior to the final examinations; 4 were required to 
withdraw for disciplinary reasons; and 10 withdrew for other 
reasons, such as financial, illness, etc., thus making a total 
loss of 36 during the year. 

In the Sophomore Class the mortality was less pronounced, 
only 5 men being required to withdraw for scholarship defi- 
ciencies, prior to the final examinations; and 4 for disciplinary 
reasons. In addition 12 found it necessary to withdraw for 
financial reasons, illness, or other causes, thus making a total 
during the year of 21 withdrawals. 
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At the final examinations in June, 6 members of the Junior 
Class made such poor scholarship showing that the Faculty 
ruled they must repeat the year. For the same reason, II 
members of the Sophomore Class were not allowed to go on 
with the work of Junior year. 


APPOINTMENT OF DEAN 


THE retirement of the Director at the close of the present 
college year led to the appointment of a Committee of the 
Governing Board early in the year to consider the selection of 
a successor. After careful consideration on the part of the 
Committee, Doctor Charles Hyde Warren, Professor of Min- 
eralogy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was 
selected for the position and this choice was, in due time, con- 
firmed by the Corporation of the University, and at the same 
time his appointment as Professor of Geology was ratified. 

Professor Warren graduated from the Sheffield Scientific 
School in the Class of 1896, having completed the regular 
course in Chemistry, with honors. He then spent three years 
in graduate study specializing in Mineralogy, receiving the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Yale in 1899. After com- 
pletion of his graduate work Doctor Warren served as an 
Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School under the late 
Professor Penfield, and the following year he was appointed 
Instructor in Mineralogy in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Later, in 1904, he was promoted to be Assistant 
Professor; in 1909 Associate. Professor; and in 1912 full 
Professor, holding the Chair of Mineralogy in the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Mining at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

Doctor Warren has had a broad experience, both in the 
field of teaching and as an investigator in his chosen line of 
work. This experience, coupled with his pleasing personality 
and his enthusiasm for and interest in the School over which 
he is now to preside, promise an administration which should 
lead to broader and fuller development in the Sheffield Scien- 
tific School. The entire Faculty welcomes him here with full 
confidence in his ability and desire to promote in the fullest 
possible measure the interests of the School. 
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SINCE the resignation of Professor James F. McClelland, in 
1919, the chair of Mining has been vacant. It has not been 
easy to find the right man to fill this responsible position, but 
the appointment of Benjamin Britton Gottsberger has 
brought to the University a man whose training and experi- 
ence make him well qualified to carry on and develop the 
work in this field of Science. Mr. Gottsberger graduated from 
the School of Mines of Columbia University in 1895, after 
which he had a varied experience as assayer, surveyor, etc., 
with various mining companies, becoming finally connected 
with the Tennessee Copper Company with which he served 
successively as engineer, assistant manager, and finally general 
manager. After nine years of experience with this company 
he became general manager of the Miami Copper Company, 
and helped to develop this prospect to one of the most success- 
ful producers of copper in this country. In 1919 he severed his 
connection with the Miami Company, entering on consulting 
work as a Mining Engineer in New York City. He has likewise 
served for the year just completed as secretary of the Mining 
and Metallurgical Society of America. With Mr. Champion 
H. Mathewson as Professor of Metallurgy and Mr. Gotts- 
berger as Professor of Mining the proper development of these 
two related subjects of study may be confidently hoped for. 


CHAIR OF MATHEMATICAL PHYSICS 


Doctor Leicu Pace, for some years past Assistant Professor 
of Physics, has been advanced to a professorship of Mathe- 
matical Physics with membership in the Governing Board 
of the Sheffield Scientific School, with assignment also to the 
Graduate School. 

Doctor Page graduated from the Sheffield Scientific School 
in 1904 and took the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Yale in 1913, after a graduate course in Physics. Having 
served in the capacity of assistant, instructor, and then as 
assistant professor, Doctor Page has shown himself to be a 
competent and inspiring teacher, while his scholarly ability 
and capacity for creative work have brought him well de- 
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served recognition in his chosen field. It is gratifying to have 
Doctor Page now permanently connected with the Univer- 
sity in this responsible position. 


OTHER PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS 


CHARLES SHERMAN FarnuaM, Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, has been advanced to the position of Associate 
Professor of Civil Engineering, with assignment to the Shef- 
field Scientific School. 

Richard Shelton Kirby, Assistant Professor of Drawing 
and Descriptive Geometry, has been advanced to the position 
of Associate Professor of Engineering Drawing, with assign- 
ment to the Sheffield Scientific School. 

Alan Mara Bateman, Assistant Professor of Economic 
Geology, has been advanced to the position of Associate 
Professor of Economic Geology, with assignment to the 
Sheffield Scientific School and to the Graduate School. 

Herbert Lee Seward, Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering, has been advanced to the position of Associate 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, in charge of Industrial 
Management, with assignment to the Sheffield Scientific 
School. 

Arthur Joseph Hill, Assistant Professor of Organic Chemis- 
try, has been advanced to the position of Associate Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, with assignment to the Faculties of the 
Sheffield Scientific School and the Graduate School. 

Archer Eben Knowlton, E.E., has been made Assistant 
Professor of Electrical Engineering with assignment to the 
Sheffield Scientific School. Mr. Knowlton has served here for 
several years as Instructor in Electrical Engineering, coming 
to us from Trinity College where he had taught for some time. 
Mr. Knowlton is also Electrical Engineer for the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission and devotes one day a week to 
his duties in that connection. 

Royal D. Sloan has been appointed for one year as Assistant 
Professor of Electrical Engineering, with assignment to the 
Sheffield Scientific School, to carry on the work of Assistant 
Professor Morrow who has leave of absence for the next 
college year. Mr. Sloan has been for some years past Assistant 
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Professor of Electrical Engineering in the University’ of 
Montana. His experience in connection with electrical works 
as well as his teaching experience should make him a valuable 
man in the Department of Electrical Engineering. 

Adolph H. Armbruster has been appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Accounting with assignment to the Sheffield Scientific 
School and to Yale College, to occupy the position left vacant 
by the resignation of Assistant Professor Earl A. Saliers. Mr. 
Armbruster graduated from Western Reserve with the degree 
of B.A. in 1918. He then studied at the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, where he 
obtained the degree of M.B.A. in 1921. During the past year 
he has been with Price, Waterhouse Company, of New York 
City, so that by academic training and practical experience he 
is apparently well fitted to carry on the courses of instruction 
here in Accounting. 


RESIGNATIONS 


Harotp VeatcH Boze.t, for some years Assistant Professor 
of Electrical Engineering but who during the last year of his 
work here was on half-time, withdrew permanently from his 
teaching work here at the opening of the present college year. 

Percy Wells Bidwell, for several years Assistant Professor 
of Economics, and who during this present college year has 
been on leave of absence, has formally resigned his position 
in order to carry on important research work in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

Earl Adolphus Saliers, Assistant Professor of Accounting, 
resigned his position at the close of the year in order to devote 
his time to the preparation of a handbook of Accounting. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN PETROLOGY 


In order to carry out the wish of her brother, the late Professor 
Joseph Paxon Iddings, of the United States Geological Survey, 
a graduate of the Sheffield Scientific School in the Class of 
1877, Mrs. Estelle Iddings Cleveland, his sole heir, presented 
to the Sheffield Trustees the entire portion of his estate which 
yields an annual income of approximately sixteen hundred 
dollars. During the life of Mrs. Cleveland one thousand 
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dollars of this income is to be paid to her. Five hundred dol- 
lars each year will be at once available for a Fellowship for 
research work in Petrology. Eventually other fellowships 
in the same subject may be created or the present Fellowship 
increased in amount. 


OTHER GIFTS 


Docror Ernest Howe, of New Haven, has presented to the 
School material originally belonging to his father-in-law, 
Doctor Arnold Hague, a student in the Sheffield Scientific 
School in 1863, and gathered by him when a member of the first 
exploring party to traverse the North American continent. The 
gift, comprising photographs, maps, and specimens of great 
historical value, has been deposited in Kirtland Hall, with the 
Department of Economic Geology. 

The Westinghouse Airbrake Company has presented to the 
School a Cross Compound Compressor for demonstration 
purposes, for use in the Mason Laboratory of Mechanical 
Engineering. This is a very valuable piece of apparatus which 
will prove of great service in connection with the work in 
Mechanical Engineering. | 

The Toledo Scale Company has presented to the Scientific 
School, for use in connection with the automobile testing 
plant in the Mason Laboratory of Mechanical Engineering, 
a very valuable Toledo Dynamometer Scale. This gift is due 
in large measure to the interest and generosity of Mr. Robert 
R. Theobald, Vice-President of the Toledo Scale Company, a 
graduate of Yale College in the Class of 1918. 

Mrs. Louis V. Pirsson has presented to the Sheffield Trus- 
tees a portrait of her husband who, prior to his death in 
December, 1919, served for many years as Professor of Phys- 
ical Geology in the Sheffield Scientific School. The portrait in 
question was painted by William Sergeant Kendall, Dean of 
the School of the Fine Arts, and has been placed in the 
Trustees’ Room in Sheffield Hall. 

Mr. Chester W. Lyman of New York City, Class of 1882, 
Yale College, has presented to the Board of Trustees of the 
Sheffield Scientific School a bust in marble of his father, 
Chester S. Lyman, who was Professor of Physics and Astron- 
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omy in the Sheffield Scientific School from 1859 to 1889. This 
beautiful piece of artistic work was done by Mr. J. T. Porter 
of New York City, and has been placed in the Faculty Room 
of the Sheffield Scientific School. 


PRIZES 


A “WESTINGHOUSE STEAM TURBINE Prize” of five hundred 
dollars has been established by Mr. Herbert T. Herr, Vice- 
President of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, of the Class of 1899 S. The prize in question is 
offered for a period of four consecutive years, and is open to 
the students of the Senior Class and graduate students in 
Mechanical Engineering, and is to be awarded to the success- 
ful competitor for a creditable design of a successful turbine. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Walter Seligman of the 
Class of 1913 S., the Chester Harding Plimpton Prize has 
been established in memory of Mr. Plimpton, a graduate of 
the Class of 1914 S. who lost his life in the World War. This 
prize, consisting at present of seventy-five dollars in cash and 
a bas-relief medal, is to be given under the auspices of the 
Aurelian Honor Society to that member of the Senior Class of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, who in character, scholarship, 
and general ability, fulfills best the qualities exemplified in 
the life of Chester Plimpton. The award is made by vote of 
members of the Senior Class after a Committee, composed of 
the Dean and three other members of the Faculty, have 
selected five men who, in their judgment, meet the conditions. 
This year the prize was awarded to Philip West Thompson, 


of Denver, Colo. 


CERTIFICATE OF WITHDRAWAL FOR GOVERN- 
MENT SERVICE 


Unpber the authority of the Corporation of the University, 
certificates of withdrawal from the Sheffield Scientific School’ 
for war service were granted to certain men who were unable 
to qualify for the bachelor’s degree, honoris causa, or the 
Certificate of Honor. This Certificate of Withdrawal reads as 
follows: 
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CERTIFICATE OF WITHDRAWAL FROM 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE 


Whereas, , while a student in the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University, voluntarily withdrew from the 
Class in order to enter the service of his country, (date) 
, this certificate is issued to him in recognition of his patriotic 
action. 
Director of the Sheffield Scientific School 
(seal) 
MCMXxXI 


Ninety such certificates have been issued this present year 
to students who withdrew from the Sheffield Scientific School 
for Government Service. 


COURSES FOR METERMEN 


Fo.t.owinc the plan inaugurated last year the Department 
of Electrical Engineering has conducted during this present 
year a special training course for electric metermen, from this 
and adjoining states, extending over a period of ten days dur- 
ing the recess in September and the spring recess in April. 
Forty-nine men were in attendance, the course being under 
the special direction of Assistant Professor Archer E. Knowl- 
ton, who is the Electrical Engineer for the Public Utilities 
Commission of Connecticut. The results were apparently 
highly satisfactory to those attending and illustrate one means 
by which the Dunham Laboratory of Electrical Engineering 


can be of service to the community. 


CHESTER S. LYMAN LECTURES 


Tue Chester S. Lyman lectures on Water Conservation by 
Storage were given this year to the members of the Senior 
Class by Doctor Arthur Powell Davis, Director of the United 
States Reclamation Service. The lectures, five in number, 
were on the following topics: : 

1. Sources and distribution of Water Supply. 

2. Principal uses of Water. 

3. Water Storage. 


4. Irrigation and Drainage. 
5. Typical Hydraulic Works. 
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QUALITY CREDITS 


For several years past the rule requiring that each student. 
of the Sheffield Scientific School on graduation shall have 
attained high scholarship grades in at least a fraction of his 
work has been in force. Differences in practice, however, 
between the Freshman Year, Yale College, and the Scientific 
School, have been somewhat troublesome, and an effort has 
been made, through the work of a Joint Committee, to adopt 
rules in the matter of quality credits which should apply 
more or less uniformly to the three undergraduate groups. 
The rules to be in force this next year require that at least 
thirty per cent of the undergraduate’s work shall be of 
quality credit grade, this grade being 75 on a scale of 100 or 
C+. A quality credit is based on one year-hour of work, but 
a one-half quality credit will be given for a grade of 75 for 
each term-hour of work. In the case of the College and the 
Freshman Year the quality credits are on net hours. In the 
Scientific School they are on a basis of total hours, 1.e., includ- 
ing the hours of preparation, so that as a general rule the 
College quality credit has to be multiplied by three in the 
Scientific School. 

For failure to secure any quality credits in the first term 
of any college year (unless the required total shall already 
have been attained), the penalty shall be disqualification and 
the cancellation of two-thirds of the student’s allowed ab- 
sences for the second term. For failure to secure any quality 
credits in the second term of any year prior to Senior year, the 
penalty shall be disqualification and the cancellation of not 
less than two-thirds of the student’s allowed absences for the 
first term of the following year. The new rules also provide 
that any student who has not acquired at least thirty quality 
credits by the end of Junior year will be required to withdraw 
from the Scientific School. Further, a student who has failed 
to acquire the minimum total of fifty-five quality credits by — 
the close of the regular final examinations in Senior year 
cannot graduate in June, and will not have an opportunity to 


qualify for his degree before the fall of that year. 
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COST OF INSTRUCTION 


Unper the By-laws of the Yale Corporation, May, 1920, the 
Dean is called on to assist the Treasurer of the University 
in the preparation of the annual budget, and in so doing he is 
required to present to the Treasurer the School Budget “based 
upon the apportionment of charges for instruction for the pre- 
ceding year sanctioned by the Prudential Committee, and up- 
on such costs of administration, maintenance of laboratories, 
or operations of buildings and plant as may be fairly charge- 
able to the School.” With departmentalization of the Uni- 
versity costs for instruction are now based entirely upon the 
worksheets presented to the Treasurer’s Office each term by 
the various departments of study, giving the number of hours 
each instructor spends in classroom work, the number of 
students under his instruction, and the distribution of these 
students among the different Schools of the University. On 
the basis of these worksheets the Treasurer’s Office, according 
to the present usage, apportions the charge for instruction 
made against the several schools on the basis of the proportion 
of the instructor’s time devoted to the requirements of each 
school. The sum total of these apportionments of costs against 
the respective schools naturally gives the annual cost to each 
school for the instruction provided its students. This in no 
sense represents the cost to the University since the Uni- 
versity carries all salaries above $5,000 in the case of full 
professors, and in the case of assistant professors all amounts 
above $3,000. Further, there is no charge for instruction to 
the respective schools in the case of professors holding an 
endowed chair. The cost of instruction as used here, therefore, 
is the amount which is a charge against the school in question. 

An analysis of the cost of instruction to a given school is a 
matter not only of interest but instructive in many ways; in 
making such an analysis, however, it is important to have 
some definite unit for comparison. The writer has made such 
an analysis with a view to determining the cost to the Scien- 
tific School per student year-hour in the different courses of 
study for the college year 1920-21 and for the college year 
1921-22. 

As an illustration of the method pursued, a given instructor 
in Engineering, with a charge apportioned to the Sheffield 
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Scientific School of $4,150, has a course first term of 8 hours 
per week given to 23 students and 5 hours a week for the 
second term given to 13 students, equalling a total of 125 
student year-hours. In addition he has a Seminary course of 
1 hour per week with 12 students for the first term, equalling 
6 student year-hours, and a Seminary course for the first term 
’ of 1% hours per week with 11 students, equalling 8 student 
year-hours, and a Seminary course of 114 hours per week with 
25 students, equalling 19 student year-hours, for the second 
term. This makes a total of 158 student year-hours at a cost 
to the Sheffield Scientific School of $26.25 per student year- 
hour. Following this method with each instructor in every 
department of study where instruction is given to students of 
_ the Sheffield Scientific School, the cost per student year-hour - 
has been worked out in full. These results have been tabulated 
under the head of thedepartments of study and the summaries 
for the two years are as follows: 


FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 1920-21 


Student Total Cost Cost per 

Departments of Study Year- to the Student 

ty Teo hours Scientific School Year-hour 
Engineering Drawing . . . 1104% $7,538.50 $6.83 
Social and Political Sciences . 2243 15,483.66 6.90 
Engineering Mechanics . . 1784) 12,360.00 6.93 
Eiistory pees (a. ie 426 3,000.00 7.04 
Mechanical Engineering ape 203034 28,924.17 9.85 
eReMUStry 0 es cee nk. ween 2049 9 20,902.55 10.23 
uryoieae pe eee tO gag 28,887.50 10.61 
German. . Dats. a 315 3620.00 11.49 
Civil Engineering he Ph & io 905 10,634.50 L175 
Geology and Miner alogy ae 36234 4,266 .00 17,77 
Mining and Metallurgy . . 372 45390 .00 11.80 
Pactericicgy wae. oy. ae go 1,150.00 Ie 77 
Pslish 5 Pewee) | Ua Tt02}4 14,360.00 13.03 
Mathematics: YO fee. 00) 93a 84244 11,344.50 13.46 
LOGOS os hie da a. 42714 6,348.00 14.87 
Electrical Engineering . . enn 3 ie, FOTOS 2 16.32 
Romance Languages . . . 85614 15,314.00 17.89 
Botany . oe 204. 3,663.00 17.96 
Physiological Chemistry DOE 177% ghees ee, 18.72 

20190 $216,291 .g0 

Average . . $10.71 


Total enrollment, 686 students, Cost per student, $315.00, 
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FOR THE COLLEGE YEAR 1921-22 


Student Total Cost Cost per 
Departments of Study Year- to the Student 
hours Scientific School Year-hour 
Philosophy and Psychology. 110% $543.56 $4.92 
Engineering Drawing . . . 890 7237433 8.13 
Phiygiesy phi. . 264214 23,030.85 8.72 
Social and Political Sciences yr, Lag YS I1,O61.15 9.84 
Geology and pe aie Rech 537% 5,315.76 9.89 
Chemistry .. . SLE obo te 285757. 30 12.50 
Engineering Mechanics Sr algirtetORbe4 11,961.65 oany! 
Mathematics. . baie 928% hey Goin 12.30 
Physiological atlas We ate LT 154.28 14.02 
Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy . . LF obey tad 40034 S571 Tess Baas tS 
Mining Engineering. LY Feta eaOO Ye: 6,570.23 14.26 
Electrical Engineering. . . 118634 17,623.30 14.85 
Binglean tena a1 ie bain cee 47534 7513940 15.02 
Mechanical Engineering Pet tisiny LAO We 2eeal 120 14.34 
Gétanan Us abi eae 151% 2,537.40 16.75 
Botany. = \ eee oe 255 45331 .00 17.00 
Romance Languages Set n Si 330 7,386 .70 22.38 
Civil Engineering’... . 46334 10,880.92 23.46 
Bacteriology iyi. Soya girs 9 250.00 27.78 
1488374 $184,147.32 
Average Ar. a td ; $12.37 
Total enrollment, 513 Maden Cost per student, $359.00. 


Critical analysis of these figures leads to many interesting 
suggestions. Attention, however, may be called to the general 
fact that as the enrollment increases, and divisions increase 
in size, the cost of instruction per student year-hour naturally 
diminishes. Thus, with a total enrollment of 513 students, the 
average cost to the Scientific School per student year-hour 
was $12.37, while with an enrollment of 686 students the cost 
per student year-hour fell to an average of $10.71. With such 
enrollments as these the cost for instruction over the income 
from tuition is very large. Thus, in the year 1920-21 with an 
enrollment of 686 students and a charge for tuition of $300 
per student, less $70 covering overhead charge, library and 
gymnasium fees, etc., the total income from tuition applicable 
to meet the cost of instruction was $157,780, whereas the cost 
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to the Sheffield Scientific School for the instruction given 
that year was $216,291.90, a deficit of $58,511.90. | 

The present year, with an enrollment of 513 students and 
a charge for tuition of $300 per student less $70, the total in- 
come applicable to meet the cost of instruction was $117,990, 
whereas the cost of instruction to the Sheffield Scientific 
School for this year totals $184,147.32, making a deficit of 
$66,157.32. 


In closing my report for the year I cannot refrain from 
calling attention again to what was emphasized in the report 
of last year, i.e., the imperative need for the filling of two 
chairs of instruction of special importance to the students of 
the Sheffield Scientific School, viz., a chair of Industrial 
Chemistry and a chair of Administrative Engineering. The 
deficiency which existed a year ago in Mining has now been 
satisfactorily met, but the two large courses in Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry and Administrative Engineering 
need to have at their head men specially qualified by training 
and experience to supervise the instruction given in these two 
courses. If America is to maintain the position which she has 
gained for herself in the industrial world it is imperative that 
she have at her command large numbers of trained chemists, 
competent to deal with the varied problems arising in con- 
nection with the chemical industries. The opportunities are 
large, and Yale as a University should do her part in the 
education and proper training of young men to fill the im- 
portant positions which are bound to be open in the near 
future. Further, there is a crying demand-for men of ability 
who are trained in scientific methods to open up new paths in 
the applications of science; and while this is true of all branches 
_ of science it is especially true of the chemical sciences. 

Further, in Administrative Engineering where the training 
is broad, it is very important that a man be at the head of this 
course of instruction who is thoroughly conversant with the 
broader engineering problems of the day, well trained as an 
Engineer, and with experience in measuring the relative value 
of engineering problems; one who can lay out a course of in- 
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struction covering the undergraduate years here best adapted 
for meeting the requirements, and giving proper weight to 
the varied relationships which must necessarily enter into a 
proper course of instruction. Such men are not easy to find, 
but search should be made at the earliest possible moment in 
order to have the course in Administrative Engineering super- 
vised and led by a man of the proper type. 


RUSSELL H. CHITTENDEN 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Report or WiisBur Lucius Cross, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— | 


[ HAVE the honor ‘to submit the following report con- 
cerning the Graduate School for the university year 
1921-22. 3 


ADMINISTRATION AND INSTRUCTION 


Tue General Faculty of the Graduate School as now con- 
stituted consists of professors of all grades and instructors 
throughout the University who give instruction under the 
administration of the Graduate School. Though the entire 
Faculty, now numbering 207 or more, may be called together 
for advice or action on an important question of policy, the 
usual functions of a faculty have been delegated to the fol- 
lowing four Divisions: (1) Language, Literature, and the 
Arts, (2) History and the Social Sciences, (3) Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences, and (4) Engineering. Each Division, 
which is a coherent group of departments of study, has super- 
vision over the courses of study which pertain to it, deals 
with the reorganization of existing departments or the organi- 
zation of new departments, and recommends to the Corpora- 
tion candidates for degrees. Thus for ordinary purposes, each 
Division is a faculty. 

The immediate administration of the Graduate School 1s in 
the hands of a Board of Permanent Officers, which meets 
monthly through the academic year. The Board is composed 
of the President and the Provost of the University, all Profes- 
sors of the first rank who have their appointments in the 
Graduate School, and such other University Professors as 
may be invited from time to time to sit with them. Irreparable 
is the loss sustained by the death of Provost Walker, whose 
advice was equally sound and certain on all questions of 
policy, whether educational or administrative. On the retire- 
ment of Professor Albert Stanburrough Cook a year ago, 
Professor Charles Frederick Tucker Brooke was appointed to 
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the Board. Professor Samuel William Dudley has sat with the 
Board during the last year as Chairman of the Division of 
Engineering. Professor Hiram Bingham, who has been absent 
for two years because of ill health, will resume his work in the 
autumn in South American history and diplomacy. 

Of the men who now retire from the General Faculty, the 
School will especially miss Professor Henry Roseman Lang, 
the distinguished Romance scholar, who has long set for his 
students a very high standard of scholarship. Though his 
investigations have extended over a wide field, they have 
for several years centered upon the history of the Old Castilian 
Epic Songs and the Technique of the Artistic Lyric of Medi- 
eeval Spain. A vacancy like that left by Professor Lang can 
not be readily filled; but the Romance Department is fortu- 
nate in securing the appointment of Herbert Hunter Vaughan 
(B.A. University of Michigan, Ph.D. Harvard University, 
now Professor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Nebraska) as Assistant Professor of Italian. Mr. Vaughan 
will have immediate direction of the advanced work in Italian 
Literature. In the Department of Education, Assistant 
Professor Catherine Turner Bryce, who for a year gave lec- 
tures in elementary education to the satisfaction of teachers 
in the public schools of Connecticut, has felt it necessary to 
resign owing to ill health. For the present her work will be 
taken over by other members of the Department of Educa- 
tion. As pertinent to the Graduate School should be recorded 
several promotions, such as Assistant Professor Westerfield 
in Political Economy and Assistant Professor Page in Physics 
to professorships of the first grade; Assistant Professor Furniss 
in Economics, Assistant Professors Kovarik and Uhler in 
Physics, Assistant Professor Hill in Organic Chemistry, 
Assistant Professor Bateman in Geology, and Assistant 
Professor Dahl in Semitics to associate professorships. No 
less important has been the advancement of Dr. Menner, 
a promising student and teacher of Old and Middle English, 
to an assistant professorship in English. Kenneth S. Latour- 
ette, appointed Professor of Missions in the Divinity School, 
will give courses on the history and the religions of China, 
thus greatly strengthening the work in Oriental studies. In 
the Department of Mining and Metallurgy also, there has 
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been made an appointment of the first rank—Benjamin B. 
Gottsberger, as Professor of Mining. 

As in other years, the body of instructors has been con- 
siderably augmented by Lecturers in special fields. The Har- 
vard Fund, with its accumulations, was sufficient for the 
appointment of two Lecturers—Professor Irving Babbitt, 
whose course in the Beginnings of the Romantic Movement 
was largely attended, and Professor Warren M. Persons, who 
conducted for a half year a seminary in Commercial Crises 
and their Forecasts. The Department of Education has been 
assisted by Dr. Albert B. Meredith, the Commissioner of 
Education for Connecticut, and Jesse B. Davis, the Super- 
visor of Secondary Education for the State. In Chemistry, 
there has.been established a course of lectures on the special 
applications of the science to the industries, given by well- 
known men active in the field of chemical technology; and 
the work in the different branches of Engineering is supple- 
mented by conference courses conducted jointly by members 
of the faculty and practising engineers. 


NEW LABORATORIES 


As the Graduate School touches almost every part of the 
University, it has its share in benefits accruing from new 
equipment and new facilities of study. Its work in research 
has been greatly assisted, for example, by all the new labora- 
tories in science; and it is especially concerned with the new 
laboratories in Physiology and Chemistry—departments of 
study in which the number of students is rapidly increasing. 
Likewise, the new Sterling Library will become, as it were, a 
laboratory, nowhere surpassed, for students in the humanities. 


NEED OF DORMITORIES FOR GRADUATE 
STUDENTS 


THERE remains, as yet unsolved, the problem of the proper 
housing of graduate students, now numbering about 4oo. As 
an expedient, the Corporation has set aside a double house 
for the men, and three houses for the women; but these have 
proved quite inadequate. A dwelling has also been refitted as 
offices for a group of professors in History and English. 
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Recent developments show clearly the urgent need of a hall 
of residence for the women and a dormitory for the men, as 
a part of a Graduate School campus, containing offices of 
administration and seminary and lecture rooms. 


ADVANCED DEGREES IN MEDICINE 


AFTER due consideration, it was decided last year to offer 
the degrees of Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy 
in Clinical Medicine, on the ground that Medicine (including 
surgery, obstetrics and gynecology, pediatrics, pathology, 
and bacteriology) has clearly become a proper subject for 
investigations leading to these degrees. In addition to the 
preliminary requirements for either of these degrees in other 
departments of study, the candidate in Clinical Medicine 
must hold the degree of Doctor of Medicine from an accept- 
able institution and must have served as interne in a hospital 
for at least one year. Already 18 students have enrolled in this 
department. At the same time was organized a group of 
studies in Pharmacology and Toxicology for the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees, for which the M.D. degree is not a prerequi- 
site, but a candidate must have had a general preparation in 
elementary biology, physics, organic and physiological chem- 
istry, and physiology. For some time Yale has conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health, after two years of resident 
work, upon students who have received the M.D. degree. 
Recently the Yale School of Medicine, in joint action with 
several other medical schools, has so modified its curriculum 
that a sufficient number of electives may be taken to permit 
a student to obtain the degree of Doctor of Public Health ay 
one additional year of study. 

This coordination between the School of Medicine and the 
Graduate School is analogous to the coérdination previously 
worked out for the Ph.D. degree in Religion between the 
Graduate and Divinity Schools. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS 


THE literary and scientific activities of the faculty for the 
past year are modestly described by the Chairmen of the 
various departments of study, whose reports should be con- 
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sidered in connection with the bibliographies, and with the 
dissertations and essays submitted for the higher degrees, as 
given at the end of this report. These activities have been 
partly of an independent character, partly in conjunction 
with other members of the University faculties and with 
research students, and partly in codperation with outside 
bodies, such as learned societies, and public and private 
corporations promoting or interested in research. At the 
present time men whose work is primarily in the Graduate 
School are managing editors of four periodicals: The American 
Fournal of Science, Economic Geology, The fournal of Experi- 
mental Zoology, and The Yale Review. Other professors are 
associate editors of various scientific periodicals, or editors 
of serial publications in science and the humanistic studies. 
Professor Lafayette Mendel, for example, is an associate 
editor of Physiological Reviews and The Fournal of Biological 
Chemistry, and Assistant Professor Crum is an associate editor 
of The Annals of Mathematics. Professor Allen Johnson, as 
editor and contributor, has brought to completion The 
Chronicles of America, for which members of the Department 
_ of History have written four of the fifty volumes. The Yale 
Historical Series has reached the nineteenth volume, with 
several additional books ready for the press. Yale Studies in 
English, under the supervision of Professor Cook, numbers 
sixty-one volumes. And The Yale Shakespeare, eaned by 
members of the Department of English, now includes the 
most important plays. The books, the monographs, and the 
shorter papers contributed to learned and scientific journals 
by individual professors are listed in the bibliography. They 
cover a wide range from Professor Tinker’s Young Boswell to 
Professor Henderson’s valuable papers on the physiological 
processes involved in asphyxia. 


COOPERATIVE WORK AND RESEARCH - 


Co6PERATION with the national and state governments, with 
various institutions of learning, and with civic organizations 
and industrial and other corporations, which was augmented 
by the war, is still maintained in large measure. In the De- 
partment of Social and Political Science, Professor Thomas 
S. Adams has continued as adviser to the Treasury Depart- 
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ment of the National Government on matters of taxation; 
and Professor Fred R. Fairchild has been active as tax adviser 
in state and national chambers of commerce. Jn Education, 
the Psycho-clinic, under the direction of Professor Arnold 
Gesell, has collaborated with a number of civic bodies through- 
out Connecticut, and has made a survey of retarded pupils in 
the Bridgeport public schools; and Professor Frank E. Spauld- 
ing has directed studies of the school systems of New Bedford, 
Mass., and Harrisburg, Pa. Professor Kent of the Department 
of Semitics has made an extended tour of the State Univer- 
sities in the Middle West, as lecturer on religious subjects. 
Professor Clarence H. Haring has conducted courses in South 
American History at Columbia University, and Professor 
George L. Hendrickson gave the Sather Lectures at the 
University of California, on the History of Roman Satire. 
Professor Brown has taken an active part in the investiga- 
tions of several astronomical societies, national and inter- 
national, of two of which he is Chairman, and is completing 
his work on the theory of the Trojan group of asteroids. 
Professor Page has published, under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, a monograph on The Present 
Status of the Atomic Structure Problem; and Professor Uhler is 
collaborating with the Mt. Wilson Solar Observatory on the 
Pressure Shift of Arc Lines of Nickel and Cobalt, and Sec- 
ondary Interferometer Standards of Wave Lengths for these 
two metals; while Professor Crum is codperating with a 
committee appointed by the National Research Council in 
the preparation of a Handbook on the Mathematical Analysis 
of Statistics. Professor Knopf is engaged upon an exhaustive 
report on the geology and ore deposits of the Rochester dis- 
trict, Nevada, for the United States Geological Survey. Dr. 
Wieland, as Associate in Paleontology of the Carnegie In- 
stitution at Washington, has continued his studies in paleo- 
botany, the results of which have been published in the Year 
Book of the Carnegie Foundation for 1921. Dr. Ellsworth 
Huntington, Research Associate in Geography, has been 
appointed, by the National Research Council, Chairman of 
the Committee on the Atmosphere and Man, and he 1s also 
Chairman of the Committee on Physiological Meteorology 
of the American Meteorological Society. In connection with 
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the Committee on the Atmosphere and Man, he framed a 
’ plan of extensive researches which are to be conducted with 
the assistance of civic organizations and several physiological 
laboratories. . 

As in previous years, Professor Lafayette Mendel, as Re- 
search Associate of the Carnegie Institution, has carried on 
his important researches in nutrition, in collaboration with 
Dr. Thomas B. Osborne of the Connecticut Agricultural 
Station in New Haven. He is also a member of the Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. Professor Henderson has directed an extensive investi- 
gation of illuminating gas poisoning for the American Gas 
Association and the United States Bureau of Mines. Professor 
Rettger is codperating with the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Storrs, on different phases of agricul- 
tural economics, such as infectious abortion in cattle; and with 
a number of large hospitals throughout the country, in the 
therapeutic application of Bacillus acidophilus as a milk cul- 
ture in various types of intestinal and related disturbances. 

In Chemistry, Professor John Johnston, the Chairman of 
the Department, is a member of several divisions and com- 
-mittees of the National Research Council, and is associated 
as an editor with Technologic Monographs and The Journal of 
the American Chemical Society. Cooperative research, under 
the direction of Professor Treat B. Johnson, has been espe- 
cially active and productive in Organic Chemistry. Dr. Oskar 
Baudisch has been reappointed Research Associate in Bio- 
chemistry and is giving his attention to problems of a photo- 
chemical nature. A grant of $1,000 for two successive years 
from the National Tuberculosis Association has made possi- 
ble the appointment of Dr. Elmer Burrell Brown (Ph.D. 1922) 
as Research Assistant, to collaborate in investigations on the 
chemistry of the Tubercle bacillus. Dr. Lawrence W. Bass 
(Ph.D. 1922) has received a National Research Fellowship. 
Three industrial corporations—the E. I. duPont de Nemours 
and Company, the National Aniline and Chemical Company, 
and The Upjohn Company—renewed their grants for fellow- 
ships in Organic Chemistry, which were accepted on the usual 
understanding that the holders of these fellowships should 
pursue their investigations (and publish the results) under 
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the immediate direction of the Department of Chemistry. 
Without going into details, it is clear that the Department of 
_ Chemistry is working in collaboration, in a very appreciable 
way, with the laboratories of other universities and institu- 
tions. A prime necessity is the appointment of additional 
Research Associates and Research Assistants and the develop- 
ment of Engineering Chemistry in continuation of the under- 
graduate work now provided in this branch of Chemistry by 
the Sheffield Scientific School. 

The Department of Mechanical Engineering has made a 
number of investigations for Connecticut industries, such as 
tests of typés of steam boilers and pumping engines. It is the 
design of the engineering laboratories, working conjointly, to 
carry forward codperative industrial research, as far as funds 
will permit, for the benefit of the public. There has been a 
suggestion that an Engineering Experiment Station of the 
University be established, whose functions should be (1) to 
conduct investigations and make studies of importance to 
engineering, manufacturing, railway, mining, and other 
‘industrial interests, and (2) to make available the results of 
these investigations by the publication and distribution of a 
series of bulletins. 

Out of the Strathcona Fund, the Corporation of the Uni- 
versity has recently established a Memorial Fellowship, 
yielding $1,000 a year, for advanced work in Transportation, 
with special reference to the construction, equipment, and 
operation of railroads, the problems connected with the 
efficient transportation of passengers and freight, and the 
financial and legislative questions involved. To this fellowship 
an appointment has been made for next year. Mr. Herbert 
T. Herr, vice-president of the Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, has also established a prize of 
$500, known as the Westinghouse Steam Turbine Prize, and 
open to students in Mechanical Engineering in the Graduate 
School and the Sheffield Scientific School, for a plan intended 
to develop new ideas of design or construction in connection 
with certain types of steam turbines. 
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BISHOP MUSEUM FELLOWSHIPS 


In 1920, provision was made in the agreement between Yale 
University and the Bernice Pauahi Bishop Museum at Hono- 
lulu for four fellowships, each yielding $1,000 a year, for 
scientific research and exploration in the Southern Pacific 
under the direction of Professor Gregory. Last year three of 
these fellowships were filled. Dr. Frank L. Stevens, Professor 
of Plant Pathology in the University of Ilinois, spent several 
months in the Hawaiian Islands, collecting about 1,200 
specimens of fungi, and studying all the floral types of Oahu. 
The results of his investigations will be published in a series 
of monographs. Miss Ruth Greiner, a graduate student in the 
University of California, has given her attention to “design 
elements’ present in Polynesian carving, painting, and decora- 
tion. Her work is also proving unexpectedly fruitful in facts 
and suggestions bearing on the origin of the Polynesians and 
the routes of immigration within the Pacific. Dr. Stephen S. 
Visher (Ph.D. University of Chicago 1914), Assistant Profes- 
sor of Geology in Indiana University, visited Melbourne, 
Manila, Hongkong, Shanghai, Kobe, Tokio, and Honolulu, in 
search of data concerning the problem of tropical hurricanes 
as a factor in the distribution of life in the Pacific. The follow- 
ing is a partial list of the monographs or articles which Dr. 
Visher is preparing for publication: Variability of Tropical Cli- 
mates, Aspects of Tropical Climates of Ecological Significance, 
Hail in the Tropics, and Hurricanes, with Special Consideration 
to the Southern Hemisphere. Certain summaries of immediate 
concern will appear in the official Year Books of Fiji and 
Australia. Altogether, the arrangement with the Bishop 
Museum is working out with conspicuous success. 


SEESSEL RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS 


Two appointments were made to the Seessel Fellowships, 
with the stipend in each instance temporarily increased to 
$1,500 for the year. Dr. Nellie Carter (D.Sc. University of 
Birmingham, England, 1919) has studied the cytology of 
certain primitive green alge of the sea lettuce or Ulva group 
and has made a number of interesting discoveries in connec- 
tion with the sexual cells of these plants. The results of her 
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work, now continuing, are to be published in the autumn. 
Dr. Carter has taken a research position for next year in the 
Shaw School of Botany of Washington University, St. Louis. 
Dr. Gotthold Steiner (Ph.D. University of Berne, Switzerland, 
1910) has investigated the hybridization between different 
species of Rhabditis (a form of free-living nematode), with a 
view to obtaining some indices on the nature of an eventually 
acting combination of sex-enzyme. Several monographs, 
giving the results of different phases of his studies, have been 
prepared for publication. Dr. Steiner has also carried on 
experiments for the control of nematode pests for the United 
States Department of Agriculture, with which he has accepted 
an appointment as investigator. 


ALEXANDER KOHUT RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
IN SEMITICS 


Tuts fellowship has been held for several years by Dr. Etta- 
lene M. Grice (Ph.D. 1917). Under the direction of Professor 
Clay, Dr. Grice has been collecting material for a volume to 
be published by the Yale University Press, entitled Sumero- 
Akkadian Syllabaries. In the progress of her work, she has 
found that only a small part of the material is from the type _ 
of Babylonian texts known as “syllabaries,” which may be 
described as the fragments of cuneiform dictionaries collected 
by the Babylonians themselves. A great deal of material for 
the proposed explanatory list of cuneiform signs and sign- 
groups has been gathered from glosses inserted by the Baby- 
lonian scribes to explain words in their literature that might 
have been difficult for the Babylonian reader, and especially 
from the numerous literary works which are written in the 
Sumerian language with an interlinear translation into the 


Akkadian. 
NEED OF ENDOWMENT FOR RESEARCH 


THE literary and scientific activities of the Faculty and stu- 
dents of the Graduate School, impressive as an incomplete 
conspectus of them may appear, are hampered by the lack 
of adequate endowment for research. Last winter a committee 
of the Board of Permanent Officers canvassed the situation 
and made a carefully prepared report to the Corporation. 
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The policy of appointing Research Associates and Research 
Assistants whose instruction is confined to the guidance of 
small groups of advanced students should be greatly extended. 
The number of fellowships and scholarships now at the dis- 
posal of the Graduate School is limited, with few exceptions, 
to small foundations and to special annual appropriations 
from University funds. An endowment is needed for scholar- 
ships, covering at least tuition fees, to be awarded to students 
who have shown proficiency in their undergraduate or later 
studies and give promise of possessing the capacity for orig- 
inal investigation, and for fellowships, yielding from $1,000 to 
$1,500 a year, to be awarded to students engaged in research 
of an advanced character. No less necessary is a General 
Research Fund for publication and for the following purposes, 
as stated by the Committee that considered the question: 


“Grants in aid of research, available for anyone, student 
or teacher, who is connected with the University at the time 
the grant is desired or who has been at any time connected 
with the Graduate School of the University in the past and is 
engaged in some definite work of investigation. The objects 
for which such grants should be made may be stated in 
general as follows: (1) travel for short distances during the 
months of residence and for longer distances during the sum- 
mer in search of material necessary for the investigation upon 
which the grantee is engaged; (2) travel and maintenance for 
the same purpose but for a longer period, as for a whole year 
abroad; (3) material for which payment has to be made and 
for which the investigator cannot reasonably be expected to 
pay, such as transcripts, data secured through the searches 
of others, photographs, photostats, books, pamphlets, texts of 
any kind, instruments and any other form of material or 
apparatus needed in laboratory research; and (4) other forms 
of aid that will definitely further the work of investigation 
and lighten the financial burden resting on the investigator.” 


ENROLLMENT 


Tue number of students registered in the Graduate School 
last year is given below. There was an increase in the number 
of candidates for degrees from 311 to 390; but the number of 
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teachers who availed themselves of the courses in 
partment of Education fell from 429 to 322. 


Resident candidates for degrees 
Enrolled in the Graduate School a 
Enrolled in other schools . 


Total . 


Graduates pursuing resident study not leading toa . degree 


Teachers enrolled in courses in Education not leading to a degree 


Total . 


the De- 


cleg6 


49) 


399 
28 
29 


74° 


The three hundred and ninety candidates for degrees were 
distributed as follows over the different departments: 


Astronomy 
Botany. 
Chemistry 
Classical Languages and Literatures 
Clinical Medicine 
Education 
Engineering: 

Civil 

Electrical 

Mechanical . 

Mining and Metallurgy i 
English Language and Literature . 
The Fine Arts. . hg 
General Bacteriology ‘and Public Health . - 
Geology and Geography 4 
Germanic Languages and Literatures . 
History ‘ 
Mathematics . 
Pharmacology and Toxicology . 
Philosophy and Psychology 
Physics") * 
Physiology Abed Physiological Chemistry : 
Religion 
Romance Languages and Literatures . 


Semitic and Biblical Languages and Literatures . 


Social and Political Science . 
Zoology and Anatomy 


Totals 


ps 


S 
38 
5 
13 
24 


9 
18 
19 

5 
32 

I 


13 
2 


2 


I 
4 
3 
:) 
7 


ete 


YP DH BRO HO: 


Men Women Total 


4 
4 
42 
8 
18 


31 


5 
18 
1g 

5 
48 

) 
22 


‘3 
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DEGREES CONFERRED IN JUNE, 1922 


Tue degree of Master of Arts was conferred upon twenty-five 
candidates. The distribution among the different departments 
was as follows: 


Botany. 


Romance Languages and Literatures ; 
Social and Political Science . 


: I 
Classical Languages and Vereratures I 
Education . : 5 
English Language and Literature . 5 
The Fine Arts. ; I 
History 6 
Mathematics . 2 

2 


The twenty-five candidates above mentioned are listed, 
with the subject of study and the title of the essay in each 
case: : 


- Eruet Louise Anperton, B.A. Wellesley College 1911. Mathe- 
matics. 
Generalizations of Bertrand Curves. 
MarcueEriTtE ANDRADE, B.A. Ohio Wesleyan University 1920. 
English. : 
The Poetry of John Masefield. 
Eira Witiiams Bray, B.S. Wellesley College 1890. Fine Arts. 
The Development of Ceramic Art in Europe, Late Medizval to 
the Nineteenth Century. 
Forest EmBerson Ca.uanp, B.A. Drury College 1893, M.A. 1897. 
Classics. 
The Conspiracy of Catiline from the Sources. 
Norma Este.ie Currs, B.A. Mount Holyoke College 1913. Educa- 
tion. 
A Group Intelligence Test without Prepared Blanks. 
Howarp MerepirH Exrman, B.A. Yale University 1921. History. 
Anglo-Russian Relations from the Congress of Berlin through the 
Convention of 1907. 
Mary Se.ina Foote, Ph.B. University of Chicago 1920. Social and 
Political Science. 
The Power of Administrative Commissions to grant and revoke 
Licenses. 
Giapys Priscitia Haines, B.A. Bryn Mawr College 1907. Romance 
Languages. 
Madame de Staél and August Wilhelm Schlegel. 
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Sara Mou.turop Hoxsrook, Pd.B. Hartford School of Religious 
Pedagogy 1912. Education. 
A Psychological Study of Three-Year-Old Children. 
CLARENCE JoHN Hytanper, B.A. Yale University 1920. Botany. 
The Desmidiaceze of Connceticut. 
NeELiie Content Kimperty, B.A. University of Nebraska 1912. 
Education. 
The Correlation of Church School and Public School Work 
through Week Day Classes in Religion. 
NatHan Miuter, Ph.B. Yale University 1921. History. 
The Political Career of Bernardino Rivadavia. 
Epwin Mins, Jr., B.A. Yale University 1921. History. 
The Political Influence of the Landed Interest in the House of 
Commons, 1832-1846. 
James ArcuipaLp Mircuett, B.A. Trinity College (Connecticut) 
1915. English. 
The Supernatural in Lafcadio Hearn. 
Rotiin Donatp Moores, B.A. Yale University 1912. English. 
Contrast between Fielding and Jane Austen in the Manner of 
depicting Characters. 
Rosert WintHRop Morse, B.A. Bowdoin College 1921. English. 
Johnson and Macaulay as Literary Critics. 
Ciarence EBENEZER Victor Natuanietsz, B.D. Yale University 
1921. Social and Political Science. 
The Wild Veddas of Ceylon. 
Atson Currie Patron, B.A. University of Tennessee 1920. Mathe- 
matics. 
The Variation of Correlation in a Series of Samples of Psycholog- 
ical Statistics. 
Joun Pounper, B.D. Yale University 1917. History. 
The Ideas of Resurrection and of Immortality in the Judaism of 
New Testament Times. 
Witrrep Evans Powe tt, B.A. Phillips University 1919, B.D. Yale 
University 1921. Education. 
An Investigation of the International Improved Uniform Sunday 
School Lessons, 1918-1925. 
IrenE Rice, B.A. Goucher College 1917, History. 
The Policy of Land Distribution in Enfield, Connecticut, 165c— 
1750. 
Ree Fincu Seat, B.A. University of Redlands 1920. History. 
Anglo-Spanish Relations in the West Indies, 1713-1739. 
Joun SHeparp Stanton, Jr., B.A. Yale University 1917. English. 
The Philosophy of Bernard Shaw as set forth in his Plays. | 
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Witiarp Epwin Upnaus, B.A. Indiana University 1917. Education. 
The Treatment of Biblical Material in the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons, 1872-1917. 
FREDERIC GEORGE YEANDLE, B.A. Hamilton College 1919, B.A. 
Yale University 1921. Romance Languages. 
Chateaubriand and Loti. 


The degree of Master of Science was conferred upon four- 
teen candidates. The distribution among the different de- 
partments was as follows: 


Chemistry f 

Electrical Engineering ee ee Te, 
Geologysand: Geography? "en ta PEAT I 
Mining and Metallurgy... . 
Physiology and saclay Chemistry i 

Zoology and Anatomy , ‘ : 
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The fourteen candidates above mentioned are listed, with 
the subject of study and the title of the essay in each case: 


Emity Frances Borsrorp, B.A. Mount Holyoke College 1917. 
Zoology. 
Studies on a Pedigree Culture of Amceba. 
Joun Livincston Buriscu, B.A. Wesleyan University 1919. Phys- 
iological Chemistry. 
Observations on Some Yellow Plant and Animal Pigments. 
Ratpy Pirrman Cousins, United States Military Academy r1g15. 
Communication Engineering. 
Vacuum Tube Oscillators. 
Davip McLean Crawrorp, United States Military Academy 1912. 
Communication Engineering. 
Audio-Frequency Meter. 
Joun Matruew Devine, United States Military Academy 1917. 
Communication Engineering. 
An Experimental Verification of the Theory of the Three Element 
Thermionic Vacuum Tube with Plane Electrodes. 
JosEpH E_woop Hares, B.S. Wilmington College 1920. Geology and 
Geography. 
Salt Domes of the Gulf Coast and their Relation to Petroleum. 
Henry Armour Haucu, Jr., Ph.B. Yale University 1920. Com- 
munication Engineering. 
The Propagation of Energy along Electrical Conductors. 
Leo Vernon Horton, Ph.B. Yale University 1920. Geology and 
Geography. 
- The Occurrence of Petroleum in Structures other than Anticlines. 
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Henry Stopparp Jounson, Ph.B. Yale University 1919. Chemistry. 
A Synthesis of Para~-Hydroxy-methyl benzoic Acid. 
Bast, Harrison Perry, United States Military Academy 1917. 
Communication Engineering. 
A Study of Static Frequency Transformers. 
Carro_t ArtHuR Powe tL, E.E. University of Cincinnati 1917. 
Communication Engineering. 
The Design of a Radio-Frequency Transformer. 
Wi.u1am Low Russe tt, B.A. Yale University 1920. Geology and 
Geography. | 
The Great Triassic Fault of Southern Connecticut and its Struc- 
tural and Stratigraphic Relations. 
Cuartes NATHANIEL Sawyer, United States Military Academy 
1912. Communication Engineering. 
Relative Velocity of Electromagnetic Waves along Wires of 
Different Materials. 
WitiraM Matruew STEINECKE, Ph.B. Yale University 1920. Metal- 
lography. | 
Variation of Grain Size in Cast and Electro-deposited Metals. 


The degree of Civil Engineer was conferred upon one 
candidate, as follows: 


Epwarp WitiiaM Backes, C.E. Pennsylvania Military College 1920. 
Railroad Terminals. 


The degree of Mechanical Engineer was conferred upon one 
candidate, as follows: 


Cart Henry Reker, Ph.B. Yale University 1920. 
A Study of Steam Power Plant Problems. 


Five candidates received the Certificate in Public Health, 
as follows: 


GERTRUDE Fay Baker, B.S: Simmons College 1914. 
The Organization of Municipal Campaigns against Tuberculosis. 
ALBERT Frankiin Dotiorr, B.S. New Hampshire College 1921. 
The Effect of Certain Triphenylmethane Dyes upon the Viability 
of Members of the Bacterium coli and Clostridium Welchu 
Groups. 
A.ice Goutp, B.A. Mount Holyoke College 1920. 
Recent Changes in Mortality in the Registration States and their 
Relation to Other Demographic Data. 
Hersert Ira Harris, M.D. University of Buffalo 1898. 
A Plan of Municipal Health Department Organization and Prac- 
tice for a City of 100,000 Population. . 
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Ropert Jorpan, B.S. Bates College 1921. 
The Comparative Efficiency of the Circular Konimeter and the 
Palmer Water Spray Apparatus for Sampling Aerial Dust. 


The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon 
thirty-nine candidates. The distribution among the different 
departments was as follows: 


Bacteriology and Public Health 

Chemistry 

Classical Languages and Literatures 

Clinical Medicine. 

Education . : 

English Language and Literature . 

History & 4's ies 

Philosophy and Psychology - 

Physics ; ; 
Physiology and Physiological Chemistry ; 3 
Semitic and Biblical Languages and Literatures . 
Social and Political Science . 

Zoology and Anatomy 


= 
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The thirty-nine candidates above mentioned are listed 
below, with the subject of study and the title of the disserta- 
tion in each case: 


Joun Criarxk Arcuer, B.A. Hiram College 1905, B.D. Yale Univer- 
sity 1914, M.A. 1914. Semitics. 
The Mystical Element in the Life of Mohammed. 
Marcery Battery, B.A. Stanford University 1914, M.A. 1916. 
English. 
Boswell as Essayist: A Study of The Hypochondriack. 
GLaDDEN WHETSTONE Baker, B.A. Washburn College 1916, M.A. 
Yale University 1920. Social and Political Science. 
Race, Nativity, and Parentage as Factors in Adult Mortality in 
the United States. 
Lawrence WapeE Bass, Ph.B. Yale University 1919. Chemistry. 
The Action of Nitrogen Peroxide on Aromatic Hydrocarbons, 
Alcohols, and Aldehydes, and on Miscellaneous Organic Com- 
pounds. 
Marton BELL, B.A. Wellesley College 1919. Physiological Chemistry. 
The Distribution of Vitamin B in the Wheat Kernel: Experiments 
on Mice. 
Freperic THomas Biancuarp, B.L. University of California 1904, 
M.A. Yale University 1908. English. 
Fielding’s Reputation as a Novelist in English Literary History. 


16 
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Cuiirron Hartwe_y Brewer, B.A. Harvard University 1902, M.A. 
1903, B.D. Episcopal Theological School 1904. Education. 

A History of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church to 
1835. 

ELMER Burre_i Brown, B.A. University of Texas 1918, M.A. 1920. 
Chemistry. 

Studies on the Chemistry of the Tubercle Bacillus. 

Norman Sypney Buck, B.A. Yale University 1913. Social and Polit- 
ical Science. 

The Development of the Organization of Anglo-American Trade, 
1800-1850. 

PinkHos Cxuurotin, Rabbinical College of Woloshin (Russia). 
Semitics. 

Aspects of Targum Jonathan to Prophetae Posteriores. 

Carey HersBert Contey, B.A. University of Michigan 1902, M.A. 
University of Chicago 1912. English. 

Early Elizabethan Translations from the Classics. 

Perer Grecory Dascuavsky, B.S. College of the City of New 
York 1916, M.A. Columbia University 1918. Chemistry. 

The Utilization of Silk Waste. 

Cart Gustar Erickson, B.A. Gustavus Adolphus College 1904, 
B.D. Augustana Theological Seminary 1908. Philosophy and 
Psychology. 

The Meaning of Consciousness. 

Hirsu Leis Gorpon, Rabbinical sales of Woloshin (Russia). 
Semitics. 

A Study of the Treatment of Divine Finitude, Mobility, and 
Anthropomorphism in the Targum of Pseudo-Jonathan to the 
Pentateuch, with Exhaustive Parallels from the Other Tar- 
gumim. 

Rouita Nett Harcer, B.A. Washburn College 1915, M.A. Univer- 
sity of Kansas 1917. Chemistry. 

The Oxidation of Hydroquinone in the Presence of Aliphatic 
Amines. 

Jutia Hamer Harris, Ph.B. University of North Carolina 1905, 
M.A. Cornell University 1909. English. 

Eastward Hoe, by Chapman, Jonson, and Marston. Edited with 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 

Haro.p Sanrorp Hit, Ph.B. Yale University 1g19. Chemistry. 

Action of Hydrobromic Acid on Cellulose and the Synthesis of 
brominated Cyclic Acetals. 

Dorotuy FirzGeratp Hotianp, B.A. Mount Holyoke College 
1918, C.P.H. Yale University 1920. Bacteriology and Public 
Health. 
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The Effect of Potassium and Magnesium Chlorides on the Via- 
bility and Electrical Resistance of Bacterium coli. 
Marearet Horcuxiss, B.A. Vassar College 1915. Bacteriology and 
Public Health. ' 
The Influence of Various Salts upon the Growth of Bacterium coli. 
CornELius Francis Krus£, B.D. Yale University 1915, M.A. 1917. 
Philosophy and Psychology. 
An Analytical Study of Pessimism, especially as exemplified by its 
Modern Types. 
Epwin Meyer Loes, Ph.B. Yale University 1916, M.A. 1921. 
Social and Political Science. 
The Origin and Evolution of Human Sacrifice. 
Emity Lucite Moore, B.A. Goucher College 1918, M.A. Yale 
University 1921. Zoology. 
Regeneration at Various Phases in the Life History of the Infuso- 
rians Spathidium spathula and Blepharisma undulans. 
Brian Prime O’Brien, Ph.B. Yale University 1918. Physics. 
An Experimental Investigation of the Optical Dispersion of 
Mercury. 
Mimosa Hortense Pratrtz, B.S. Columbia University 1919. Chem- 
istry. 
The Application of The Werner Codrdination Theory to Bio- 
chemical Oxidations. 
James Haut Pirman, B.A. Rutgers College 1918. English. 
Goldsmith’s Animated Nature. 
Rotanp Russeitt Reap, B.S. University of North Dakota 1917. 
Chemistry. 
The Electrolytic Reduction of Aliphatic Aldehydes and Ketones. 
GeorceE Fu tts Reppisu, B.S. University of Kentucky 1919. Bac- 
teriology and Public Health. 
Studies on Representative Spore-forming Anaérobic Bacteria. 
Crarence White Rire, B.A. University of Saskatchewan 1914, 
M.A. University of Toronto 1918. History. 
Vermont and Great Britain, 1779-1783: A Study in Diplomacy. 
Herpert Wape Rinewart, B.A. Oberlin College 1919, M.A. 1920. 
Chemistry. 
The System Ammonia, Hydrocyanic Acid, and Formaldehyde. 
Exuiotr Stirtinc AnpREWw Rosinson, B.A. Yale University 1916, 
M.D. 1918. Clinical Medicine. 
Antigenic Relationships of the Typhoid Bacillus. 
EvERETT SHOVELTON SANDERSON, B.S. Massachusetts Agricultural 
College 1916, M.S. Yale University 1921. Bacteriology and 
Public Health. 
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The Mechanism of the Immunity induced by the Injection of 
Heterologous Proteins. 
Francisco O. Santos, B.A. University of the Philippines 1914, 
M.S. 1919. Physiological Chemistry. 
Studies in the Nutrition of the Filipinos. 
SHIRLEY SmiTH, B.A. Oberlin College 1912, M.A. 1916. Classics. 
The Method of Characterization in Cicero’s Brutus. 
Macnus ALBERT SoDERMAN, B.A. Yale University 1918. Chemistry. 
Utilization of Para-Toluidine in the Preparation of Local Anes- 
thetics of the Novocaine Type. 

Harris Etwoop Starr, Ph.B. Brown University 1897, M.A. Har- 
vard University 1899, B.D. Yale University 1910. Social and 
Political Science. 

A Biographical Study of William Graham Sumner. 

Francis Huntincton Swett, B.A. Bates College 1916, M.A. Brown 
University 1917. Zoology. 

On the Production of Double Limbs in Amphibians. 

James DeGrarr Tear, B.S. Beloit College 1916. Physics. 

Short Electric Waves. 
Joun ArrenpD Timm, Ph.B. Yale University 1919. Chemistry. 
Synthesis and Properties of Cyclic Acetals. 

Husert Braprorp Vickery, B.S. Dalhousie University 1915, M.S. 
1918. Chemistry. 

The Rate of Hydrolysis of Wheat Gliadin. 
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SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 


Report oF WM. SERGEANT KENDALL, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN — 


| HAVE the honor to submit the following report for the 
academic year 1921-22: 

In my reports of the past nine years I have so fully set 
forth the needs of the School of the Fine Arts, and the disad- 
vantages under which its work is carried on, that a repetition 
now woild be useless. The increase in the number of students 
this year makes conditions still more acute. 

Professor Everett V. Meeks, for six years head of the 
Department of Architecture, was elected Dean, and his 
election confirmed by the Corporation, to assume office at 
the beginning of the next University year. 

Mr. Otto Faelten was appointed Assistant Professor of 
Architecture, and began his work in the School at the opening 
of the second term this year. 

Mr. Ezra Winter, of New York, was appointed Acting 
Professor of Painting from Life, for the year 1922-23. 

In October, 1921, Assistant Professor Davenport substi- 
tuted a new comprehensive course in the History of Sculpture 
for the History of Medieval Painting and Sculpture and the 
History of Renaissance Painting and Sculpture previously 
given in alternate years. This, new course in the History of 
Sculpture was made compulsory for students in Sculpture. 
Mr. Davenport was placed in charge of the Still Life Painting 
class for the year. 

Assistant Professor Stevens has instituted for next year a 
course in Interior Decoration, open to properly qualified 
students of the School of the Fine Arts. 

Following is a list of students in the various courses, during 
the year 1921-22: 
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Graduates, studying abroad . . Re eS: 
Departments of Drawing and Painting, Sculpture (ees esionat) ee is 
Department of Architecture! (professional), \.. )/27iiy 401.) ee ee 
tC is (spectal) ech, sr. eae avai Cee ne 
Electives from the College 
Mr.Taylor, Art At, Pictorial Arti “inh.” =. * 
Mr. Diedricksen, Art A2, Drawing 2 iy MER ND ok eee oe 
Mr. Meeks, Art B3, Architecture — . pee a es g aa ee 
Mr. Meeks and Mr. Stevens, Art Cio, Arch) ae eee ate 
Mr.'Davenport, Art. B4 30597. . | SOR ORE ae nee 
Graduate students . . 0 abt 3 Sale tae ee 
Students from other departments (special) 2 


Total number‘of'students .v:t4jh 3.) o> a, 


The President’s Reception was held in the galleries of the 
School on May 12 and the Anniversary Exercises were held 
in the South Gallery on May 26, when James Gamble Rogers 
of New York delivered the address on “Good Perspective.” 
President Angell announced the awards of the scholarships 
and prizes. 

The Trowbridge Lectures, seven in all, were given in 
February and March. The subjects and lectures were as 
follows: “Early Wall Painting in China and Japan,” by 
Langdon Warner, Director of the Pennsylvania Museum; 
“Vincent Van Gogh, the Man and the Artist,” by Prof. A. J. 
Barnouw, Queen Wilhelmina Exchange Professor at Columbia 
University; five lectures on Greek building plans, by Jay 
Hambidge, of New York, “The Parthenon, 1. Ground Plan,” 
“The Parthenon, 2. Facade and side elevation,” “The Parthe- 
non, 3. The Entablature,” “The Temple of Apollo at Bassae 
in Arcadia; The Temple of Jupiter at Olympia,” “The Tem- 
ple at Aegina; the Temple at Sunion.” 

The following gifts were received by the School of the 
Fine Arts during the year 1921-22: 

Mrs. Louis H. Burr: oil painting, “The Fishermen,” by George H. Story, 

A.N.A. 

Gherardi Davis: a sample key to the colors used by John Trumbull in painting 

a copy of his portrait of Mrs. King. 

William Maxwell (B.A. 1885): The Robert Maxwell Collection of Chinese 

Soapstone Carvings. 

Rex Ingram (Hon. B.F.A. 1921): $100, to be awarded as a prize in the De- 
partment of Sculpture. 


James Gamble Rogers (B.A. 1889): model of the Memorial Quadrangle; 
model of the Harkness Memorial Tower. 
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Rev. James B. Nies: $125, to be awarded as prizes to students in the course 
in Architecture for the best solution of the problem of designing a building 
for the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, to be called: 
“The Jane Dows Nies Memorial.” 

Miss Lillie Hamilton French: Venice of To-day, by F. Hopkinson Smith, 2 
volumes. 

The Ehrich Galleries of New York: illustrated catalogue of the Albert 
Rosenthal Collection of Miniatures. 

Professor Shepherd Stevens: 440 photographs of selected examples of Euro- 
pean Architecture and decorative details; in 10 volumes. 

Mr. J. I. H. Downes: unbound copies of Art & Archeology. 

Sir Robert Witt: Catalogue of Painters and Draughtsmen. 

Mr. Andrew Keogh: four volumes on Japanese Art published by the Japanese 
Government; twenty numbers illustrating the buildings of the Exposition 
at Chicago in 1893. 

Mr. Langdon Kihn: Catalogue of Portraits of American Indians. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C.: 4unual Report of the U. S. Na- 
tional Museum for 1921. 

Architectural and Building Press, Inc.; Volume 3 of the American Architect 
Specification Manual. 

Mrs. Henry Laurens: The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, 
catalogue, Des Emaux dans les Galeries du Musée du Louvre; catalogue, Les 
Fatences du XVTe Siécle Dites de Henri IT. 

Mrs. John Brevoort: Costume of the Ancients,2 vols,; Oeuvres de Flaxman, 2 
vols.; Cunningham’s Gallery of Pictures. 

Dallas Architectural Club: Year Book of its first Annual Exhibition. 

White Pine Bureau: Monographs on Early American Architecture. 

Bulletins from Art Museums as follows: Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York; Brooklyn Museum; Museum of the Fine Arts, Boston; Rhode Island 
School of Design, Providence; Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass.; 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; Chicago Art Institute; Syracuse 
Museum of Fine Arts; Cleveland Museum of Art; Detroit Museum of Art; 
and the City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


Acknowledgment is also made of the following loans to the 


School: 


Mr. James B. Reynolds (B.A. 1884): large Chinese painting of an eagle, by 
Ma Fu-T’u, eighteenth century. 

The Misses Taylor: three oil paintings—portrait of Bartholomew Wistar by 
Rembrandt Peale, portraits of Mr. and Mrs. James Fellowes, by Samuel 
F. B. Morse (B.A. 1810); two Spanish altar fronts painted on leather. 

Miss Emma F. Taylor: oil painting, head of Lady Emma Hamilton, by 
Romney. 

Frank L. Babbott, Jr., M.D., oil painting, “Blossoming Trees,” by Homer 
Martin. 


WM. SERGEANT KENDALL 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Report OF CHARLES REYNoLDs Brown, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 


GENTLEMEN :— 


HE Faculty of the Divinity School has sustained a 
sad loss during the year in the death of Professor 


Williston Walker. For twenty years he held the Chair 
of Church History. He was a scholar of international reputa- 
tion, a stimulating and helpful teacher, a wise counsellor in 
all School affairs, and a cultured Christian gentleman. He had 
been serving for a year and a half as Provost of the University, 
but had retained his course on the History of Christian Doc- 
trine and he gave us constantly the benefit of his wise counsel. 

During the past year one hundred and eighty men have 
received instruction in the Divinity School enrolled as follows: 


Graduate Class 42s x) ue Beeege hac es es col 5a 
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Middle|Class 3. ple i've ‘hb TA te Reh ites oes: teh ah ahaa 
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Students not. Candidates for a, Degree. i.) soi. 1 h- ss ee 

Total) (i. whack diel de Scie Mis ie deash ok 5. vals aie 
Students from other Departments (i, 27) <) B29 

‘Total under instruction °°"5.)) 2.8. eS 


The School attracts men of all branches of the Christian 
Church. This year there were twenty-five Disciples, twenty- 
five Methodists, twenty-three Congregationalists, eleven 
Baptists, ten Episcopalians, nine Presbyterians, eight from 
the Church of the Brethren, seven Christians, four Lutherans, 
four of the Reformed Church, two of the Church of God, and 
others from the Universalist, Mennonite, Evangelical, and 
Friends. 

The Chair of Social Service has not been filled but two 
excellent courses were given this year by Dr. A. E. Holt, 
Secretary of the Social Service Department of the Congrega- 
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tional Education Society, Boston. These courses were entitled, 
“Biblical Material for Social Preaching” and “The Social 
Conscience of the American Churches.” The students found 
great profit in both of them. 

The Department of Missions was strengthened by the com- 
ing of Professor Kenneth S. Latourette who was formerly a 
missionary in China. He was granted leave of absence for the 
second semester to attend two important missionary con- 
ferences held in Shanghai and in Peking, and to renew his 
direct impressions of the missionary field in that great coun- 
try. He returns this summer to resume work at the opening 
of the year. 

The Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preaching were delivered 
this year by the Reverend William Pierson Merrill, D.D., 
minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
on “The Freedom of the Preacher.” 

The Nathaniel W. Taylor Lectures were given by Professor 
James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D., of Williams College, on “ Matter 
and Spirit.” 

The Divinity School was organized in 1822. It will celebrate 
its Centennial next October with appropriate addresses re- 
viewing the history of the School, its contribution to theologi- 
cal learning, and its work in training men for religious leader- 
ship in this country and in the foreign field. It is hoped that 
some substantial additions may be made to the equipment 
and the endowment of the School in connection with its 
Centennial. 

The School greatly needs a new Chapel. The Chapel now 
in use is not large enough for our needs and is unattractive as 
a place of worship. The School also needs several larger class- 
rooms. The largest classroom we have contains desks for 
forty-one men. We have had six classes during the last year 
numbering from forty-two to forty-eight men which we found 
difficulty in accommodating. We have no suitable room for 
Faculty meetings and the rooms for administration are inade- 
quate. We earnestly hope that some provision may be made 
for these needs in connection with the Centennial of the 
School. 

In the Department of Missions a reorganization of the 
‘schedule of courses was effected this year by which three well- 
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defined and adequately representative groups of courses now 
prevail: the History and Comparison of Religions, the History 
of Christian Missions, and the Missionary Problems of the 
Church at home and on foreign fields. The two members of 
the Department now offer twenty-one and one-half year- 
hours of work. Courses amounting to eleven and one-half 
year-hours were given this year. Their total enrollment was — 
ninety-two students, or sixty-seven, not counting duplication 
of names. These represented all departments of the School 
and included some University graduate and undergraduate 
students. ; 

Increased attention is being given to the education of the 
home churches in missions, and the Department hopes to 
develop a direct and effective program in this connection. 

Through the generosity of various Home Mission boards 
four lectures on home missions were enjoyed by the School 
this year under the auspices of the Department. 

Among the added equipment is the Sanford Japonica Col- 

lection and an attractoscope, in addition to some 800 volumes, 
which have come to the Day Missions Library during the 
year. : 
Students enrolled in the Department now have, by the 
courtesy of those Schools, increased opportunities of study in 
the Graduate and the Medical departments, in accord with 
specifications which appear in the bulletins of the three 
Schools concerned. 

The Department of the History and Philosophy of Religion 
in the Divinity. School is charged with directing the graduate 
studies of members of the Divinity School, particularly in 
Historical and Contemporary Religion, the Philosophy of 
Religion, and Biblical Literature. Students whose primary 
registration is in the Divinity School may register secondarily 
in the Graduate School and become candidates for either the 
M.A. or the Ph.D. degree in any one of these fields of research. 
Special arrangements have been made whereby the student 
is able to begin his work for the M.A. or the Ph.D. degree 
while still pursuing his course for the B.D. in the Divinity 
School. But while the taking of graduate courses is facilitated 
by this Department of the History and Philosophy of Religion 
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in the Divinity School, the graduate work itself’is under the 
control of the departments concerned in the Graduate School. 
Thus the work in Biblical Literature is under the control of 
the graduate Department of Biblical and Semitic Languages 
and Literatures, the work in Historical and Contemporary 
Religion under the control of the recently organized graduate 
Department of Religion, and the work in the Philosophy of 
Religion under the joint control of the graduate departments 
of Philosophy and Religion. The Department of Religion in 
the Graduate School, which is to be distinguished from the 
University Department of Religion, is now in its third year 
and is meeting a long felt need on the part of the faculty and 
many students and graduates of the Divinity School. Its 
chairman is also chairman of the Department of the History 
and Philosophy of Religion, and under its exclusive direction 
students may work toward the M.A. or the Ph.D. degree in 
the special fields of Comparative Religion, Christian Origins, 
Biblical Theology, History of Doctrine, Contemporary 
Theology and Ethics, and the Psychology and Philosophy of 
Religion. 

In the Department of Religious Education twenty-five 
students are candidates for the B.D. degree, and sixteen grad- 
uate students are enrolled as candidates for the M.A. and 
Ph.D. degrees under its direction. 

During the year the Reverend Orville A. Petty, Ph.D., 
D.D., served as Instructor in the History of Religious Educa- 
tion, offering one course in this subject. For the coming year 
it is necessary to secure an instructor who can give more time 
to teaching than Dr. Petty can give out of his life as pastor. 
The Reverend W. E. Raffety, Ph.D., editor-in-chief of the 
Sunday School Publications of the Baptist Church, has ac- 
cepted an instructorship for one year upon a part-time basis, 
and will teach the courses in Organization of Religious Educa- 
tion, Methods of Religious Education, and Materials of 
Religious Education. 

Professor Weigle has published during the year a book for 
parents entitled The Training of Children in the Christian 
Home, and an historical study of the development of peniten- 
tial practices in the medieval Church, being the Holman Lec- 
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ture for 1921 on the Augsburg Confession, delivered at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary in Gettysburg. 

Professor Weigle was elected Chairman of the International 
Sunday School Lesson Committee at its recent meeting. At 
this meeting the Committee adopted a report, defining its 
future policy, presented by a Commission on Survey of Lesson 
Courses, of which he was chairman. In the preparation of this 
report, which places Sunday School teaching upon a sounder 
educational basis, a large measure of assistance was rendered 
to the Commission by studies of the International Uniform 
Sunday School Lessons, made by Mr. W. E. Uphaus and Mr. 
W. E. Powell, students in this Department, who presented 
these studies in candidacy for the degree of M. A. Miss Nellie 
Kimberly conducted during the year a significant experiment 
in the correlation of public school work and religious educa- 
tion, the results of which she presented in an essay submitted 
in candidacy for the M.A. degree. 

Mr. Clifton H. Brewer completed a dissertation on “The 
History of Religious Education in the Episcopal Church to 
1835,” which he presented in candidacy for the Ph.D. degree. 
This work and Dr. George Stewart’s “History of Religious 
Education in Connecticut to 1861,” which received the John 
Addison Porter University Prize in 1921, will form the first 
volumes in a projected series of ““ Yale Studies in the History 
and Theory of Religious Education,” to be published by the 
Yale University Press. 

The outstanding needs of the Department are: (1) An addi- 
tional full-time instructor. The graduate work of the Depart- 
ment is developing rapidly, and there will be a considerable 
influx of graduate students next fall. Professors Sneath and 
Weigle have been carrying for three years, in addition to their 
own courses, those formerly taught by Dr. B. S. Winchester, 
for whom no successor has been appointed. This has been 
made possible by the assistance rendered to the Department 
by Dr. Petty; and will be made possible during the coming 
year by the service of Dr. Raffety. But the time has come 
when it is necessary, if the graduate work in this field is to be 
properly cared for without detriment to the work of the 
Divinity School, that a full-time instructor be appointed. 
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(2) The appointment of a librarian who can give half-time 
to the Sneath Memorial Library of Religious Education and 
half-time to the Trowbridge Reference Library. 

(3) The establishment of a Publication Fund to make possi- 
ble the publication of the projected “Yale Studies in the 
History and Theory of Religious Education.” 


CHARLES R. BROWN 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


Report oF JAMES W. Toumey, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report concern- 
[i the School of Forestry for the academic year 1921-22. 

As my duties as Dean now close it seems desirable to 
briefly note the material progress made and the more im- 
portant changes in the work and in the administration of 
the School of Forestry since I assumed office eleven years 
ago. 

In 1911 Marsh Hall was the only building available for 
offices, classrooms, and laboratories in the School of Forestry; 
we owned no forests, and our total endowment was $520,522. 
Since then much of the laboratory and some of the classroom 
work have been transferred to the University laboratories on 
Pierson-Sage Square, and the erection of Sage Hall, for the 
special use of the School of Forestry, is now under way. 
Three school forests, well located, stocked with timber, and 
having a total area of approximately 3,000 acres, have been 
acquired and placed under management; our permanent 
endowment has been nearly doubled. 

The teaching staff has been strengthened by increasing the 
number of full-time professors from two to six and by the 
addition of two divisions of study, namely, Forest Products 
and Tropical Forestry. 

Eleven years ago the School of Forestry, although an inte- 
eral part of the University, was not connected with other 
schools and departments of study. University reorganization 
has been of large importance to the School in that it has 
brought it closer to the University as a whole, thus improv- 
ing inter-departmental arrangements affecting curricula, 
instructors, and students. Constructive changes have been 
made relating to entrance requirements, courses available for 
candidates for the professional degree, and in the character 
and extent of advanced work and research. Three series of 
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publications have been established in which successive num- 
bers appear at irregular intervals. These publications are 
bulletins of which seven numbers have been issued; contribu- 
tions which are published in technical and other journals of 
which nineteen numbers have appeared; and the Lumber 
Industry series of which two numbers have been printed. 
Nine textbooks on forestry subjects have been prepared by 
the faculty and are widely used in schools of forestry in this 
country and abroad. Certain courses offered by the staff of 
the Department of Forestry have been made available for 
students in the Graduate School and the combined course 
established in the Sheffield Scientific School makes available 
one full year of forestry subjects in the undergraduate School 
for those who elect this course. 


During the year forty-four men have received instruction 
in the School of Forestry, enrolled as follows: 
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On Commencement day, June 21, 1922, the degree of 
Master of Forestry was conferred on eighteen men. Of this 
number six entered with advanced standing in forestry sub- 
jects. The degree with distinction (cum Jaude) was awarded 
Mr. Walter Huber Meyer, who also received an American- 
Scandinavian Fellowship for a year’s study in Sweden. The 
Wheeler Prize in Silviculture, which is the income from 
$1,000, was awarded to Ernest Jacob Neethling. Scholarships 
covering the cost of tuition were awarded to four men for 
the full year and to one man for a half year, from the Good- 
year fund. One fellowship was awarded from the accumulated 
balance in the Goodyear fund. Eight loans varying in amounts 
from $62.50 to $300 were granted from the Williams loan 
fund and from the Goodyear fund. Two additional loans were 
granted students in the School of Forestry from University 
loan funds. 


2.50 Yale University 


The entering class at the opening of the summer term, June 
29, 1922, had fifteen men in attendance. 

The outstanding event of the year is the return of Professor 
H. S. Graves to the faculty after an absence of nearly twelve 
years, during ten of which he was at the head of the U. S. 
Forest Service. Since his resignation from the Forest Service 
the Dean has hoped and worked for Mr. Graves’ reappoint- 
ment to the faculty, to. assume his former duties as Dean of 
the School. As soon as his consent to return was secured, 
together with adequate permanent funds to cover the in- 
creased costs entailed, Dean Toumey presented his resigna- 
tion. The vote of the Corporation is printed in the Report of 
the Secretary. 

Henry S. Graves was one of the pioneers in the forestry 
movement. He first came into prominence during the period 
of his office as Director of the Yale School of Forestry. In 
1910 he was selected by President Taft to succeed Gifford 
Pinchot as Chief Forester in charge of the Forest Service in 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Later, in 1920, 
he resigned to devote himself to the private practice of 
forestry, opening offices in Washington, D. C. 

In 1917 Mr. Graves was commissioned a Major in the 
Corps of Engineers and was sent to France to prepare for the 
work of the forestry troops then being organized to operate 
the French forests for the purpose of securing lumber and 
other material needed for the American Army. He was later — 
promoted to Lieutenant Colonel of the Tenth Engineers. 

Mr. Graves is a member of the Board of Management of 
the Washington Academy of Sciences, vice-president of the 
Section of Social Economic Sciences of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, chairman of the Divi- 
sion of States Relations in the National Research Council, a 
member of the Joint Committee on Natural Resources of the 
National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council, 
and the American Association, an honorary member of the 
Royal English and the Royal Scottish Arboricultural Societies, 
a member of the Société Forestiére de Franche Comte d’ Belfort, 
member of the Society of American Military Engineers, and 
a member and officer in numerous societies and organizations . 
for the advancement of forestry and kindred subjects. 
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The detailed plans for the School of Forestry building 
(Sage Hall) have been completed and the contracts for its 
erection signed. It is confidently expected that its erection 
will be under way in July or August and that it will be com- 
pleted in the autumn of 1923. 

The appointment of Dean-elect Graves as the Sterling 
Professor of Forestry which carries with it the income from 
$250,000.00 is of great and far-reaching importance and will 
greatly strengthen the School in public service, codperation 
with forest industries, and in research. Forestry is in a real 
sense public service as it is primarily concerned with the 
conservation of a great natural resource. Activities in national 
and state organizations whose special function is to develop 
the principles of sound forestry, recommend policies, and 
shape public opinion in the direction of better forestry are an 
essential part of the work of the School. As officers and chair- 
men of important committees in many of these organizations 
are members of our faculty, this School occupies a leading 
place in this field. The past year has witnessed a marked in- 
crease in research and more advanced students engaged in 
research have been in attendance than during any previous 
year in the history of the School. A bibliography elsewhere 
lists the publications of the officers of the School. 

- Progress has been made 1n improvement work on the School 
forests and expenditures have been restricted to income from 
sales and from other sources. 

A spruce forest of approximately 500 acres near Mount 
Holly, Vt., has been received from Mrs. E. L. Bowen as a 
memorial to Lieutenant Joseph Brown Bowen of the Class of 
1917, who lost his life in the European War. Approximately 
$7,500 accompanied this gift, a part to be used as endowment 
and a part to be used to pay the cost of planting the vacant 
land. ) 

The settlement of the Kline estate in Pennsylvania has 
added $2,223.50 to the permanent funds of the School. 

The total number of books, pamphlets, and bound volumes 
in the school library is 20,274. Seven hundred and thirty-six 
have been added by gift during the year and sixty-one have 
been purchased. One hundred and thirty-three serial publica- 
tions have been bound. 
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The past year marks an epoch in the progress of the School 
due to a large increase in our resources and the return of 
Professor Graves. Our greatest present need is for endowment 
for fellowships in forestry available for men now holding the 
degree of Master of Forestry. 


JAMES W. TOUMEY 


SCHOOL OF LAW 


Report oF Tuomas W. Swan, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :-— 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report of the 
affairs of the School of Law for the year 1921-22: 


ENROLLMENT 


A sLIGHT but encouraging increase appears in the number of 
students enrolled in the School. A comparison of the students 
this year and last is given below: 

1920-21 ' ' 1921-29 
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These figures do not include the students registered in the 
1921 summer session, of whom there were 85 in attendance. 

At the June, 1922, Commencement the degree of Juris 
Doctor was conferred upon 2 students, and the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws upon 54. Fourteen students completed the 
requisite work in the summer of 1921 and were granted the 
degree of Bachelor of Laws at the meeting of the Corporation 
on November 5, 1921. 


FACULTY 


On April 28, 1922, occurred the death of Edwin Baker Gager, 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. He © 
had been a member of the Law School Faculty for nearly 
thirty years, had served since 1903 as a Professor of Jurispru- 
dence, and as Instructor in Law since 1892. During most of 
this period he was Judge of the Superior Court of Connecticut 
and during the last two years a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Errors. As an instructor and professor he had taught the 
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subjects of Equity, Bailments, Public Service Law, Mortgages, 
Legal History, and Jurisprudence. Judge Gager brought to 
the School the advantages of contact with an able man of 
high ideals actively engaged in the administration of the law. 
These advantages were greatly appreciated by every member 
of the Faculty and Judge Gager was himself regarded with 
high personal esteem and affection. 

Several changes in the Faculty will occur at the opening 
of next year. Assistant Professor Herschel W. Arant, who has 
been with us for two years, has been appointed Dean of the 
Law School of the University of Kansas. He will take up his 
new duties on July 1. His charming personality and conscien- 
tious labors for the School have endeared him to his colleagues — 
and to the students. Although he will be much missed, his 
many friends cannot but congratulate him upon his call to a 
position which offers unusual opportunities to advance the 
cause of legal education in the progressive state of Kansas. 

Much of Assistant Professor Arant’s work will be taken 
over by Karl Nickerson Llewellyn, who has been appointed 
Assistant Professor of Law for a three-year term beginning 
next year. Mr. Llewellyn holds several Yale degrees (B.A. 
1915, LL.B. 1918, J.D. 1920) and has already served as an 
instructor in the Law School with a record which assures him 
of a warm welcome upon his return. For the past two years 
he has been engaged in practice in New York City. 

Walter Wheeler Cook, Professor of Law at Columbia \ 
University, has been appointed Professor of Law at Yale and 
will assume his duties at the beginning of the School year. 
Professor Cook’s degrees were conferred by Columbia Uni- 
versity (B.A. 1894, M.A. 1899, LL.M. 1901). He has been 
engaged in law teaching for twenty-one years and 1s recognized 
throughout the country as one of the most scholarly and 
successful teachers in the profession. His presence would add 
strength to any faculty. He taught at Yale from 1916 to 1919 
and his return to the Faculty is a cause for congratulation by 
all friends of the School. 

Information concerning the curriculum and concerning the 
combined College and Law course will be found in the report 
of the Chairman of the Department of Law, on pages 111-113. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Durinc the 1921 summer session 82 students registered for 
the first term and 83 students for the second term, the total 
number for the summer being 85. The subjects given and the 
instructors in charge were mentioned in last year’s report. 
In the 1922 summer session the subjects to be offered, the 
credits obtainable, and the instructors in charge of the several 
courses will be as follows: 


Subject Instructor Credits 
Criminal Law Professors Swan and Harno 4 
Property I Professors Thurston and Clark 4 
Evidence Professor Morgan 4 
Public Service Law Professor Clark (first term) 2 
Suretyship Professor Corbin (first term) 2 
Municipal Corporations — Professor Harno (second term) 2 
Equity III Professor Thurston (second term) o 


All of the instructors are members of the Yale Faculty except 
Professor Harno of the University of Illinois. 

The registration figures for the 1922 summer session are 
not available at the date of this report. 


PROGRESS AND NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL 


DECIDED progress in recent years can be noted in the matter 
of student enrollment and in the calibre of the student body. 
This year a greater number of Yale College graduates were 
in attendance at this School than at any other law school. 
This is a good indication that we shall gradually attract more 
of the ablest graduates of other colleges. The morale and 
esprit de corps of the student body is all that could be desired. 
In scholarship and in teaching ability the Faculty is generally 
recognized as placing this School among the leading law 
schools of the country. Upon the intellectual sidé Yale offers 
students an unusual opportunity for legal education. 

But on the side of physical equipment the needs of the 
School are great and pressing. Dormitory facilities are in- 
adequate and desirable lodgings outside the University build- 
ings are difficult to find. The one University dormitory which 
has heretofore been reserved for law students may next year 

have to be turned over to the Freshman class on the theory 
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that the youngest members of the Yale family must be sup- 
plied with a dormitory under University supervision even 
though it results in the more mature students being turned 
out to find lodgings in the city as best they may. For several 
years my reports as Dean have urged the desirability of a 
dormitory with dining hall and club room attached, which 
would not only increase the attractiveness of living conditions, 
but would tend to create a legal environment of importance 
educationally. During the past year the University of Michi- 
gan has announced the gift to it of such a building. A similar 
gift to Yale would be of inestimable value to the Law School. 

Hendrie Hall, which houses the Law Library and classrooms, 
is being rapidly outgrown, as has been frequently pointed out 
in previous reports by Dean Rogers and by me. Already our 
largest classes crowd the classrooms and the Library has 
largely overflowed the stack space originally constructed for 
it. It would be highly undesirable to have classrooms remote 
from the Law Library. Consequently, the only ultimate solu- 
tion is a new building, or the construction of an addition to 
the present building. The latter alternative would perpetuate 
certain inconvenient and undesirable structural arrange- 
ments which could be avoided in a new building. 

In a professional school it is more difficult than in college 
for a student to be self-supporting. His legal education neces- 
sarily suffers if he is obliged to spend a large amount of time 
in earning his expenses. Scholarship funds ought to be avail- 
able to aid the ambitious and brilliant student whose financial 
conditions are such that he has to be largely self-supporting 
while attending school. We have certain funds of this char- 
acter, but they are not adequate to meet the need. 

Another financial need of the School is a fund to assist in 
the publication of the Yale Law Fournal. This periodical is an 
important stimulus to scholarly work by students and faculty 
as well. The high cost of printing in recent years has rendered 
the Yournal no longer self-supporting. Yet it is an adjunct to 
the curriculum of the School and an agency for the improve- 
ment of the law which we cannot abandon or allow to deteri- 
orate in quality. 


THOMAS W. SWAN 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Report or Mitton C. Winternitz, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to present a report covering the one 
| recs and ninth session of the School of Medicine 
during the academic year 1921-22. 

The present year has been one of great interest and activity. 
Extensive reorganization in the pre-clinical sections and al- 
most complete reorganization of the clinical sections, an- 
nounced last year, have been effected, and have involved not 
only the Medical School but also the Hospital and Dispensary. 
Steps have been taken to materially improve the physical 
facilities of both School and Hospital. The financial outlook, 
of the School especially, is brighter. The interest of the Alumni 
has grown, the student body has increased in size and im- 
proved in quality. Above all, there has come into the work of 
the institution a spirit of unification, a pride in progress made, 
a feeling of codperation in outlining plans and problems of the 
present and future, which, altogether, make not only for 
pleasant associations, but augur well for increasing success 
of the School. 

During the year a small illustrated booklet of seventy-two 
pages entitled The Past, Present, and Future of the Yale Unt- 
versity School of Medicine and its Affiliated Institutions was 
published and distributed by the University. This booklet 
was prepared because it was deemed wise to review at this 
important stage of development the history of these institu- 
tions, and also because statement of our policies and problems 
as they have gradually crystallized seemed essential not only 
for those intimately concerned, but for the information of 
the many friends of the School and Hospital. The booklet has 
had a relatively wide circulation and its cordial reception has 
_ been very gratifying. 
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ORGANIZATION 


THE reorganization of the sections announced last year has 
been effected in so far as physical facilities would permit, and 
has proved eminently satisfactory. The section on Anatomy 
has been placed in intimate association with the University 
Department of Zoology, especially in respect to investigative 
activities and graduate work. The Physiology section has 
undergone relatively little change. Chemical Physiology, un- 
der Professor Mendel, has remained practically the same as in 
previous years. The proposed reorganization cannot go into 
effect in its entirety and must remain more or less theoretical | 
until the Sterling Hall of Medicine is completed. It may be 
pointed out, however, that Physical and Biological Physi- 
ology now constitutes practically a new section, and during 
its first year has developed very satisfactorily under the able 
direction of Professor Laurens. Pharmacology, formerly a 
sub-section of Physiology, is now a University Department 
into which the Department of Experimental Medicine has 
been merged. The new Department has already proved itself 
to be one of the strong departments of the School. While 
both the Departments of Physical and Biological Physiology, 
and Pharmacology and Toxicology have experienced difficulty 
in obtaining staffs, on account of the late decision last year 
affecting the plans of these departments, they have been very 
fortunate in obtaining competent instructors and the staffs 
are being gradually strengthened. 

Steps have been taken to correct the hitherto anomalous 
position of Bacteriology by the creation of a University De- 
partment of Bacteriology, Pathology, and Public Health. 
The proposed amalgamation has been discussed in previous 
reports and also in the booklet published recently. The change 
involves splitting off the section of Bacteriology and Pathol- 
ogy from the University Department of Clinical Medicine, 
a similar separation of Bacteriology from the Department of 
Physiology, and the affiliation of these two sections with the 
existing Department of Public Health. This reorganization 
has been authorized by the Corporation and will be effected 
in the immediate future in so far as physical facilities allow. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the new department 
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can function only imperfectly until its component parts are 
geographically united. It is obvious that the program is a 
far-reaching one. It involves the incorporation of preventive 
medicine in the medical curriculum to a much greater extent 
than has been practicable heretofore, indeed, to a much 
greater extent than has been contemplated by any existing 
school. For the time being Public Health and Pathology will 
be little affected and, as indicated above, Public Health will 
have to postpone its program of development until a building 
is completed, but Bacteriology will benefit immediately inas- 
much as duplication of courses can be avoided and the work 
of the University in this subject can be arranged to conserve 
the energies of the several groups now engaged in teaching and 
investigation in this field. The various members of the new 
department realize the importance of safeguarding under the 
new plan the interests of the pure science of Bacteriology, and 
appreciate the possible danger of a submergence of the pure 
science by the special interests of the professional side. With 
the danger in mind, however, it is felt that there is little rea- 
son for concern, as every precaution will be taken to protect 
all interests. Those of pure Bacteriology especially seem 
guaranteed by reason of the deep interest in this field on the 
part of all the men of professorial grade who will undertake 
responsibility in the new department. 

As indicated above, the University Department of Clinical 
Medicine will undergo certain changes owing to the organiza- 
tion of the University Department of Bacteriology, Pathology, 
and Public Health. The Department will then consist of four 
main sections, Medicine, Surgery, Pediatrics, and Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. The reorganization of these sections has 
been carried out as indicated in the last annual report. The 
sections on Medicine and Surgery include, each, a group of 
specialties. Dermatology, Neurology, Psychiatry, and Thera- 
peutics are included under Medicine; Dentistry, Radiology, 
Oto-rhino-laryngology, Ophthalmology, Urology, and Ortho- 
pedics are sub-sections of Surgery. This arrangement has 
proved thus far not only workable, but entirely satisfactory. 
Psychiatry is the only one of these sub-sections which it is 
planned to develop into a section, coérdinate with the sections 

on Medicine, Surgery, Diseases of Women, and Pediatrics. 
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The other specialties will remain for the present sub-divisions 
of Medicine or Surgery. The decision to make Psychiatry an 
independent section has been reached, first, because the sub- 
ject is a most important one, and second, because instruction 
in this field cannot be properly developed as a part of general 
medicine. Furthermore, it is a recognized fact that the 
teaching of Psychiatry in a majority of the schools of the 
‘country is most inadequate. The trend toward specialization 
in modern medicine has concentrated attention on almost all 
other anatomical and functional units at the expense of the 
mind. With the realization of this transition there has been 
an increasing interest in Psychiatry, and it is confidently 
believed that the recognition of this subject as a major divi- 
sion in medical school organization will bring about much 
the same renaissance and development as has occurred in 
Pediatrics in the past decade. This suggests some comments 
on medical teaching, in general, which may not be out of 
place. 

Medical education throughout the United States is in a 
state of flux. Reorganization is occurring in many schools and 
some of these, unable to meet the higher ideals, are closing. 
Few two-year schools remain. New schools are being estab- 
lished, and from these high standards are expected. The time 
has come for individuality to manifest itself in institutions of 
medical teaching. Schools that exist because they meet the 
leveling standards of national requirements, and no more, 
will be obviously of inferior grade. Schools that are known on 
account of some phase of service to science and humanity 
which will give them individuality will be outstanding. In 
the reorganization of medical education in the United States, 
several systems of clinical teaching have been evolved, and 
much controversy and discussion concerning the relative 
merits of these different systems has been indulged in. Among 
the debated points the system of full-time university medical 
education has been a central theme. This method of organi- 
zation, introduced in the last part of the last century for the 
pre-clinical sciences and only recently for the clinical sciences, 
has been evolving steadily, but is still in an embryonic state. 
The Yale University School of Medicine in 1915 adopted it 
in principle, but only recently, indeed only during the past 
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year, have steps been taken to give it an adequate trial. 
Now more of the major clinical divisions of the Yale School 
are on a solid and comprehensive full-time basis than in any 
other school of the world. Time alone will be able to prove the 
value of the system, but in the interim the eyes of educators, 
and of medical educators especially, will be directed toward 
this institution where it is felt conditions are particularly favor- 
able for the successful development of this system in its more 
rigid sense. Indeed, a small medical school as a part of a great 
university like Yale is particularly well adapted to pedagogical 
experiment, and it is to be hoped that such experiments, judi- 
ciously carried out, will be one of the means by which this 
School will aid medical education and give character to itself. 
Another experiment as indicated above contemplates the 
incorporation of preventive medicine in the undergraduate 
medical course. 


DISPENSARY AND HOSPITAL 


As indicated in last year’s report, many of the activities of 
the Hospital and Dispensary had been united and this plan 
has been followed throughout the year. The combined Hospi- 
tal and Dispensary staff has continued its monthly meetings 
for the discussion of both administrative and medical prob- 
lems. This year emphasis has been placed upon the latter, and 
scientific reports have been presented regularly by the various 
clinical sections of the Dispensary and Hospital. These re- 
ports have been most interesting and have not only brought 
many problems of the individual sections before the com- 
bined staffs, but have undoubtedly stimulated productive 
investigation by the staff members. The unit history system 
has been greatly improved and now the individual patient 
has a single history in both Hospital and Dispensary, regard- 
less of the service to which he may be admitted or of the 
number of times he may return to either or*both institutions. 

Practically all the activities of the Dispensary have been 
united with those of the Hospital to the great benefit of both 
institutions. Many of the improvements at the Dispensary, 
made possible by the contribution from the Community Chest 
last year, have been continued through funds from the same 
source. Much greater emphasis has been placed on the work 
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of the out-patient department, and certainly the criticism 
cannot be directed toward this institution that the work of 
this department is delegated to junior assistants. Further- 
more, as will be indicated below, the curriculum has been 
altered so that the senior student devotes the major portion 
of his time at present to the Dispensary after he has com- 
pleted what is believed to be the simpler task of studying a 
few examples of outspoken disease in the wards of the Hospi- — 
tal. In this way the work of the student in the Dispensary 
approximates much more closely that of the practitioner. 
With the establishment of the appointment system, a full 
description of which is given in a subsequent paragraph, the 
out-patient department has become a most efficient institu- 
tion. This system was inaugurated for the Pediatrics clinic in 
the early fall and since then has been adopted by several 
specialties. Unfortunately, the physical facilities at the 
Dispensary do not allow of the general adoption of the system, 
but it has proved itself of so great value to patient, instructor, 
and student, that every effort will be made to provide a new 
Dispensary more centrally located and with adequate facili- 
ties to permit the expansion of the appointment system to all 
departments. This will be referred to again in the discussion 
of the building program. 

The appointment system is of so much importance that 
a brief outline prepared by Dr. Ethel Dunham, chief of the 
Pediatrics clinic, is given herewith:— 

The children’s clinic was reorganized in September, 1921, following the 
organization of a full-time Department of Pediatrics. Before this time the 
clinic was conducted similarly to the other clinics; i.e., patients were admitted 
at stated hours (g-10:30), received a number, and waited their turn to be 
seen. The clinic closed at 12 noon. Under the new system, the clinic is open 
from 9 A.M. to § P.M. with the exception of the noon hour, 12-1. All patients are 
seen by appointment, old patients at twenty minute intervals, new at forty 
minute intervals. The personnel consists of the chief of the clinic, a volunteer 
assistant, a full-time instructor, four internes from the Hospital Pediatrics 
staff divided between morning and afternoon sessions, one part-time clinical 
assistant, one nurse, and one secretary. 

The working space consists of a waiting room, or hall, furnished with 
benches for the patients, the secretary’s desk, and telephone; and four ex- 
amining rooms; a weighing and temperature room; three cubicles for the isola- 
tion of contagious cases; and a laboratory and treatment room combined. 

Special clinics are also conducted on the appointment system as follows: 
a special clinic for the treatment of congenital syphilis on Tuesday and 
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Thursday afternoons; a cardiac clinic on Wednesday afternoons; on Thurs- 
day a member of our staff conducts an Infant Welfare Clinic (feeding clinic) 
in the Dispensary, under the auspices of the Visiting Nurse Association; on 
Friday afternoon another member of the staff assists in conducting an allergy 
clinic. In addition to these intramural activities, we furnish from our staff 
physicians to conduct three other Infant Welfare Clinics and two clinics for 
children of pre-school age, which are held weekly under the auspices of the 
Visiting Nurse Association. 

The clinic codperates with a considerable number of organizations dealing 
with children, such as the Connecticut Children’s Aid Society, the Civic 
Protective Association, the Connecticut Humane Society, the New Haven 
Visiting Nurse Association, the Board of Health, the Health Center, the 
charity organization, and others. Children who are to be brought before 
the Juvenile Court for commitment to the County Home receive a physical 
examination in the clinic and a written statement of their condition is sub- 
mitted. Nurses and others from the surrounding towns also bring in patients 
for examination and treatment. During the recent smallpox outbreak, a vac- 
cination clinic was opened at the request of the Board of Health. Physicians 
in New Haven and nearby towns have availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ties for diagnosis, owing to the close association with the New Haven Hospital 
and the staff of the Medical School. Consultations have been promptly at- 
tended to, letters sent to the physicians with reports of the results, and the 
patients referred back to their physicians. 

The attendance for the first six months under the new system shows a very 
marked gain over the attendance for a similar period under the old system. 
The total number of visits from October, 1920, to March, 1921, were 3,211; 
for the corresponding months in 1921-22, 4,042, or a gain of 831. In the same 
period 1920-21, 630 new patients were seen, with this year 1,054, or a gain 
of 424. Appointments have been made to the number of 3,334, while 2,204 
have been kept, or an average of 64.31% per month. During October 60.48% 
of the appointments were kept; during March 71.88%, with a steady progres- 
sion upward. ‘The average number of patients seen per day was 25. 

The advantages of an appointment system are distinct. There is an orderly 
progression of work, there is no crowding and consequent danger of cross 
infections, the patients and physicians can plan their time, there is more 
emphasis on the importance of the return visit, and there is more personal 
contact between physician and patient. At the end of six months’ trial the 
clinic has grown, and there is a general consensus of opinion that the appoint- 
ment system of conducting a clinic is not only a practical and workable 


scheme, but a very desirable thing from the point of view of both physician 
and patient. 


BUILDING 


ConsIDERABLE advance has been made toward carrying into 
effect the building program of both the Hospital and Medical 
School as outlined last year. Work began on the rehabilita- 
‘tion of the East and West wards of the New Haven Hospital 
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in the spring of 1921 and is now nearing completion. These 
two wards have been thoroughly renovated and are now mod- 
ern, fireproof, sanitary structures with a capacity of approxi- 
mately 120 beds. It should be mentioned that large fireproof 
plazzas have been built adjoining these wards. Other minor 
changes have been made in the Hospital, such as the installa- 
tion of a sprinkler system, the erection of connecting bridges 
between the wards, and modern fire escapes. 

More important than these changes, however, is the realiza- 
tion of our hopes for a pavilion for private patients. Plans for 
this structure were completed in the early fall and construc- 
tion was begun in January, 1922. It is anticipated that the 
building will be completed for use in the early part of 1923. 
The pavilion will be a self-contained unit with operating and 
delivery suites, kitchens, and dining rooms, in addition to 55 
individual rooms for patients. It will cost approximately 
$400,000. 

Probably the most important step that has been taken 
during the past year is the agreement on the building program 
for the Hospital and Dispensary. It has been agreed that the 
most urgently needed unit is a service building. The pres- 
ent structure is inadequate in every way and the old plan to 
construct a new service building on the site of the present one 
has offered almost insurmountable difficulties. Furthermore, 
it has been questioned whether this site should not be re- 
served for another unit more needed in the center of the 
plant than a service building. After careful deliberation and 
consultation with a number of the leading hospital architects, 
particularly Dr. Winford H. Smith, consulting architect for 
the Hospital, it was decided to build the service building on 
the Congress Avenue side of the Hospital lot, and to reserve 
the central site for a Dispensary. Plans are now being drawn 
for the service building. It will be necessary to turn the 
Farnam operating suite ninety degrees east by northeast in 
order that the main north and south corridor of the Hospital 
may be extended to the new service building. At the same 
time the floor of the operating room will be raised to the level 
of the corridor. 4 

There is one serious obstacle to the immediate erection of 
this service building which, however, cannot be permitted | 
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to stand in the way of this much needed development on the 
Hospital grounds. The construction of the building will 
necessitate the destruction of the Congress Avenue wing of 
the barrack now used as a surgical laboratory, and there is no 
available housing space for this activity of the School. Plans 
have been drawn for a surgical laboratory to occupy the east 
side of the main corridor between the East and North wards, 
and estimates have been obtained which indicate that this 
building can be erected at a cost of $75,000. It has been rela- 
tively easy to prepare plans for the proposed laboratory 
because a similar, though somewhat larger, laboratory on the 
east side of the main corridor between the Chapel and the 
North Ward was completed during the winter for the depart- 
ments of Medicine and Pediatrics. This laboratory has proved 
eminently satisfactory and was erected and equipped at a 
cost of $100,000, a gift from the General Education Board. 

In the last annual report 1t was stated that plans had been 
completed for an adequate building to house the laboratory 
sciences and that these had been approved by the Corporation 
and had been submitted by this body to the Trustees of the 
Sterling estate. In July a sum of $1,320,000 was granted by 
the Sterling Trustees for the erection of the Sterling Hall of 
Medicine. Unforeseen delays have occurred but at the present 
writing excavation is in process and it 1s confidently expected 
that the building will be ready for occupancy in the fall of 
1923. This modern fireproof structure will be erected on the 
plot of ground opposite the Brady Memorial Laboratory and 
the Boardman Administration Building of the New Haven 
Hospital, and will harmonize architecturally with these latter 
buildings. The Hall of Medicine comprises (1) the Central 
Building; (2) the Broad Street Wing; (3) the Cedar Street 
Wing; (4) the Animal House; and (5) the Power House. The 
contemplated use of these five parts of the building follows:— 

Central Building. This will provide (1) a library with space 
for approximately 12,000 volumes; (2) an amphitheater to 
seat approximately 250 people; (3) lavatories and locker 
rooms for men and women; and (4) administration offices 
for the Dean and Registrar, Faculty Rooms, and Students’ 
Commons. i 

Broad Street Wing. The basement and first floor of this 
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wing provide laboratory space for the Department of Physical 
Physiology; the second and third floors for the Department of 
Pharmacology and Toxicology. 

Cedar Street Wing. The basement and first floor provide 
laboratory space for the Department of Physiological Chemis- 
try, or Chemical Physiology; the second and third floors will 
be occupied by the Department of Anatomy. 

Animal House. This building will stand in the center of the 
ultimate rectangle and will be available for all of the Depart- 
ments of the University located in the vicinity of the Hospital. 

Power House. This is designed on the unit basis with bunkers 
and stack large enough to permit the addition of more units 
to meet the ultimate needs of the School and Hospital. 

The building will furnish not only adequate quarters for 
many of the pre-clinical sciences and the administrative offices 
of the School, but it will geographically unite the various 
departments of the School. From the standpoint of building 
unification, therefore, the erection of this structure marks 
one of the most important steps in the history of the institu- 
tion. The Sterling Hall of Medicine will be a visible expression 
of the School of Medicine, which for many years has been 
lacking. | 

With the completion of the Sterling Hall of Medicine, the 
section of Pathology and Bacteriology will have adequate 
room for expansion in the Brady Memorial Laboratory. 
The Brady Laboratory, however, was planned for the ac- 
commodation of much smaller classes than are now cared for 
by the School; furthermore, during the five years of its oc- 
cupancy the building has been equipped for detailed and 
careful investigative work rather than for class teaching. 
Considerable reconstruction would, therefore, be required to 
provide adequate classrooms. The organization of the new 
University Department of Bacteriology, Pathology, and 
Public Health has raised the question whether it would be 
wise to make such changes in the Brady Laboratory as would 
be essential for the investigative and teaching needs of Medi- 
cal Bacteriology and Pathology, or whether it would not be 
more advisable to utilize the facilities in the Brady Labora- 
tory as far’as possible as offices and laboratories for th® staff 
and graduate students, and provide another building adjoin- 
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ing the Brady Laboratory for classrooms and other activities 
of the new department, such as cannot be housed in the 
Brady Laboratory. This question has been discussed at the 
preliminary meetings of the new department and the latter 
program has been adopted. Indeed, plans are being drawn 
now for a new building which we believe will be essential 
before the new department can function properly. 

Further building plans for the Hospital are outlined in 
detail in the pamphlet referred to above. They include the 
rehabilitation of the Gifford ward, a new Pediatrics pavilion, 
the rehabilitation and extension of the South Ward for women, 
and, above all, a modern dispensary in the center of the plot. 
An out-patient department in this position will function as 
- an admitting office and reception ward for the Hospital. It will 
be conveniently located to the clinical laboratories and to 
the offices of the professorial group of the full-time clinical 
staff. Centralization of such activities as social service, his- 
tory rooms, pharmacy, etc., will be made possible, thus effect- 
ing economies as well as providing an opportunity for a much 
greater utilization of the ambulatory clinic for pedagogical 
advance. This will be referred to again. 


CURRICULUM 


At the beginning of the last academic year a radical change 
was made in the curriculum. It has been a time-honored cus- 
tom to assign students who are just commencing the study 
of clinical disease at the beginning of their third year to the 
out-patient clinic where they obtained a fleeting glance of a 
multitude of individuals in many stages of health and disease, 
while the Seniors in their fourth year were admitted to the 
wards to study individually and at length disease in bedridden 
patients. For many reasons it has been decided to reverse 
this order, and the result of the change has been most gratify- 
ing. | 

_ The criticism has been justly made of medical education 
that its conception of disease is too restricted and that only 
after graduation does the physician acquire a knowledge of 
the life history of disease. Too often in his school years the 
student’s attention is monopolized by hospital cases which 
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manifest only a stage in the history of the patient, and the 
larger field as it may present itself in the ambulatory clinic 
frequently is utilized only for minor courses of physical 
diagnosis, except in certain specialties. By reversing this old 
order it is felt that a step forward has been taken. 

But the correction should not stop here. Individuals are 
not cast in a mold. The normal is only relative, the abnormal 
more specific. It is difficult to judge a patient’s condition 
unless his “norm” has been determined. Especially is this 
true in the incipient stage of disease. The family physician 
of old has a realization of this important fact, and often his 
success in diagnosis, prognosis, and therapy is dependent 
upon familiarity with the individual, his heritage, his environ- 
ment, and his reaction to abnormal stimuli. The ambulatory 
clinic of the Medical School should offer the staff and the 
student these same advantages. The dispensary clientele 
should be encouraged to make periodic visits to the clinic 
even though no immediate indisposition requires alleviation. 
In other words, the ambulatory clinic should be not only a 
disease clinic, but also a health clinic, and, in part at least, a 
health center for its immediate environs. The usefulness of the 
ambulatory clinic to the community will be greatly enhanced 
by such an expansion. Furthermore, the school which adopts 
such a policy and develops an ambulatory clinic of this type 
will surely blaze a new trail in preventive medicine. 

The medical curriculum of to-day is almost entirely ab- 
sorbed with methods of recognizing and treating outspoken 
disease. Except in contagions the student has little training in 
prevention. As a result few physicians are available in the 
new and larger calling of public health on account of lack of 
both training and interest. The alleviation of disease is most 
absorbing to the undergraduate, and later as a successful 
practitioner, most often a specialist, the physician’s attention 
is confined to this aspect of medicine. Schools that have 
developed specialists in the various phases of public health so 
far have been only partially successful in attracting sufficient 
and desirable physicians into the field. The unit of these 
schools and of the specialists they have developed is the 
community, its sanitation, etc., not the individual in health 
and in disease. 
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It is believed that one way of increasing interest in preven- 
tive medicine is by incorporating prevention in the medical 
curriculum and by conducting health clinics side by side with 
disease clinics in the ambulatory division of the institution. 
In these clinics the’ Department of Public Health should 
operate and investigate those phases of the life and disease 
of the individual patient in which it is particularly interested. 
Steps have already been taken to carry out such a program. 
The Department of Pediatrics conducts a half dozen “well 
baby” clinics, in the activities of which the student partici- 
pates just as he does in the pre-natal clinics conducted by the 
Department of Obstetrics. The Social Service Department 
aids in this work and the “follow-up” service is being de- 
veloped rapidly. Here in New Haven we are particularly for- 
tunate in having a splendid Visiting Nurse Association which 
is of material assistance in the social and “follow-up” work. 

These are only beginnings. With the next academic year 
the Department of Public Health will organize its dispensary 
work. This will necessarily be on a small scale, but it is the 
sincere belief of the members of the Board of Permanent 
Officers that with adequate facilities such as can be provided 
in a new central dispensary, the evolution of the above con- 
cept will not only round out more thoroughly the student’s 
knowledge of medical practice, remove the criticism of “block 
teaching” in medical education, stabilize and strengthen the 
experiment.in medical pedagogy called “full-time” by giving 
the University staff the opportunity of correlating health and 
disease as it occurs in the practice of medicine on a large 
scale, but may prove an opening wedge to interest the pro- 
spective physician in prevention. 


HOURS OF CURRICULUM 
Possible Elective 1922-23 


Year 1921-29 1922-23 Elective Time Total Hours | 
Required Required Time Required Required 
Pirst (4h. fee LPT 1,089 ° ° 1,080 
Second) 19/5) gait 385 885 225 ee 1,020 
Ehird: ccc aug ta 4o E122 168 go 14202 
ROU ee teen T 34 Gs 1,075 200 135 1,210 
5,379 4,162 360 45522 


593 
(147) (8.37%) 
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Further changes in the curriculum have been made in an 
attempt to correct the overcrowding and to offer the student 
an opportunity to exercise his individuality. The modification 
of the curriculum is indicated in the foregoing schedule. 

A total of 1,208 hours, the equivalent of one year’s work, 
has been salvaged from the required courses. The student is 
expected:to utilize one-third of this time for elective courses, 
leaving two-thirds of the time free. The schedule allows a 
somewhat larger selection of elective courses; but, even when 
the maximum is considered, the student will have more than 
six hundred hours less required work during his four years 
than at present. In order to prepare such a schedule all courses 
have been judiciously pruned so that there is a reasonable 
minimum of required work of such a nature that the student 
shall receive, in less time than at present, a well-grounded 
training in the fundamental principles of medicine. During 
a portion of the time thus saved the student may elect courses 
for either broader general training or more extensive experi- 
ence in one or another field in accord with his later purposes. 
A committee of the Faculty has been created to act as advisers 
to the students in the choice of electives. 


ALUMNI 


Tue Alumni Association has continued to manifest great 
interest in the School. On Alumni University Day, February 
22, a program similar to that arranged the preceding year was 
offered and a large number of alumni attended. At the June 
meeting, too, there was a large representation. Addresses 
were made in February by President Angell, Professor Henry 
W. Farnam, President of the Board of Directors of the New 
Haven Hospital, Dr. Charles E. Farr, of the Class of 1903, 
Yale Medical School, Dr. William H. Carmalt, and Dean 
Winternitz. Clinics and demonstrations were conducted by 
the various members of the clinical and pre-clinical staffs, and 
the alumni had an opportunity of attending the regular classes 
of the School. In June a short address of welcome was made 
by President Angell. The speaker of the evening was Dr. 
Walter B. James, ’79, of New York City. Dean Winternitz 
then outlined the future plans of the School. Dr. Farr was 
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elected president of the Alumni Association for the year 
1922-23, and was also chosen to succeed Dr. B. Austin Cheney 
as representative on the Alumni Advisory Board. 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 


In spite of the increased requirements (three years of collegi- 
ate work or its equivalent) the number of inquiries and appli- 
cations for admission to the Medical School has increased 
materially. Applications have been received this year from 
a very wide territory,—from all but three states in the Union 
and from six foreign countries. The students represent forty- 
four colleges. 

The interest of the student body in the progress of the 
School has been a most gratifying development. During the 
year seventy-one students and twenty-eight members of the 
Faculty donated a total of $940 to the Student Loan Fund. 
Furthermore, the members of the graduating class have 
pledged themselves to give a sum of $300 a year for a period 
of ten years towards a Student Loan Fund of the Class of 
1922. In all probability the action of the Class of 1922 will 
establish a precedent which will be followed by subsequent 
classes. This is a concrete manifestation of the attitude of the 
students toward the School. 

Many other less definite but equally important evidences 
of the healthy growth of the student body have occurred. 


SECTIONAL REPORTS 


Tue following are brief reports of the individual sections of 
the School. As far as possible, each report has been prepared 
by the head of the Section. 


ANATOMY 


Tue work of the Section has. been handicapped by a lack of 
proper housing facilities, as well as by a lack of a’sufficient 
full-time staff. Proper facilities will be at hand a year hence 
when the new laboratory on Cedar Street is completed. While 
the staff will be increased next year by two new men, Dr. 
Julian Hawthorne and Mr. Walter F. Green, with the occupa- 
tion of the new building and the introduction of electives, a 
further increase in the full-time staff will be necessary. 
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This Section has given instruction throughout the entire 
year in five courses to the First and Second Year medical 
students, one hundred in number; a course to the nurses of 
the Training School (25); and a course on the Natural History 
of Man to College Seniors and graduate students (24). There 
have been also two graduate student candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Zoology who are looking 
forward to teaching Human Anatomy. 

Considerable time and thought have been expended on the 
plans for the contemplated Anatomy Laboratory, and the 
expectation of leaving the present buildings on York Street 
necessarily prevents improvements in the present plant which 
otherwise should be made. 

Members of the staff have read papers before the Anato- 
mists and other societies. The publications are listed in the 
general Bibliography. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
SEE Report to the Provost on the Department of Physi- 
ology, by Dr. Lafayette B. Mendel. 


PHARMACOLOGY AND TOXICOLOGY 


SEE Report to the Provost on the Department of Pharma- 
cology and Toxicology, by Dr. Frank P. Underhill. 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


THE primary course in the Principles of Public Health has 
again been given to the regular students in the first term of 
the fourth year. We are convinced that the transfer of the 
course to the fourth year was a wise step and that this place 
in the curriculum is the one best suited to give the medical 
student a broad and practical grasp of the preventive aspects 
of the work of his profession. Special courses have also been 
offered as in previous years to the undergraduate nurses of 
the Connecticut Training School for Nurses and to the 
graduate nurses in the course in Public Health Nursing offered 
by the Visiting Nurse Association. 

The graduate work of the Department has been unusually 
successful, twenty-one graduate students having been regis- 
tered in Bacteriology and Public Health during the current 
year. Extensive researches have been conducted on the effect 
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of certain mineral salts upon the viability of bacteria and in 
connection with problems in industrial hygiene. 

Professor Winslow has during the year been at work on 
the reports of two important committees of which he has been 
chairman, the Committee on Nursing Education appointed 
by the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Committee on Munic- 
ipal Health Department Practice of the American Public 
Health Association. 

Mr. I. V. Hiscock has been promoted to the rank of Assist- 
ant Professor. Mr. H. J. Shaughnessy has been appointed 
instructor in place of Miss Dorothy F. Holland, and Miss 
Margaret France has been appointed research assistant in 
place of Miss Alice Gould. 

Steps which have been taken for the reorganization of 
university work in Bacteriology, Pathology, and Public 
Health, and general plans for a somewhat unique development 
of a coordinated plan for preventive and curative medicine 
have been discussed in a preceding paragraph. 


PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY 


Tue burden of work has been carried this year, as last, by 
Assistant Professors Lambert and Smith. In Bacteriology and 
Serology Professor Smith has been assisted by Dr. E. S. 
Robinson and Dr. E. S. Sanderson; in Pathology Professor 
Lambert has been assisted by Dr. Isabel M. Wason, Dr. Helen 
M. Scoville, Dr. M. J. Conroy, Dr. J. T. Eagan, and Dr. 
Woodruff Smith. 

No radical changes have been made in the courses of in- 
struction in Pathology. The plan initiated last year of pre- 
senting Medical Bacteriology and General Pathology as a 
joint course has proved entirely successful and will be con- 
tinued. In the course in Special Pathology increased emphasis 
has been placed on the study of gross material because of the 
relatively greater importance of such knowledge in the sub- 
sequent clinical work of the student. Demonstrations in this 
subject have been conducted throughout the second year 
instead of as heretofore in the first term only. 

Through the use of loan collections of histological sections — 
which are now in process of making, a considerable saving of 
the student’s time will be effected. The technical training 
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which the student obtained hitherto in the preparation of 
these sections will, it is believed, be better and more quickly 
gained by a similar exercise upon material obtained from 
autopsies in which the students assist. This change is merely 
one of the measures adopted for diminishing the hours of 
required work. 

The increase in the number of students engaged in volun- 
tary work in the Department, either in the way of advanced 
study or investigation, has been very gratifying. 

The pathological museum, which has come to be practically 
indispensable in teaching, is growing rapidly. During the 
past year more than three hundred specimens have been 
added. 

The courses of instruction offered by the Department of 
Bacteriology have remained essentially unchanged aside from 
. the fact that the course in Serology and Immunology, which 
hitherto has been required of medical students, has been 
made an elective course, and consequently the course in Bac- 
‘teriology has been broadened somewhat to include the es- 
sentials of Serology. With the beginning of the academic 
year the bacteriology for the Department of Medicine was 
taken over by that Department and this has diminished to a 
slight degree the amount of routine work carried by the labora- 
tory. An arrangement was also effected with the Department 
of Pediatrics whereby the internes on the Pediatrics service 
were assigned in rotation to laboratory work which was 
carried on under the direction of this Department. The ar- 
rangement proved very satisfactory to all concerned and is 
to be continued. 

Both Dr. Robinson and Dr. Sanderson have been actively 
engaged in investigative work which has led in both instances 
to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Dr. Robinson being 
the first to secure this degree through the recently created 
Department of Internal Medicine. 

During the year members of the staff have read papers 
before the American Association of Pathologists and Bac- 
teriologists, the International Association of Medical Mu- 
seums, the American Association of Immunologists, and the 
American Association of Anatomists. | 

Subjects under investigation by members of the staff in- 
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clude experimental hydronephrosis, changes in the pancreas 
in diabetes, cardiac failure in diphtheria, non-specific im- 
munity, non-specific stimulation of antibodies, dietary de- 
ficiency and its effect on immunity, and cultural and antigenic 
studies on the typhoid bacillus. 


INTERNAL MEDICINE 


THE year 1921-22 has been marked by many changes in the 
staff, in the organization, and in the courses of instruction in 
the Section on Internal Medicine. On July 1, 1921, Dr. Francis 
G. Blake assumed the headship of the Department as John 
Slade Ely Professor of Medicine. Other new appointments to 
the staff were Dr. John P. Peters, Jr., as Associate Professor, 
Dr. William C. Stadie as Assistant Professor, Dr. James D. 
Trask, Jr., and Dr. Harold M. Marvin as Instructors, and 
Dr. James C. Fox, Jr., as Assistant. Dr. A. B. Dayton com- 
pleted his term as Resident Physician and was promoted to 
an instructorship. Dr. Charles T. Nellans became Resident 
Physician and Assistant in the Department, and Dr. Walter 
C. Earle, Assistant Resident. 

In the organization of the Department it seemed desirable 
to recognize certain sub-divisions in order to provide for 
instruction and investigation in the more specialized fields ot 
Internal Medicine. In pursuance of this plan a chemical and 
metabolic division under the direction of Dr. Peters with the 
assistance of Dr. Stadie, a biological division under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Blake with the assistance of Dr. Trask, a clinical 
pathology division under the direction of Dr. Dayton, and a 
cardiac division under the direction of Dr. Marvin, have been 
established. In addition a special clinic for the study and 
treatment of syphilis has been developed by Doctors Fox and 
Dayton. The Department has been fortunate in retaining the 
services of the clinical members of the staff, all of whom have 
rendered valuable assistance in instruction. Professor Tileston 
has continued in charge of the course in Physical Diagnosis, 
Dr. Standish in charge of the Tuberculosis clinic in the 
Dispensary, and Dr. Gompertz in charge of the Gastro- 
enterological clinic. Professor Blumer, who has been on leave 
of absence, will return next year. 

The most important change made in the courses of instruc- 
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tion has been the placing of the hospital ward work in the 
third year instead of the fourth. This has worked out satis- 
factorily and will be continued. As a result of this change, 
Fourth Year students work in the Medical clinic of the Dis- 
pensary rather than in the hospital wards. An increased 
amount of time has been provided for practical work and 
emphasis has been laid on bedside instruction to small groups 
of students with less time given to purely didactic instruction. 

The completion during the year of a new laboratory build- 
ing in close proximity to the medical wards of the hospital 
has provided thoroughly adequate office and laboratory 
facilities for the routine and research work of the Department. 

No significant changes have occurred in the divisions of 
Psychiatry, Neurology, and Dermatology. As pointed out in 
last year’s report the facilities for instruction in Psychiatry 
and for the care of psychiatric patients are inadequate. Dr. 
Terhune, whose services in the psychiatric clinic of the 
Dispensary and as consultant in the Hospital have been of 
great value, has labored under many difficulties. The need for 
the elevation of Psychiatry to an independent section and for 
a special pavilion for psychiatric patients is stressed. Neurol- 
ogy, on the other hand, is so closely related to all the major 
branches of medicine with respect both to diagnosis and to 
therapeutics, that it seems more desirable that instruction in 
.this subject be provided jointly by these branches rather than 
by a separate section on Neurology. Likewise, since neuro- 
logical cases are of necessity admitted to all services of the 
Hospital, it seems better to provide for neurological cases by 
means of a consulting neurologist equally available to all 
services rather than to establish a separate neurological 
service. While the above plan is only partly in operation at 
present, 1t is hoped that it may be fully established in the 
near future. Instruction in Dermatology is adequately pro- 
vided for through the services of Dr. John E. Lane, Dr. 
Alfred T. Nadler, and their assistants. The dermatological 
clinic of the Dispensary is an active one and provides excel- 
lent material for teaching purposes. In view of the small 
number of dermatological patients entering the hospital 
and the limited number of beds available, the establishment 
of a dermatological service has not seemed a necessity at the 
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present time. The valuable assistance of Dr. Lane as consult- 
ing dermatologist has served to provide for the immediate 
needs of the Hospital. 


SURGERY 


Tue Department of Surgery was completely reorganized 
following the resignation of Professor Joseph M. Flint. Dr. 
Samuel C. Harvey was promoted to Associate Professor in | 
charge of the Department. Dr. Robert J. Cook was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Surgery in charge of Orthopedics. Dr. 
Clyde L. Deming returned from the Brady Urological Clinic 
in Baltimore to become Assistant Professor of Surgery in 
charge of Urology, and Dr. John J. Morton, Jr., was made 
Assistant Professor of Surgery in the general branches. Dr. 
William C. Duffy acted as Resident Surgeon in the New 
Haven Hospital throughout the year and was ably supported 
by Dr. Beverly Douglas, Dr. Maxwell Lear, Dr. Earl S. 
Merrill, and Dr. Theodore Moise as Assistant Resident 
Surgeons. 

The Surgical Dispensary has been carried on by Dr. Willis 
E.. Hartshorn for general conditions and Doctors Cook and 
Deming have conducted clinics in their specialties. 

There have been no changes in the personnel of the Oph- 
thalmological, Oto-rhino-laryngological or Dental divisions. 

The Radiological Section has had to meet increasing num- 
bers of demands for diagnostic and treatment measures. 
Dr. Clifton R. Scott has carried out the work with the aid 
of an additional technical assistant. The radiotherapy of the 
Department has been augmented by a supply of radium which 
is under the charge of Doctors Deming and Morton. 

Surgical Pathology was conducted by Dr. William C. Duffy 
assisted by Dr. Theodore S. Moise, the course being given 
to the combined Second and Third Year classes on account 
of changes in the curriculum. 

Although the main efforts have been expended in reorgani- 
zation, still a number of publications have been made by 
members of the Department. These are listed in the Bibli- 


ography. 
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OBSTETRICS AND GYNECOLOGY 

Durinc the past year the courses given by this Department 
have followed the schedule laid down in the current catalogue. 
Beginning with the next academic year, however, a radical 
change will be made in the method of instruction, whereby 
the third year courses dealing with the theory of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology will be obligatory, while the practical courses 
of the fourth year will be elective. 

Following the plan already adopted by the other clinical 
departments, members of the Third Year Class in groups 
will serve as clinical clerks in the wards. Such a plan should 
make the third year work of greater value to the student and 
should provide a more satisfactory preparation for the practi- 
cal work of the fourth year. 

. As was intimated in the report of last year the Dispensary 
Clinic hours have been changed from the afternoon to the 
morning. Thus the routine duties of the staff are concen- 
trated in the early part of the day. It was hoped by this means 
to leave the afternoons free for laboratory study, but the calls 
made upon them by patients have been so numerous that this 
hope has not been realized. 

The Clinic of the Hospital and of the Dispensary is now 
conducted upon the appointment plan. From the standpoint 
of the patient and of the Dispensary attendants, the system 
is an unqualified success and is leading to a larger registration 
of patients than ever before. 

The larger classes of the third and fourth years call for an 
increase in the amount of teaching material. This need will 
be met temporarily by utilizing the newly renovated West II 
Ward for gynecological cases. The deficiencies of the latter 
building are too well known to need repetition. However, the 
fact must be emphasized that if this Department is to pro- 
gress a new building for the housing of the Woman’s Clinic 
must be provided. 

Several changes have been made in the personnel of the 
Department staff. Dr. Margaret Tyler, formerly Instructor, 
becomes Clinical Instructor. Dr. Musselman, who finished his 
residency in July, will remain as a member of the staff with 
the rank of Instructor. Dr. E. L. Stone has been advanced 
to the residency and an instructorship. Dr. G. E. Cowles 
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becomes Assistant Resident. Dr. J. W. Draper, who served as 
Assistant Resident last year, is now on leave of absence and 
will spend the next year at the Sloane Hospital for Women. 

The Department has been represented during the past year 
in the discussions of the American Medical Association, the 
American Gynecological Society, and the New York Obstetri- 
cal Society. In addition, addresses have been given before the 
medical societies of Waterbury, Hartford, Norwich, and New 
Haven, and before the American College of Surgeons at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

It is clear that for the solution of many problems of Obstet- 
rics and Gynecology, biochemistry must in the future play 
a major role. Thus, during the past year Dr. Tyler, with the 
cooperation of Dr. Underhill’s department, has carried out 
studies of the blood fat in pregnancy, and, similarly, studies 
upon the calcium content of the blood are in progress. Such 
cooperation between departments is most helpful and stimulat- 
ing, but, if we are to keep abreast of the times, a trained bio- 
chemist should be added to the staff in the immediate future. 


PEDIATRICS 


THE personnel of the Department of Pediatrics was announced 
in last year’s report. Few changes‘in the staff have been made 
for the coming year: Dr. J. Wiener and Dr. Maurice Hillman 
have been appointed as Clinical Assistants in the Dispensary. 
The report, of the Pediatrics Dispensary is included under the 
caption of DisPENsARy AND HospirAl, p. 261. 

The work of the Department during the year has Nees 
facilitated by the completion of a new laboratory building in 
close proximity to the wards of the Hospital, providing 
thoroughly adequate office and laboratory facilities for the 
routine and research work of the Department. 

Various members of the staff have given instruction to the 
students of the Third and Fourth Year classes, lectures and 
demonstrations concerning infant feeding and contagious 
diseases of childhood, hospital clinics weekly, hospital ward 
rounds daily, and dispensary service in the Pediatrics Dis- 
pensary conducted on the appointment basis throughout the 
year. 


In addition to the papers published (see Bibliography), 
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papers have been read by Professor Park on the subject of 
rickets before the Waterbury, New Haven, and Hartford 
Medical societies. 

Investigative work now 1n progress includes: 


1. The effect of cod liver oil in regulating the calcium phosphate equilibrium 
of the body. Experiments on rats. By Dr. G. F. Powers and Dr. Ruth A. 
Guy. 

2. The determination of the effect of light in the prevention of ee 
thalmia and rickets with a view to obtaining evidence of the existence of a 
vitamin in cod liver oil distinct from fat-soluble A. By Dr. G. F. Powers, 
Dr. E. A. Park, Dr. P. G. Shipley, Dr. E. V. McCollum, and Nina Simmonds. 

3. The influence of deprivation of light on the growth, reproductive power, 
and development of the skeleton of the rat. By Dr. G. F. Powers and Miss 
Helen Langner. 

4. The determination of the study of the effects of light rays of different 
lengths in the prevention and cure of rickets with a view to determining which 
part of the spectrum contains the rays active in the prevention of rickets. 
By Dr. H. Laurens, Dr. G. F. Powers, and Dr. E. A. Park. 

5. The ultra-violet light as a means of destroying diphtheria bacilli 
‘inhabiting nose and throat of human beings. By George Gildersleeve. 

6. The treatment of phlyctenular conjunctivitis by means of the ultra- 
violet light together with a detailed clinical study of the disease. By A. M. 
Wakeman and Dr. Ethel Dunham. 

7. The study of the etiology of rickets as that disease manifests itself in 
human beings. By Dr. Ethel Dunham and Miss Lydia Willis. 

8. The hydrogen ion concentratjon of the stomach contents. By Dr. A. T. 
Shohl and students. 

g. The hydrogen ion concentration of the stools of infants. By Dr. A. T. 
Shohl and Miss Gladys Edwards. 

10. The determination of the caloric requirement of infants. Dr. Martha 
M. Eliot. 

11. The effect of fever on the hydrogen ion concentration of the blood and 
the calcium phosphorus equilibrium, with a view to determining why latent 
tetany becomes manifest in the presence of infections. By Dr. Alfred T. Shohl 
and Dr. Marion Putnam. . 

12, The development of a method of infant feeding according to which 
the exact composition of a food is known. By Dr. E. A. Park, Dr. G. F. Powers, 
and Dr. Alfred T. Shohl. 


HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 


ALTERATIONS and new construction have been completed in 
the Hospital throughout the year with inconveniences that 
were felt more or less throughout every department. The 
service to the community was not, however, curtailed, sutaict 
that is shown by an increase in the admissions over the 
preceding year. 
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The Dispensary similarly treated a greater number of 
patients than in any previous year. Its closer relation to the 
Hospital and its more ready access to the larger staff of the 
Hospital has worked to the tremendous advantage of the 
patient and materially increased admissions from the Clinic 
to the Hospital. 

The close of the year brings the prospect of an early change 
in the administrative staff. Dr. Harold W. Hersey, who has 
been Superintendent of the Hospital, resigns on August 1 
to take a position with one of the large hospital projects in 


New York City. 


* NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL 


In the course of the year much has been done to formulate 
plans for the development of a School for Nurses at Yale. 
This is hardly the place to enter into detail upon such a need 
or the plans for meeting it. Suffice it to say that the progress 
of the Medical School, particularly the clinical divisions, will 
soon be blocked unless there is a thorough reorganization of 
the nursing situation. Such reorganization cannot be effected 
without adequate housing, teaching, and recreational facili- 
ties, which are not now available, and without an increase in 
educational endowment. Few places in the country offer such 
a splendid opportunity for the development of a University 
School for, Nurses,—University, Medical School, Hospital, 
Department of Public Health, training school for under- 
graduate nurses (The Connecticut Training School for 
Nurses) and also for graduate nurses (the Visiting Nurse 
Association). All these units are in accord that such a school 
is needed, and in its attainment they are agreed to cooperate. 

The need for the development of Psychiatry has been 
detailed above. 

There is urgent need for a permanent surgical laboratory 
building since the present temporary structure must be 
destroyed to make way for the new service building. A new 
building is essential to supplement the Brady Memorial 
Laboratory if the proposed Department of Pathology, 
_ Bacteriology, and Public Health is to function efficiently. A 

‘new Dispensary, too, is needed if the School is to put into 
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operation the appointment system in both health and disease 
clinics as outlined above. 

In the construction of these new buildings classrooms vill 
be provided and it should be emphasized here that at present 
there are no adequate facilities for the teaching of the clinical 
branches of Medicine, Pathology, or Bacteriology to classes 
of the size that are now enrolled in the School. 


MILTON C. WINTERNITZ 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Report oF Davip STANLEY SmiTH, Dean. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report of the 
| School of Music for the year ending June 30, 1922: 

The strengthening of the curriculum in the branch of 
musical theory inaugurated this year is the most noteworthy 
forward step taken by the School in many years. It may be of 
interest to give an account of the lecture courses dealing with 
the history and appreciation of music. Until recent years the 
whole subject was covered in a course given by the former 
Dean of the School. This class met but one hour each week. 
A few seasons ago the course was expanded into a two-hour 
course. The appointment for this year of Mr. Bruce Simonds 
as Instructor in the History of Music has made it possible to 
increase the number of courses to five. For the first time in the 
history of the School one man is able to devote his whole time 
to the course. The list of courses given by Mr. Simonds 1s: 
Fundamentals of Music, one hour, for first year students; The 
Polyphonic Era, one hour, for second year students; The Clas- 
sic Era, one hour, third year; Progress of Music since Beetho- 
ven, two. hours, fourth year; and Dramatic Music, two hours, 
fifth year. Mr. Simonds also lectures separately to Juniors 
and Seniors in Yale College. Thus within a short time the 
number of hours devoted to the history of the art has in- 
creased from one to seven. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that students from this time on will graduate with an immeas- 
urably wider general knowledge of music and its literature 
than has been within reach of our students in the past. 

The extension of the courses in Musical Dictation this year 
has further strengthened the curriculum, and, incidentally, 
the results from the courses have strengthened the conviction 
on the part of the faculty that a student who has a fair natural 
endowment of accurate hearing can develop the gift and thus 
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make himself a more intelligent listener at concerts than he 
otherwise might be. 
' Mr. William Edwin Haesche severs his connection with the 
School at this time. He has been Instructor in Instrumentation 
since 1903. During these eighteen years he has given the ad- 
vanced students the benefit of a thorough acquaintance with 
the details of orchestration and of a ripe experience in matters 
of orchestral routine. He has been of great assistance to the 
former Dean and to me in helping in the preparation of the 
orchestral scores written by students for the annual concert. 
These special services he has rendered with the utmost care 
and willingness. I wish to take this opportunity publicly to 
thank Mr. Haesche on the behalf of our students for his kindly 
and valuable assistance. His resignation is to be regarded 
with very deep regret. 


ENROLLMENT 

THE enrollment in the School of Music has been as follows: 
Regular First Year Students SUPER REO Pek ck. 
Second Pe es fe iy eeepc eee 
Third i es Pee 
Fourth ? i Pttley s+’ Welle: al ely 5 
Fifth > i SO RARE GEE ON 3) ey ee 
Graduate (studying alicbaenn f I 


Students who are not candidates for a certificate-or degree (itelade 
ing those who have already received it and certain students of 


Singing) wy oe aac Ue oe ee ee nn 
III 

Other De- 

Regular partments, 
Piandforte-playing sar ss eee okt ME oe ee: a7 
Organ-playing. . . of OG US 1) YS eee eae 2 

Violin and viola-playing Ta i Cte PRS 

SINGIN. yy a1 eon leemaee Nes» (UMS, oe abe rae 3 


Students from other Schools of the University taking courses 
in Music number 55: 52 from Yale College, 1 from the Shef- 
field Scientific School, 1 from the Graduate School, and 1 from 
the School of the Fine Arts. 
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TuE present season of concerts has been the best in the his- 
tory of the School. The faculty has had careful oversight of 
the musical events given “under the auspices of the School 
of Music,” as there is a desire that the University shall be 
represented only by concerts of a dignified character. A 
beginning toward the establishment of free Sunday afternoon 
concerts has been made. The usual Sunday series of Organ 
Recitals by Professor Jepson has been supplemented by three 
concerts of music for Two Pianofortes given by Professor 
Knight and Mr. Grumman in Sprague Hall. The large attend- 
ance and evident interest in all these concerts point to a wide- 
spread desire among thoughtful people for serious music on 
Sundays. It is hoped that future seasons will witness an 
increase in the number of these opportunities. 

The list of concerts given under the auspices of the School 
is as follows: 


CONCERTS BY STUDENTS 


Two informal recitals on Friday afternoons in Sprague Memorial Hall, con- 
sisting of instrumental and:vocal music. 

Two informal recitals in Woolsey Hall, the programs being entirely of organ 
music. 

Commencement Concert, given June 7, with the assistance of the New Haven 
Symphony Orchestra. At this concert Gertrude Elizabeth Davis, Pasquale 
Fappiano, and Wesley Wellington Sloane appeared as pianists with or- 
chestral accompaniment; Mabel Alice Deegan as violinist; Anna Luiza 
White and Elizabeth Eugenia Murphy as singers. In addition, five original 
compositions in large form for orchestra by students were performed, 
two of them being conducted by the composers. 


CONCERTS IN WOOLSEY HALL 


Three concerts by the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. 

Concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The Woolsey Hall Series, under the management of Mr. Rudolph Steinert: 
The Philharmonic Society of New York; Mr. Jascha Heifetz; Miss Mabel 
Garrison and Mr. Reinald Werrenrath; Miss Erika Morini; Mr. Josef Hof- 
mann; Mr. Fritz Kreisler; and The Binihace ais Sedicey of New York, 
Willem Mengelberg, conducting. 

Five Organ Recitals by Professor Jepson. 

Five Organ Recitals on Sundays by Professor Jepson. 

Two Organ Recitals by Hagop Frank Bozyan. 

Organ Recital by Miss Pauline Voorhees. 
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CONCERTS IN SPRAGUE MEMORIAL HALL 


The Albert Arnold Sprague Chamber Concerts, the generous gift of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge: The London String Quartet, The Letz Quar. 
tet, The Elshuco Trio. 

Five Expositions of Classic and Modern Chamber Music by Arthur Whiting. 
with the assistance of other artists. 

Song Recital by Mr. Francis Rogers. 

Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Ellsworth Grumman. 

Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Arthur Hague. 

Pianoforte Recital by Mr. Bruce Simonds. 

A comparative Study of Folk Songs by Loraine Wyman. 

Concert by the Horatio Parker Choir. 

Three Recitals for Two Pianofortes by Professor Stanley Knight and Mr. 
Ellsworth Grumman. 


NEEDS OF THE SCHOOL 


Tue School is in need of scholarships. The only scholarships 
which are at its disposal are the two Julia A. Lockwood 
Scholarships, one of which goes to a student of singing, the 
other to a student of pianoforte or organ-playing in alternate 
years. Since the awards are made by a committee of judges 
after competition by the students, only a highly trained stu- 
dent can hope for success in the competition. The winner is 
usually a member of the upper classes of the School. 

Provision must be made for the worthy student of moderate 
means. Unless he is especially gifted and courageous in com- 
petition a student can look forward to no help from the few 
prizes offered. We are now quite unable to promise the enter- 
ing student assistance. I believe that no other school of the 
University is so inadequately endowed with means of supply- 
ing free tuition as the School of Music. At times the lack 1s 
embarrassing. I feel sure that the establishment of a num- 
ber of wisely administered scholarships would result in the 
addition to our enrollment of students of the sort we would 
welcome. 

It is recommended that a study of the acoustics of Sprague 
Memorial Hall be made, and, if possible, that the defects of 
the building in this respect be remedied. Two rooms on the 
first floor are at present practically wasted, since the partitions 
between these rooms and the adjacent rooms do not suffi- 
ciently deaden the sound. It is not possible to give instruction 
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in music simultaneously in two rooms situated side by side. 
Doubtless, with the expenditure of a not large sum of money, 
certain walls could be partially deadened so as to bring the 
building up to complete efficiency. 


GIFTS 


Tue library of the School has recently received a collection 
of music formerly owned by the late James G. Barnett, whom 
Yale honored with the degree of Doctor of Music in 1867. 
The collection consists of manuscript compositions of Dr. 
Barnett and of much valuable published material. The faculty 
of the School is deeply appreciative of the generous interest 
of the donor. 

The School is also much indebted to Mrs. Henry C. White 
for defraying the expense connected with the binding of the 
complete published works of Dean Horatio Parker. 

A gift of $150 by Professor William Lyon Phelps has made 
possible the purchase of a considerable amount of music for 
the concerts by the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. In 
recent years there have been few additions to the library of 
the Orchestra because of the heavy expense involved in the 
purchase of music for a large body of players. It is, therefore, 
gratifying to have had this fund at our disposal. 


DAVID STANLEY SMITH 


REPORT OF THE DEAN OF STUDENTS 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit herewith my report as Dean 
[° Students for the academic year 1921-22. 

Campus life during the year just passed has, according 
to almost universal student testimony, been marked by less 
unrest and more contentment than for several years. Various 
factors have contributed to this result. President Angell has 
won the confidence of the student body from the start. Re- 
construction is an accomplished fact and its benefits are being 
felt by the students. The after-effects of the war have been 
less felt and campus life has been entered into more whole- 
heartedly. The better success of our athletic teams has made ~ 
for contentment. The only disturbing factor has been the 
indisposition of an element in the student body to be law- 
abiding citizens as far as the Eighteenth Amendment 1s con- 
cerned. This indisposition has been the cause of practically 
all that has been unsatisfactory. 

The better element in the undergraduate and graduate 
bodies will do well to aid in combating as earnestly as possible 
this attitude towards drinking. A strong public sentiment is _ 
the only effective cure. The Student Councils have taken a 
definite stand in the matter but have not been properly backed 
by public sentiment. 

The dances of the year have been carried on under a sched- 
ule drawn up by the Student Councils and approved by the 
Faculty Committee on Schedules. This schedule provided for 
the festivities of Prom Week, for fall and spring dances in the 
Sheff houses, for the Pump and Slipper dance in March, and 
for occasional informal afternoon dances on Saturdays after 
the athletic events of the day. The schedule provided for 
proper chaperoning and control of all these dances. In addition 
to the dances under the schedule, afternoon or evening dances 
have been held under student management in the Grill Room 
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of the Dining Hall on practically every Saturday of the college 
year. These dances have provided dancing opportunity to men 
without society affiliation. They have been well attended by 
men within as well as without the societies and, chaperoned 
by wives of members of the Faculty, have been a distinct 
success. The purpose of all these authorized dances has been 
to offset as far as possible the tendency of students to go to 
the public dance halls. The general situation has been im- 
proved by the closing by the police of two dance halls situated 
not far from the campus. 

The week-end exodus problem has been helped by the 
.action of the Corporation in opening the University tennis 
courts for play on Sunday afternoons, by the opening of the 
Arena for skating on Saturday and Sunday afternoons during 
the hockey season, and by the Dining Hall dances. The open- 
ing of the new University tennis courts and clubhouse near 
the Bowl ought to provide a Saturday and Sunday afternoon 
attraction that will keep more and more of the student body 
in town over the week-ends. 

The society houses of the Scientific School are facing a 
puzzling situation, the decreased enrollment of the School 
making it difficult for them to get enough new members to 
meet their running expenses. Time alone can solve the prob- 
lem. A new interfraternity agreement has been formulated 
for the coming year, which should make for better harmony 
among the houses at the next elections. 

The Y.M.C.A. in Yale College and the Scientific School 1s 
to be commended for its work of the year in bringing many 
prominent speakers to the University for the Sunday evening 
meetings, for deepening the religious life of. many under- 
graduates, and for offering them varied opportunity of 
philanthropic endeavor. 

As one contemplates the year past, the greatest need of 
campus life would seem to be a greater sense of responsibility 
in the student body for its own life and morals. Some nearer 
approach to student government must be devised and must 
have the support of the student body, if we are to work our 
way out of some conditions which are at present unsatisfac- 


tory. The ‘“‘Leaders”’ in the May and June issues of the Yale 
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Literary Magazine are evidently of this opinion. The incoming 
Senior classes of Yale College and the Sheffield Scientific 
School have it in their power to render a great service to the 
University by taking a forward step in this matter and cooper- 
ating with the authorities in bringing home to the student 
body as a whole its responsibility for campus standards. 


BURTON P. TWICHELL 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITY HEALTH 


Report or JAMEs C. GREENWAY, Director. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit the following report of the 

| of the Department of University Health for the 

academic year 1921~22. 

* The staff has remained the same as last year except that 
Dr. O. F. Rogers, Jr., has been on a full-time basis, in charge 
of the medical consultation work, with the title of Assistant 
Director. Dr. Howard S. Colwell wished to begin private 
practice in New Haven and has been on a half-time basis 
with the Department. 


COMPULSORY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS OF 
UNDERGRADUATES 


UnDERGRADUATES to the number of 2,378 have been examined 
during the year. Table I shows the defects found at these 
examinations, and is so arranged this year as to give a better 
idea of the comparative seriousness of defects occurring among 
the students at the time of their routine examination. The 
amount of work involved in very carefully made examinations, 
such as these are, is considerable. The largest amount of work, 
however, is in the so-called ‘health conferences” where each 
student is told of his abnormalities and in certain cases how 
the proper correction of them may be accomplished. In addi- 
tion to these conferences, where operation is advised, a letter 
is written to the parent or guardian. This year 224 such letters 
have been written. To illustrate: a man shows enlarged tonsils 
or gives a history of tonsillitis or joint trouble, or has valvular 
disease of the heart. He is referred to the surgeon in charge 
of ear, nose, and throat for a detailed examination of his ton- 
sils. Should it be reported that a chronic inflammation 1s 
present he is advised to have his tonsils treated or removed, 
and a letter is sent to his parent advising this procedure. If 
a urine shows a trace of albumin, the student is asked to bring 
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in a night and morning specimen. If neither of these shows any 
abnormality, nothing further is done beyond advising him as 
to his diet, importance of avoiding infections, etc. If albumin 
appears in a second specimen he is referred to one of the staff 
for further investigation and is not discharged from this 
special class until there is assurance that the albumin is not 
due to an organic trouble. So with the few students showing 
sugar in the urine. In such cases it is especially important to 
make a careful investigation. This year twenty men showed a 
glycosuria. Twelve of these proved to be transient, probably 
due to dietary indiscretions. In each case the boy was warned 
that he might have a slightly lowered tolerance for carbohy-~» 
drates and advised against over-indulgence in sweets. Three 
of the eight remaining cases showed slight traces of sugar on 
every diet and special investigation of their blood sugar reac- 
tion to the glucose tolerance test indicated their renal thresh- 
old for sugar to be low. The remaining five of this group are 
undoubtedly diabetics, though of varying degrees of severity. 
Two of these had been recognized by their family physicians, 
and are under outside medical care, this Department codper- 
ating by having blood-sugar determinations done. Two men 
have been. under the care of this Department and are now 
sugar-free, having a reasonably high tolerance for sugar. 
Dr. Rogers who 1s in charge of this work has also had under 
his supervision several cases whose glycosurias last year 
cleared up. He has also investigated three men who gave a 
family history of diabetes. Their sugar tolerance tests were 
normal, but these will be repeated each year while these men 
are students and they will be advised to be particularly careful 
to have regular annual medical examinations after they leave 
college. This detail is gone into in order to give an idea of the 
work necessary beyond what may be apparent in the tables. 

It is especially important in this follow-up work to keep in 
mind the danger of making these men unduly introspective, 
and to use every means to see that they have a sane view- 
point in respect to their health. It is not only important that 
the men know what defect they have, if any, but that they 
know the significance of it. Many come to college having 
been told they have heart disease, for instance, and must 
take no exercise. It frequently turns out that either they have 
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no heart disease or else that it is of a nature where exercise 
of a certain amount and character will be of a definite benefit. 


EXTENSION OF THE WORK OF MEDICAL SUPER- 
VISION 


Tuis year for the first time an undergraduate suffering with 
any illness or minor surgical condition not sufficiently serious 
to require his going to bed has had the option of being cared 
for by the department staff. Students to the number of 1,647, 
or 67 per cent of the undergraduates, made approximately 
8,000 visits to the office, an average of nearly five apiece. (See 
.Table II.) Table III shows the distribution of these consul- 


tations according to class. 


VACCINATION 


Our records show 210 undergraduates who have never been 
vaccinated, or successfully vaccinated against smallpox. We 
were able to induce only twenty of these to be vaccinated. In 
view of the fact that smallpox has been epidemic'in parts of 
Connecticut during the past six or seven years, the vote of the 
Corporation that all students should be vaccinated beginning 
with the fall of 1923 is a wise one. Even more important in 
my opinion is vaccination against typhoid and paratyphoid 
fever. It is the only dependable measure against a disease 
which may develop among us at any time, not only endanger- 
ing the wictim’s life, but being potentially a great loss to him 
in time and money. . 


UNIVERSITY DINING HALL 


Tuis Department has supervised the University Dining Hall 
as usual from a sanitary standpoint, this including almost 
daily inspection of the entire plant while it was open, includ- 
ing quality of foodstuffs and laboratory examination of the 
water, milk, and ice cream at frequent intervals. 

All food handlers, 90 in number, received a careful physical 
examination, especially with reference to their being “car- 
riers” of disease. 

The importance from a health standpoint of having the 
dining hall available for as large a number of students as 
possible can not be overstated. It is the only eating place in 
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the University, except the Y Club, where the athletic training 
tables are, over which this Department has supervision. 
Theoretically, this should be an opportunity not only for 
supplying proper nourishment to a large number of students, 
but for their instruction in regard to nutrition, food values, 
etc. Your attention is again called to the desirability of having 
a highly trained dietitian in charge of the dietary and the 
serving of it. In addition to the Dining Hall, all boarding 
houses at which students eat should be subject to the same 
supervision as the Dining Hall. 

Sanitary supervision of dormitories, swimming pool, and 
other University buildings has been maintained as was 
described in last year’s report. 


ORTHOPEDIC EXAMINATIONS AND CORRECTIVE 
EXERCISES 


In 1919 Dr. Robert J. Cook was appointed Assistant.Professor 
of Orthopedic Surgery in the Yale School of Medicine on the 
Harriman Foundation. His time has been divided between 
the School of Medicine, the New Haven Hospital, and the 
Department of University Health. During October of each 
year he and his assistants make a careful examination of the 
body mechanics and posture of each member of the Freshman 
class, and note any evidence of faulty development. Those 
_ showing defects which can be corrected by proper exercises 
are required to report for such exercises three times a week 
between Thanksgiving and Easter recesses. Each class con- 
sists of not more than ten to twelve men so that individual 
attention can be given to the needs of each man by Mr. 
Robert J. H. Kiphuth, the swimming coach, who, with two 
assistants, is in charge of this corrective work under the 
general supervision of Dr. Cook. In addition to the examina- 
tion at the beginning and end of each year, photographs are 
taken at these times which show the progress during the 
period of corrective work and serve as a stimulus to the men 
to improve their posture. 

During the past three years Dr. Cook has examined 2,308 
students. Of 860 men of the Class of 1925, 361 (or 42 per cent) 
were required to take these exercises. This number does not 
include all those showing defects, but only those subject to 
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correction by exercise. Participation in athletics does not 
excuse a man falling in this group from attending the pre- 
scribed exercises. In some instances rowing and swimming, 
however, are recommended as special exercises. At the present 
time these exercises are required only of members of the 
Freshman class, the hope being that a sufficient interest may 
be instilled in them to keep on with the work of correction. 
This has not been entirely realized, but the expense of taking 
on a larger number of men is prohibitive at the present time. 
Of 138 men of the Sophomore class invited to be reéxamined, 
go responded. Fifty upper classmen attended corrective classes 
during the year. 

The most common defects have been round shoulders, 96.5 
per cent showing some degree; increased antero-posterior 
curvature of the spine, 56 per cent; lateral curvature of the 
spine, 50 per cent; those showing above two curvatures com- 
bined, 34 per cent; normal curvature of the spine, 25 per cent; 
flat chests, 56 per cent; prominent abdomen, 42 per cent. Foot 
trouble is comparatively rare in this group. 

This corrective work is not only a benefit to the appearance 
of an individual, but in some instances may mean the cor- 
rection of functional troubles such as bad digestion, albumin 
in the urine, backache, etc. 

Dr. Stanley Cobb in an examination of Harvard students, 
to study possible determining causes of “‘nervous instability,” 
found that in men with bad bodily mechanics such abnormali- 
ties as rapid and irregular heart actions, high blood pressure, 
etc., were more common than in men with good mechanics; 
also that men with good bodily mechanics passed a better 
psychological test than those with poor ones. 

Dr. Cook reported the results of his examinations of the 
classes of 1923 and 1924 in the Fournal of Bone and Foint 
Surgery, April,-1922. 


DENTAL HYGIENE 


Ever since the Department of University Health was in- 
stituted it had been hoped to include in its activities an 
examination of the teeth of each undergraduate, and to give 
dental prophylactic treatments to such as stood in need of 
. this service. Not until the beginning of the college year 1921- 
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22 was the Department able to do more than to make a gen- 
eral remark as to the apparent condition of the teeth of the 
student in connection with the other records of the physical 
findings in his case. 

In the fall of 1921 it became possible to begin this work, 
and a space in the building of the Department was prepared 
for use as a dental examination and treatment room; such 
equipment as was necessary was installed; and Miss Mary 
Gormley, a graduate dental hygienist from Forsyth Dental 
Training School, was engaged and the work begun. 

It is the intention that, at the time of the routine medical 
examination, each student shall have a careful examination 
of his teeth made. At this examination it is determined (a) 
that the student’s teeth are in good condition, and that he is 
not in need of any dental work at the time (there were 887 in 
this class); (b) that he is in need of the services of a dentist, 
in which case he is referred to some well-qualified Aes 
practitioner (there were 875 in this class); or (c) that he is in 
need of certain work which can be done by Miss Gormley, an 
appointment for which is made at the time (there were 167 
in this class). A “follow-up” system has been introduced. 
Request is made to the dentist who treats the student for a 
report of the work done for him, and note of this work is 
entered on the student’s record. In case of students who are 
self-supporting, certain dentists have made fees which are 
very reasonable, and at the same time have granted to these 
students liberal terms for deferred payments if they are not 
able to pay when the work is finished. 

At the time of the examination the hygienist learns from 
the student his habits as to the care of his teeth. If his methods 
are believed to be faulty, she instructs him in the proper care 
of the teeth, methods of cleansing, selection and use of 
dentifrices, etc. 

The work of the dental hygienist during he college Bh 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Rouitiieexaminations (0) 514 AGA REE | SE ee 
Prophylactic treatmentsi's)) gers GRe) hyopas ais» | 
Miscellaneous a oh tatty pepsin. bey eee <2. hr 
Referred to'local dentists... .. olive eh 


The influence of proper care ne the eth on the health of 
the individual has come to be recognized as a very important 
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factor, and much benefit is hoped from a continuation and 
possible extension of this work. 


EXAMINATION OF UNIVERSITY EMPLOYEES 


A NEw activity of the Department this year has been the 
examining of all employees of the University Service Bureaus, 
177 in number. Each man has been carefully advised in regard 
to his physical condition and referred to his own physician, 
had he one, or to the New Haven Dispensary, if unable to 
pay a medical fee. A report was rendered to Mr. F. B. John- 
son, recommending changes in the character of a man’s work 
in those instances where it was desirable. Hereafter all new 
employees will be engaged subject to a medical examination. 
The men accepted the examinations in good spirit and I 
believe that they will definitely add to the morale of the 
Service Bureaus personnel. 

Table IV shows the more important acute communicable 
conditions present in the student body during the year. 
Infectious jaundice has caused the most serious economic loss 
during the year, though showing a smaller number of cases 
than influenza. Dr. Orville F. Rogers, Jr., collaborating with 
Assistant Professor Hiscock of the Public Health Department 
of the Medical School, made an epidemiological study of the 
jaundice, their report appearing 1n the Yournal of the American 
Medical Association, Vol. 78, pp. 488-490. 

Among the more important surgical conditions are 17 opera- 
tions for acute appendicitis, 24 for chronic tonsillitis, and 5 
fractures of large bones, all these making a favorable recovery. 

The only death occurring during the year in New Haven in 
the student body was that of Allen Keith who died from the 
effects of burns received in the Rialto fire in November. All 
other students burned at this time made satisfactory re- 
coveries, though in a few cases where skin grafting was 
necessary, these were delayed. 


YALE INFIRMARY 


Durinc the year there have been 615 cases admitted to the 
Yale Infirmary. Of these cases, 156 have been treated by 
members of the staff of this Department and the remainder 
by physicians and surgeons in New Haven. The average stay 
of each patient in the Infirmary has been 4.7 days. 
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TABLE I | 
ABNORMALITIES FOUND IN ROUTINE EXAMINATIONS | 


Lungs, Miscellaneous, including sus- 


Class 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Total 
7 otal Examinations’... , . | 388 | hOO. | s0C. 1) Coa mamma as 
*Group “A” 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis, inactive . I 6 4 Z 13 
Cardiac Hypertrophy, marked 4 2 I 2 9 
Aortic Insufficiency . I 3 2 2 8 
Mitral Insufficiency a 2 3 6 14 
Mitral Stenosis . I I 2 
Congenital Heart Disease : I I 2 
Nephritis, Chronic . 2 I 3 
Pyelitis I i 2 
Diabetes, including 3 ‘renal aiyeosurias 5 re 2 8 
Mental Instability . I I 
Gorter? Exophthalmic/iis ios araaie. Ty ual I 2 
*Group “B”’ 

Bronchitis ac): 4 6 5 6 21 

pected tuberculosis ace 7 8 9 ce 39 
Hypertension,’ persistent. (2) deen Heol 3 4 | iB 17 
Cardiac Hypertrophy, slight . 9 10 ie) 45 
Heart Conditions, Miscellaneous . a 3 
‘Pach ycardia tiie ha ed Ser eee ae 10 9 14 35 
Albuminuria, persistent!) 1) RV I 3 < I 8 
Genito-Urinary Conditions, Miscel- 

laneous. -. . 4 te) 25 27 75 
Nasal Obstruction, including Deflected 

Septum. Min mBesty Uiscyii «(gee 45 4 ies bie 
Tonsillitis, Chisnie seas gi 12) 78 | ‘Tag elena 
Ear, Nose, and Throat, Miscellaneous. 5 I I a 
Dental Caries dis) af +) sh gel 150.1 226,,| 264. | 27 See 
Defective Vision, uncorrected . POT gs 15 30 41 | Io 
Hernia, inguinal, umbilical, andfemoral} 5 9 8 13 35 
Appendicitis, chronic sips They 5 6 4 17 
Surgical Conditions, Miscellaneous ae ae 19 39 16 96 
Medical Conditions, Miscellaneous .| 8 10 17 29 64 
Unvaccinated, including unsuccessful 

vaccinations . . ‘tment 120 41 65 88 | 210 


Skin Conditions, contagious ee ae ttl bah 2 4 227 ae 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Class 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | Total 
eGroup sGy. 

Cardiac Murmurs, functional, systolic, 

all types FOF ikt64. 12107: lon i O05 
Cardiac Murmurs, functional, diastolic I a a 
Hypertension, transient. 15 13 15 46 89 
Hypotension . 2 2 I 2 7 
Premature Contractions 3 12 7 13 35 
Sinus Arrhythmia 13 24 22 45 | 104 
Thyroid Hypertrophy, simple ' 24 30 32 33 11g 
Albuminuria, transient . 2 29 AG LOS ool 20% 
Glycosuria, transient aA I I 6 4 19 
Testicle absent, undescended, or atro- 

phic Ge NN 15 24 70 
Varicocele . 41 66 AY Bh torte 279 
Nose and Throat Conditions, Miscel- 

laneous OO AS g I 2 
Defective Hearing 4 6 17 a1 48 
Defective Vision, bats or t partially 

corrected ; gI Laer IR awh TOM | 1 GS 
Defective Color Vision . 8 10 12 26 56 
Surgical Conditions, Miscellaneous 19 24 31 2R) OF 
Miscellaneous Ke) 13 20 34 77 


* Group “A” includes conditions dangerous to health, which warrant strict super- 
vision and restriction of activities, largely not correctible, but should be protected 


as far as possible, in order that they may not become more serious. 


Group “B” includes conditions which are not potentially dangerous, but which 
impair efficiency. Many of these are remediable, and correction has been advised. 
Group “C” includes incidental abnormalities. In the main these are temporary in 
character, or are not subject to further correction, 
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TABLE IV 
Chickenpox 5 
German Measles 4 
Measles . Fee. See TTT ir, (ila ka Se a Reh as 
RCC TAM ¢ dec od ony 7 AU ee ie FE UN ioe al book 2a AR ve Lhe 
Jaundice Oe ne Ge ee cea ee tc 11g 
eM UM a Ja. (op Pe Oh a oe OFS a nlc tc | ahs, ta E99 
Mumps cia a ee a it ily Sa i 
Pee ae heme Se) Cea Re TE aire tear yl ik eR? Roo 
ESTES RN ee Gem ec OR he ume gO oR ae a a 
Scarlet Fever SARS 80868 9 PP Bice LES ee eee a ny San WP 
ee OU eee ag a) EE ee APR ON ty a ER 
Pern hewect. 81) i cen emer eevee ati re Goak! e 2 (sat home) 


JAMES C. GREENWAY 


BUREAU OF APPOINTMENTS 


Report oF ALBERT BEECHER CRAwForRD, Director. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 

N its new and enlarged quarters at 111 College Street the 
| Bureau of Appointments has completed the most active 

year of its existence. An unprecedentedly large student 
registration, trying economic conditions affecting both un- 
dergraduate employment and the placement of Seniors in 
industrial positions, increased activity in teaching appoint- 
ments, and new scholarship problems have all had their share 
in making the year a significant one in so far as the general 
growth and development of the Bureau is concerned. Progress 
has been made in many phases of its activity, and no small 
amount of work looking towards logical future development 
has been completed and should bear fruit throughout suc- 
ceeding years. The detailed report of the Bureau for the year 
is given, as is customary, under the following subdivisions 
of its work: Teaching Appointments, Industrial Department, 
Scholarships, Student Employment, Statistics regarding 
Teaching Appointments and Industrial Placements, and 
Scholarship Statistics. 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 


THE reorganization of the teaching appointments system, 
begun last year, has been continued with encouraging results. 
The Bureau in the past has been greatly handicapped by lack 
of properly qualified candidates to recommend for the posi- 
tions brought to its attention. The efforts made during the 
past two years to have all Yale trained teachers keep in touch 
with the Bureau whether or not they desired to change their 
positions; a system of renewing annually information regard- 
ing registrants; and more effective service to those candidates 
actively registered have combined to increase the number 
of experienced teachers on the Bureau’s rolls and to supply 
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the Teaching Appointments Department with more complete 
material than it has ever before had at its disposal. 

A growing interest in the Bureau on the part of members of 
the University Faculty has been manifested by the increased 
codperation of many departments. This has been particularly 
helpful in bringing to the attention of the Bureau a number 
of openings of more than average importance. New contacts 
have been established during the year and a number of place- 
ments effected with institutions which have never previously 
asked the Bureau for recommendations. It is hoped that these 
factors will result in a steady increase of calls of the more 
desirable sort, and, therefore, in greater opportunity for 
development of the teaching appointments work throughout 
the future. 

In concrete accomplishment, the placements this year show 
an increase of approximately 50 per cent over last year’s 
figures, a total of 128 teachers having been placed, 41 by 
members of the Faculty and 87 directly by the Bureau. This 
is considerably in excess of the otal number of placements 
made during the whole three-year period immediately pre- 
ceding the reorganization of the teaching appointments data 
and methods, so that it indicates an encouraging development 
of this phase of the Bureau’s work. Even the present increased 
placement total is of course decidedly small for an institution 
of the size and prominence of Yale, though it is comparatively 
large in proportion to the number of active and properly qual- 
ified registrants. For even with the revision of the Bureau’s 
records and the greater number of candidates, it must still 
be remembered that Yale has not been producing teachers 
throughout the past decade in numbers proportionate to those 
going into other professions or business. The Bureau is at- 
tempting, by a process of education among undergraduates, 
to increase the number of men interested in teaching. Surely 
it would seem that the Faculty and other officers of the Uni- 
versity should unite in attempting to restore Yale to a more 
appropriate fulfilment of her national responsibilities towards ~ 
training her proper share of teachers, of whom the country has 
to-day so great a need. 

Statistics regarding teaching appointments are given on 


page 309. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


DisconTINUANCE in July, 1921, of the graduate placement 
work maintained for over two years by the Bureau of Ap- 
pointments and its transfer tothe Yale Club of New York 
City has greatly reduced the scope of this department of 
the Bureau, which now deals solely with the placement of 
members of the graduating classes. Since the Industrial 
Department of the Bureau is now practically on a four- 
months basis, it has proved impossible to maintain active 
contacts with all of the industrial organizations with which 
the Bureau was in touch at the time when it conducted an 
all-year-round service and was in a position to recommend 
mature and experienced graduates, as well as inexperienced 
Seniors. Consequently the Bureau has been handicapped 
even in the placement of Seniors by reason of the discontinu- 
ance of its former service to graduates. Further difficulties 
have resulted from the general industrial depression, which 
has caused even many of the largest corporations to dis- 
continue the training courses for college graduates, which in 
normal times have provided attractive opportunities for a 
number of the Bureau’s registrants. Technical positions for 
graduates of the Sheffield Scientific School and openings in 
manufacturing have been particularly scarce. A total of 47 
Seniors have nevertheless been placed in business positions. 
While this total is of course much smaller than that for pre- 
vious years, when older graduates as well as Seniors were 
registered with the Bureau, the percentage of active regis- 
trants placed (36) is higher than that for any previous year. 
A detailed statement of the registrants and placements ap- 
pears on a following page. 

Experience of the past year has again emphasized the im- 
portance, in connection with adequate service to graduating 
Seniors, of some more scientific form of vocational guidance 
than can at present be supplied. It is to be hoped that in the 
not too distant future, facilities may be established at Yale 
for the proper study of this important subject and for appli- 
cation of the data so obtained to the placement work of the 
Bureau of Appointments. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 


Economic conditions and increased enrollment combined to 
necessitate an increase in the amount of tuition remissions 
available to undergraduates, and a further increase is neces- 
sary for next year. No change has been made in the tuition 
scholarship stipends, but it was voted by the Corporation dur- 
ing the past year that all students in Yale College should here- 
after receive their remissions in the form of long-term loans. 
Hereafter, tuition remissions without obligation of repayment 
will accordingly be available only in the Freshman Year. 

A significant factor in the scholarship situation has been 
the spontaneous establishment of a Class Loan Fund by 
members of the Class of 1925. This is an indication of the 
increasing interest of students in favorable financial circum- 
stances toward the problems of their self-supporting class- 
mates. Dean Winternitz has also raised from Medical School 
students and graduates a special loan fund for the benefit of 
self-supporting students in that School who, because of long 
laboratory requirements and heavy schedules, find it partic- 
ularly difficult to earn any considerable part of their expenses. 
Two classes, 1901 and 1913, have contributed substantial 
sums for special loan funds, and other sources will be available 
next year upon which emergency loans to students and ad- 
vances to Student Agencies in need of capital may be made. 

The preparation of a Report on Alumni Scholarships, by a 
special committee appointed by the Chairman of the Alumni 
Advisory Board, is another matter of especial importance in 
the scholarship situation. The Director has previously com- 
mented on the great divergence between different Alumni 
Associations in the matter of scholarship assistance to boys 
from their respective localities. It is the intended function of 
the scholarship report prepared by this Committee, in so far 
as possible, to standardize Alumni Scholarships and to en- 
courage the growth of the Alumni Scholarship movement. 
The report as prepared was approved by the Alumni Advi- 
sory Board at its June, 1922, meeting, and is soon to receive 
consideration by the Yale Corporation. | 

It is gratifying to note in this connection that several new 
Alumni Scholarships have been established within the year by 
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different Alumni Associations throughout the country. The 
Yale Club of New York City has made a decidedly important 
contribution by financing two four-year Scholarships-at- 
Large, to be awarded by the Bureau of Appointments each 
year to those members of the incoming class who give “the 
greatest promise of future usefulness to Yale and to the 
country.” Such Scholarships-at-Large are particularly valu- 
able since they may be awarded to students from any locality, 
and are thus available for the assistance of boys from sections 
of the country where no territorial scholarships exist. It is 
hoped that other similar scholarships may be established, 
now that the Yale Club has set the example. 

Full scholarship statistics, given later in this report, show 
an increase over previous years in the amount of scholarship 
funds administered through the Bureau of Appointments, as 
well as in the fellowship and scholarship moneys awarded 
directly by the Graduate and professional schools. A total of 
just under $200,000 represents the-amount of scholarship and 
loan assistance rendered during the past year to students in 
all Departments of the University. Adding to this sum the 
student earnings for work secured through the Bureau of 
Appointments makes a total of over $370,000, representing 
the monetary value of all forms of financial assistance received 
by students through the direct or indirect assistance of the 
University. This grand total shows an increase of approxi- 
mately $75,000 over the similar total for last year. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


UNFAVORABLE economic conditions, together with unusually 
large demands for employment on the part of students, have 
made the past year a trying one for the Student Employment 
Department. Difficulty in securing Christmas vacation work 


and a marked falling off in the amount of employment obtain- - 


able in local stores and factories made it necessary to expand 
beyond any previous limits the possibilities of student em- 
ployment on the campus. The growth of the Student Agencies, 
whose importance as economic factors in the student life is 
now fully established, did much to increase the amount of 
such intramural employment, and the codperation of student 
organizations and members of the Faculty was also most 
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helpful. It is to be hoped that the present difficulties of the 


Student Agencies, due to insufficient capital for effective 
operation and to tardy settlement of accounts owed by stu- 
dent customers, may be satisfactorily solved in the near 
future. 

The fact that the Student Employment Department, the 
report of which shows total earnings of $170,441.81, has been 
able to bring about a substantial increase in the number of 
students served and in the amount of employment offered 
them, in spite of the business depression, speaks well for the 
management of this Department during the past year by 
Mr. Storer Boardman Lunt, ’22. The Bureau is fortunate in 
his return for another year. A detailed report of student 
registration and earnings, as compiled by Mr. Lunt, appears 
in the report of that section of the work. The greater number 
of applicants for whom summer vacation employment was 
secured and the new contacts established in this connection 
are particularly encouraging and should lead to further ex- 
pansion in the future of this important phase of student 
employment. Economic conditions are reflected in a somewhat 
lower scale of remuneration, so that the money earned in both 
term-time and summer positions, while greater than last year, 
has not increased in due proportion to the decidedly larger 
volume of employment obtained. 


STATISTICS: REGARDING TEACHING APPOINT- 
MENTS AND INDUSTRIAL PLACEMENTS 


TEACHING APPOINTMENTS 
Placements made directly by the Bureau of Appointments 


In Secondary Schools . . BOTT Re eee 
Pe clledes anal Universities hs aie vuat Acs Wal eocidakehe “tbl 
Dresher er nai i aetey ee Muti PR Aes ie 

WPOCAICY LVN soe : 87 


Placements made by hae of Fea Yale reese ae Sree 
through the Bureau of Appointments 


MOCOMMAL OCHCC MEE. atm Mere are oh. So a ug 
In Colleges and Universitiesir eS acs sy te a ie 9 
DER Sealy Semen EMO MRMER feo dl ee is LS 

Ws ea RE he eam SR se aka oS eR 


Total Teaching and Research Appointments . . . , 128 
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INDUSTRIAL PLACEMENTS 
Applications for positions filed during the year 
College Seniors . oh re SPS: 
S.S.S. Seniors 
Graduate Students . 


Total 


Placements 
College Seniors . 
S.S.S. Seniors 
Graduate Students . 


Total 


Total number of registrants active during tne year en 
1922. 


Percentage, to total active registration, of placements ‘ 


Number of active applicants at close of year . 


cane aye I, 


SCHOLARSHIP STATISTICS 
SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS, AND LOANS THROUGHOUT 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


(A) Scholarships Administered or Reported through the Bureau of Appoint- 


ments. 


Beneficiary Scholarships (tuition, loan, and min- 
isterial) in the College, 143 scholars . . . $ 

Beneficiary aes Freshman Year, 145 
scholars 


Loan Scholarships. in the Sheffield Scientific 


26,707.18 


24,880.00 


School, 52 scholars . : . i 4, $8o%0o 
Loan Scholarships i in other schools of the Uni- 

versity, 70 scholars . 11,220.22 
Scholarships awarded in accordance with special 

conditions, 68 scholars. . “19,2370 
New Haven and Connecticut High School Tui- 

tion Scholarships, 27 scholars . 7,800 .00 
Short time loans to students in the College, 41 

scholars 6,779.75 
Short time loans to students in other schon: of 

the University, 57 scholars. : 554.28 .00 
Short time loans to students in Freshman Year, 

3 scholars : go.00 
Alumni Association Scholarships, 50 scholars. 20,045 .00 


$129,759.24 


Total Scholarships and Loans awarded under (A), 676 
Net Total of Scholars (after deducting duplicates), 601 
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Graduate School— Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships, 109 scholars . ; 

Divinity School—Scholarships, gt scholars . 

Law School—Scholarships and aceite 
28 scholars : 

Art School—Scholarships, 11 scholars 

Music School—Scholarships, 6 scholars . 

Freshman Loan Fund, 34 scholars 


Total, 279 scholars . 
Sheffield Scientific School 
(Sheffield Trustees Funds), 57 scholars 


Net Total of Fellowships and Scholarships 
aaticler, (13)5:,936,lle ence NORM a as, on hs 
Total Scholarships, Fellowships, and Loans 
throughout the University 
Remissions, through the Bureau, of Infirmary 
charges as provided by the Tied Fund to 42 
self-supporting students 
_ Total student earnings (in term-time and sum- 
mer) recorded through the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments Re had a(n 


Grand total of employment secured or expenses 
reduced throughout various departments of 
the University , 


. $40,902.00 


11,200.50 


35287 . 50 
35124 . 32 

562.41 
2,590.60 


. $61,667.33 
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(B) Fellowships and Scholarships Administered by the Several Schools. 


Cer Oe P27 750 


$69,794.83 


199,554.07 
675.32 


170,441.81 


$370,671.20 


The regular tuition Scholarships and Loans in Yale College 
and Freshman Year have been distributed on a scholastic 


basis as follows: 


TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 1g 
College 


21-22 


Freshman Year 


1922 1923 1924 


First Second First Second First 
Term Term Term Term Term 


Grade A I I 4 2 2 
GradeB_ 13 10 15 20 14 
GradeC 14. 17 26 20 a 
Ministerial 
GradeA oO fo) fe) ° fe) 
GradeB 33 4 3 2 fe) 
Grade C 5 Q 2 3 I 
Totals 36 34 49 47 40 


Second Fi 


1925 
rst Second 


Term Term Term 


4 we 5 
16 108 34 


i=) 
i=) 
| 
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For the first term, 147 were beneficiary scholarships, 72 
loan scholarships, and 21 ministerial scholarships. 

For the second term, 155 were beneficiary scholarships, 70 - 
loan scholarships, and 14 ministerial scholarships. 

The scholarships awarded essentially as prizes or as a 
result of compliance with special conditions have been awarded 
to the following scholars: 


New Haven High School Scholarships: 


Humbert F. Cofrancesco, 1922; Max Lerner, 1923; Russell B. Allen, 1923 S.; 
Harold J. Russo, 1924; Stuart B. Rowe, 1924 S.; Edward H. Eames, 1925; 
Elmer T, Levine, 1925. 

City of New Haven Scholarships: 


Abraham A. Albelli, 1925; Russell L. Bradley, 1925; Theodore C. Flint, 
1925; Donald G. Fraser, 1925; Sydney E. Rosenbaum, 1925. 


Connecticut High School Scholarships: 


New Haven—Bernard Brody, 1925; Harry S. Nelson, 1925. 
Waterbury—Arthur C. Gulliver, 1925. 
New Haven County—Patrick J. Sullivan, 1925. 
Bridgeport—Kenneth H. Knapp, 1925. 
Fairfield County—Theodore Anderson, 1925. 
» Hartford—George E. Hearn, 1925. 
Hartford County—John B. Lee, 1925. 
Litchfield County—Meyer Solomon, 1925. 
Middlesex County—Russell C. Shailer, 1925. 
Tolland County—Palmer L. Dickinson, 1925. 
New London County—Charles D. Geer, Jr., 1925. 
State-at-Large—Henry Rich, 1925; Arthur M. tate? i 1925. 


Alumni Association Scholarships: 


Boston—Malcolm P. Aldrich, 1922; Ernest J. Begien, 1924; William F. 
Halloran, 1925. 

Cleveland—Charles R. Keller, 1922; Ralph S. Dial, 1922; Harrison W. 
Rose, 1923; Donald E. Dial, 1924; Harlan B. Collins, "995% Arthur J. 
Kelsey, 1925; Paul L. Raish, 1925. 

California (Northern)—Foon KaicKes, 1925. 

California (Southern)—William C. Kernan, 1923; Herbert F. Sturdy, 1924; 
Theodore B. Fithian, 1925; Curtis A. Wells, 1925. 

Chicago—Thomas Campbell, 1923; Frederick H. Chetlain, 1923; John 
H. C. Green, 1924; Allan F. Gray, 1925. 

Cincinnati—Kenneth R. Evans, 1925. 

Essex County—Frank M. Minor, 1924 S.; Rudolph L. Tulloch, 1925. 

Fairfield County—Edward E. Brosler, 1924 S.; John L. McKeon, 1925; 
Hugh K. McCollam, 1925. 

Hartford—Joseph W. Cohen, 1922; Charles C. Glock, 1923; George J. 
Scott, 1924; Cornelius Moylan, 1924; Bernard M. Chernoff, 1924; 
James H. Aiken, 1925; Saul Seidman, 1925. 
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Hawaii—Charles D. Pratt, 1922; Theodore H. Lydgate, 1925. 

Kentucky—Wiliam B. J. Kelly, 1924; George G. Gibson, 1925. 

Litchfield—George A. Warren, 1922. 

Meriden—J. Stuart Young, 1925. 

New Haven—Gardner M. Corbin, 1924 S.; David A. North, 1925; John 
A. North, 1925; Robert F. Hopton, 1925. 

Northern Valley of New Jersey—Charles F. Nelson, 1925. 

Philadelphia—Norman E. Freeman, 1924. 

Pittsburgh—John H, Jamison, 1925; Daniel S. Newman, 1925. 

Providence—John S. Penfold, 1925. 

Rochester—John F. Schairer, 1925. 

St. Louis—Russell W. Murphy, 1924. 


Scholarships assigned in accordance with special conditions: 


Austrian—Arnold G. Cameron, 1924. 

Barge—Peter J. Vivier, Med. 

Bennetto—Frederick S. Shaffer, 1923. 

Boardman—Parker Bailey, 1923. 

Bristed—Morton M. Berman, 1921. 

F. Gordon Brown—Malcolm P. Aldrich, 1922. 

Callender—Nelson W. Hyde, 1922. 

Cox—Timothy F. Bannon, 1922. 

Curtis—Walter E. Houghton, 1924. 

DeForest—Curtis K. Thompson, Law; Elliott DeForest, 1922 S.; John 
C. Glenn, 1923 S.; Morgan H. Alvord, 1924; William W. Croskey, 1923. 

Fennell—John H. Haas, 1924. 

Fiske—Crittenden C. Crittenden, 1923. 

Gallup—Clinton DeW. Hanover, 1922 S.; Joseph E. Lally, 1923 S.; 
Manuel E. Kugel, 1923 S. 

Garvan—Ernest J. Begien, 1924. 

Glee and Banjo Clubs—John P. Bankson, 1922. 

Goodyear—Ching Wan, For.; Frank L. DuMond, For.; William D. Dur- 
land, For.; Walter H. Meyer, For.; George B. Shivery, For.; Albert E. 
Wackerman, For. 

Hogan—Norman E. Freeman, 1924. 

Holmes—William J. Flynn, 1924; Abe S. Brown, 1923; Sully J. Berman, 
1923; Joseph A. Graham, 1923; Arthur C. Gulliver, 1925. 

Lucius Hotchkiss—Ralph E. Jordan, 1923; Robert S. Dumont, 1924; 
Louis F. Watermulder, 1924; Foster K. Sistare, 1924; Herbert F. Sturdy, 
1924. 

Philo Chatfield Hotchkiss—Ralph E. Linsley, 1925. 

Royal Avery Hotchkiss—James W. Apgar, 1925. 

Scott Hurtt—William W. Croskey, 1923; Richard C. Norton, 1922. 

Husted—Charles R. Keller, 1922. 

Johnes—No award. 

Kellogg—Richard C. Buckley, Med. 

Lamb—Lionel H. Harris, 1923. 

Langdon—Neville T. Ussher, 1923; Frederick P. Goddard, 1924. 

Learned—Morgan H. Alvord, 1924; Aaron M. Royal, 1924. 
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Mahlon-Long—Alexander G. Grove, 1922. 

Daniel Lord—Josiah T. Phinney, 1923. 

George DeForest Lord—John J. McKay, 1923. 

Lyon—Morgan A. Casey, 1923; Samuel S. Jennings, 1922; John W. Blair 
1923; Ralph E. Grim, 1924. 

Macy—Frederick P. Goddard, 1924. 

McCormick—Charles A. Wight, 1922. 

Meacham—Norris B. Gaddess, 1922 S. 

Mead—Robert E. Fitch, 1923. | 

Mendelsohn—Ellis E. VanderPyl, 1923; Joseph M. Raschella, Law; 
Raymond H. Berry, Law. 

Otis—John P. Bankson, 1922; R. A. Kimball, i 

Palmer—Charles D. Pratt, 1922. 

Parker—Joseph L. Li, 1923. 

Perkins—Richard C. Norton, 1922 M. 

Pine—John F. Riordan, 1923 S.; Edward J. Scully, 1923; James Joseph 
Fleming, Med.; Lyman B. Tucker, 1925. 

Plainfield—Stanley L. Sullivan, 1922; Roger C. Brown, 1922 S.; Edward 
P. Allen, Med. 

Ramsay-—William Cohen, Med. 

Rogers—Clifford C. Myers, 1922 S. 

Ryerson—Herbert F. Sturdy, 1924. 

Sherman—John C. Diller, 1924. 

Stanley—Harry C. Oard, 1923. 

Stillwell—Ira S. Shattuck, 1922 S. 

Blish Thompson—Frank Miller, 1925. 

Warren—Philip C. Doran, 1923 S. 

Waterman—Lawrence R. Guild, 1922; Willard W. Spencer, 1922; Frederick 
H. Chetlain, 1923. 

J. R. Williams—Paul C. Daniels, 1924. 

H. C. Williams—William C. Hill, For.; Frank R. Landmesser, For.; Earl 
L. Scovell, For.; Sam R. Broadbent, For.; Harry H. Steidle, For.; 
‘Minott L. Osborn, For.; Sidney N. Cooper, For.; Albert E. Wackerman, 
For. 

Witherbee—Laurence S. Harris, 1922. 

Woolsey—Parker Bailey, 1923. 


REPORT OF THE STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


1. Term-time Employment: Of the 3,815 students enrolled 
during the fall of 1921 as students of the University, 1,202 (as 
compared with 850 a year ago) registered with the Bureau 
for some sort of term-time employment. This represents 32 
per cent of the University’s enrollment. The continual and 
real problem of the Bureau has been to endeavor to supply 
this record breaking demand for employment. A comparison 
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_of statistics with those of a year ago indicates a drop of over 
$3,000 in employment secured outside the University during 
the year. This has had to be more than offset by a continued 
policy of extensive expansion of the self-support opportunities 
within the University itself, combined with maintenance of 
those contacts outside the University which will be of service 
when economic conditions have again become stabilized. 

Supervision of the seventeen present recognized Student 
Agencies (listed later in the report) has resulted in 300 money- 
making positions netting over $20,000 to self-supporting 
students. This represents an increase of nearly 50 per cent of 
the total turnover as compared with a year ago. These Agen- 
cies have become in a very real sense economic factors on the 
University campus and in a number of cases have rendered 
for the first time legitimate competition, where in the past 
it has been seriously needed. Two Agencies have been dis- 
continued for reasons of impracticability, whereas two others, 
having been under trial this year, will be introduced next year 
under the Bureau’s supervision. The greatest problem in 
connection with these Student Agencies has been to secure the 
absolutely necessary working capital for expansion, for they 
are all miniature business organizations and the possible 
extent of their growth has never been really tested. During 
the year a combined total of 1,258 students have been using 
the Student Suit Pressing and Laundry Agencies. 

Thorough codperation has been rendered by the Athletic 
Association and, mainly due to the two big football games in 
the fall and the skating arena in the winter, over double the 
amount of money earned a year ago has been turned into 
student pockets. 

The Bureau has received the most cordial support from all 
the various private eating houses. It has in addition controlled 
the student employment at the University Dining Hall, and 
through these sources every man desirous of an “‘eating job,” 

except an isolated few with impossible classroom schedules, 
were placed in board-earning positions. That 122 students 
earned $32,580.15 through the University Dining Hall alone 
in varied capacities this year is one indication of the important 
_réle which it plays with the Bureau. 
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The following statistics give a record of the year’s personnel 
problem: 


Number of men registered for term-time employment . . . . 905 
Number of men registered for summer employment . . . . . 455 
Grand total registration . . Wa ea et re 
Deduct for registrations twice inserted, Get? Ai 58 

Netitotabregistration) (3\") .c. if See 98 SUA 1 Se 


The different schools of the University were represented in 
the enrollment for student employment as follows: 


Yale 'Collepe 2.5 ou Si Fae aie | RR sc 
Freshman Year. ea eae NES Lg, ea 
Sheffield’ Scientific School) St") 8 Ve § 8) Oe 37 
Graduate School: it, #2905) CO Rr 
School-of Law: wee. argetee eg wee Hele. ot eee 
Schoolfof the Fine Arts." 645 3b dis nc ap liccyey Sain een 
Divinity School) “0 a ea er 
School of Medicine’* oo sr na 
School of Musie®) 00.99, 61" Le 
School of’ Forestry).))\.> 2) s. saGidorianet: 28 est ee 

Total term-time registration. s)5 0 8 ae . 90S 


The policy adopted in the past two years bet the Bureau 
that a position should net a student forty cents an hour is still 
operative. A total of 4,423 items of work, representing total 
earnings of $170,441.81, has been taken advantage of during 
the past year through the Student Employment Department. 
Of this amount about $47,394 will be earned during this 
summer by 140 students, this latter figure representing a 65 
per cent increase over that of last year. In summer positions 
involving selling and the consequent necessary estimation, 
the average amount earned in the past by other students was 
used as a basis. 

The largest totals of earnings of those actively registered 
with the Bureau are distributed as follows: 


I man earned between $1400-$1500 16 men earned between $700-$800 
gimenil ie. % 1300- 1400 Gime 600- 700 
Iman “ {! 1200- 1300 22 5a y i 500- 600 
ass * * IIOO— 1200 3. lmee ee ih 400- 500 
2 men tn s I000- 1100 [Ol) ae . 1 300- 400 
2 “ce ce «é goo- T 52 ce c¢ ce 20C 300 
3 ce ce «ec 8c : goo ni ceé ce ae Ioo 200 
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None of the remaining students actively registered earned 
through the Bureau amounts totalling over $100. Men earn- 
ing over $800 are those of extraordinary qualifications who by 
hard work in former years have shown unusual business and 
executive ability which have won them positions of responsi- 
bility and consequent remuneration. The large proportion of 
students clearing between $300 and $400 is due to board- 
earning employment. 

Eighty students earned $2,217.86 during the Christmas 
holidays through employment secured by the Bureau both 
in New York and New Haven. Here a drop of over $1,500 was 
caused by a cut from 77 students used by the local division of 
the Railway Mail Service in 1920 to only 26 employed this 
year. 


A classified table showing the type of employment, the 
number of positions filled, and amounts of money earned 
follows: 


Medium of Employment Number Number of Amount 
of Men Positions Earned 
aur: Weekly FP oe 2 a $672.80 
Athletic Association . 2378209 2039 [13,327.16 
Athletics (exclusive of A. A. \) : 25 14 962.15 
Automobile . . Ree 4 4 108. 50 
nided transfusion .9 . °°. - si 2 2 50.00 
Board for Service 
Table runner 6 
Checker or manager ce eh Sea 
Kitchen work or waiting . . 226 ads 49,106.75 
Bovewlupea se) Sy es 2 2 400 .0O 
Care of furnace. Rene 3 726.00 
Checking and library Work... II II 1,234.50 
Clericalandtyping . . . . 59 at 2,137.94 
CCN tap ess ee ae) ie 5 5 43.85 
Companion work, .f1% ..... 68 66 1,991.00 
Crew Program. . hae 4 4 227.55 
Engineering and drafting . sien 9 8 7} 20 
ASRIGIN eae ae 4 160 216.65 
paaioa cron yo) 1) Vise) ene 14 5 253.50 
RRESSCNDERS? WAL So! ae nfo me 38 47 377 3 
Monitor . . aT 202 3,537.90 
Music and Entertainment: -. 63 58 440.50 
ReNOUSSO teh a ky Be Ca Bal 107 ry hh ae 
MB” sao Se ge ag 3 Ni I 102.00 


Mereroreray pe tas aes 2 2 321.10 
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Pullman Company. 
Railway Mail . : 
Research and laboratory 
Reunion clerks . 
Room for service 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial work 
. Senior Prom 
Stereopticon 
Student Agencies 
Banner . 
Baseball Program 
Blotter 
Bureau of Neconmmodonons 
Calendar . 
Commons News . 
Flower . . 
Football Program 


Freshman and Senior Piccicest 


Proite. 
Laundry . 
News . 
Suit Pressing. 
Transfer . 
Travel 
Typewriting . 
Wood : 
Teaching 
Translating 
Tutoring 
Unclassified 
University Press 
Ushering: Woolsey and 1 Lampson 
Work in stores . 


Total term-time positions 
Summer positions 


Grand total 


$240.00 
1,095.98 
300.00 
707 .00 
2,963.00 
1,000.57 
480.00 
68.00 
237.00 


185.00 
869.00 
py SE y 
36.65 
1,450.00 
793-74 
388 . 88 
7112.79 
116.00 
815-03 | 
2,453.28 
545.84 
33794 +73 
459.00 
324.12 
1,428. 04, 
395-18 
1577950 
7755 
1,369.20 
631.20 
859.88 
864.00 
1,008 .60 


$123,047.81 
475394 -O0 


$170,441.81 


Two hundred and seventy-nine students used 1,589 texts 
from the Loring W. Andrews Memorial Library during the 
past year. The Bureau conducted the regular February and 
June drives for more used texts and added 2,358 books to the 
available supply. It is with gratitude that the Bureau calls 
attention to the fact that Mrs. Andrews has donated an 
additional thousand dollars toward the fund, the income of — 
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which is being continually used in the purchase of texts, and 
the Bureau takes this opportunity publicly to express its 
thanks in behalf of the many students who will benefit by 
this generous gift. 

One hundred and twenty-three students have used 394 
pieces of furniture from the Loan Collection, and as a result 
of an organized drive by the Bureau this spring 117 Seniors 
of this year’s graduating class have already donated 491 
pieces, which number will doubtless shortly pass the 500 
mark. This increases the Collection by 125 per cent. This 
winter the Bureau donated two truck loads of old furniture 
from its collection to the Yale Hope Mission. Cards were 
issued to self-supporting applicants entitling them to medical 
attention without charge by the University Department of 
Health, and 42 students received remissions totalling $675.32 
from the Lyman Fund, on the Bureau’s recommendation, for 
part of their Infirmary bills. The Bureau has also recom- 
mended elimination of training table expenses for ¢9 self- 
supporting participants in major athletics, who regularly 
earn their board outside of training season. 

2. Summer Employment. The Bureau received 455 applica- 
tions for summer employment. Most of these students wanted 
anything they could get, whereas a number with special 
qualifications registered for specific types of work. A campaign 
was started as early as January to sound every available 
source of summer employment and despite the fact that many 
of those registered were unable to secure employment in- . 
dividually and are still facing the prospects of a barren 
summer, the Bureau has been able to place nearly one-third 
of its applicants. The Bureau is operative all summer and 
maintains its contact as far as is possible with local students 
in its endeavor to assist them. It hopes to develop greatly 
this phase of its work in succeeding years, for the more money 
a self-supporting student can earn during the summer, the 
more time he can devote to other important phases of college 
life which necessity often denies him. Below is classified a list 
of the summer employment secured directly through the 
Bureau: 
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Camps 

Caretakers 

Chauffeurs 
Chautauquas : 
Companions and Tutors 
Country Clubs . 
Health Officer 

Hotels 

Pullman Company . 
Rooms for Service . 
Salesmanship 
Store and Shop Work . 
University Guide 

Work for Board . 
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Number 
of Men 
<4 

6 


oe 
4 
8 
7 
I 
6 
4 
6 
y 
5 
I 
6 


140 


Number of 
Positions 


37 
6 
2 
4 
8 
7 
I 
6 
4 
6 
7 
5 
I 
6 


140 


Estimated 
Earnings 
$12,985.00 

1,068 .co 

815.00 
1,396.00 
8,802.00 
31425 .00 
350.00 
32700 ..00 
2,000 .00 
672.00 
9,125.00 


1,759.00 
362.00 


31425 -00 


$47,394 -0C 


In closing, the Director wishes to express his appreciation 
of the loyal codperation received throughout the year from 
all members of the staff. 


ALBERT BEECHER CRAWFORD 


PEABODY MUSEUM 


REPORT OF THE CURATORS 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 


GENTLEMEN :— 


HE year 1921-22 marks the turn of the tide in the 
affairs of the Peabody Museum. After five years dur- 
ing which it seemed at times as if nothing short of 
Gabriel’s trump would reunite us and ourscattered collections, 
the new Museum is at last in sight. Conferences between cura- 
tors, Architects Day and Klauder, and the Corporation’s 
Committee on Architectural Plan have resulted in plans and 
elevations which received the approval of the Corporation at 
its meeting on June Io, and ground will be broken as soon as 
the architects can complete the plans and specifications in 
detail. If this be early fall, it is hoped that the great Reptile 
Hall, which is of relatively simple construction, will be ready 
for use as a center of installation by next spring. The building 
will occupy the corner of Whitney Avenue and Sachem Street, 
extending up the former some 250 feet, and about 175 feet 
to the west along the latter. It will be of brick, with Long- 
meadow sandstone trim, the plans calling for a transverse 
wing of three stories on the north end, three stories along the 
front, with a low tower at the corner, and a transverse south 
wing of two stories on Sachem Street, to be connected eventu- 
ally with the proposed Geological Laboratory. These three 
units surround the Reptile Hall, which will be equal to two 
stories in height, with a sky-lighted roof. The first floor will 
contain an exhibit planned on evolutionary lines, leading 
from the lower invertebrates up to psychic life as exemplified 
in man; the second or mezzanine floor will furnish the office, 
laboratory, and library space required by the staff; and the 
three exhibition halls on the third floor will be occupied by 
special zoological exhibits, the children’s museum, and the 
Mineral Collection. 
The work of the staff has gone on as usual during the year, 
with renewed activity as the plans for the new building took 
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shape. Professor Schuchert has been on leave of absence for 
1921-22, devoting most of his time to the preparation of a 
second edition of his textbook of Historical Geology. Last 
summer he spent several weeks in Vermont with Dr. Arthur 
Keith of the United States Geological Survey, studying 
various Lower Paleozoic areas whose geology is debatable; 
and this spring he attended the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of Petroleum Geologists at Oklahoma City, ~ 
where he delivered a public address on the geology of South 
America. After the meeting he visited a number of the petro- 
leum fields of Oklahoma and Texas, collecting seven boxes of 
Pennsylvanian fossils which were later presented to the Mu- 
seum. He has also given his minor course in Paleontology. 

Due to the undermanned condition of the teaching staff in 
the Department of Geological Sciences in the University, it 
was found necessary for the latter to take over the full time 
of Assistant Curator Dunbar, who was consequently unable 
to continue the ordering of the invertebrate collections which 
he had begun last year. The work of labeling certain of the 
collections has, however, been carried on under his direction 
by Miss J. Doris Dart, a graduate student. In the summer of 
1921, with the assistance of a grant from the Marsh Fund of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Professor Dunbar spent 
two months in Kansas collecting Permian insects, shipping 
back to the Museum more than two thousand specimens of 
these rare fossils, some of them in an extraordinary state of 
preservation. This is believed to be the largest collection 
of Permian insects in existence, with the possible exception 
of that made some twenty years ago at the same locality by 
E. H. Sellards (Ph.D. 1903), now in Texas. It will be studied 
and described by Dr. R. J. Tillyard of the Cawthron Institute, 
New Zealand. 

Other additions to the collections include a sandstone slab 
filled with Lower Devonian brachiopods, found at Little Deer 
Island, Maine, and presented by Mr. Arthur Warren Smith 
of Winchester, Mass.; a small lot of Cenozoic fossils from 
Brazos County, Texas, and a tiny Lower Miocene fish from 
the same state, described by Dr. David Starr Jordan as the 
type of a new species, Quisque bakeri, both the gift of R. F. 
Baker (Ph.B. 1912); one box of fossils from Portuguese Timor 
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(East Indies), collected by Dr. A. A. Stoyanow and presented 
by the Sinclair Oil Company of New York; and about seventy- 
five specimens of Pennsylvanian fossils from near Madill, 
Oklahoma, the gift of Mr. F. C. Greene. 

In the Division of Vertebrate Paleontology, the work of 
identifying, cataloguing, and describing the Marsh Collection 
has been continued by Doctors Troxell and Thorpe under 
the direction of Professor Lull. The material studied includes 
the following groups: Oligocene and Miocene carnivores, 
Upper Miocene and Lower Pliocene camels, Middle Eocene 
. (Bridger) carnivores, and Upper and Middle Eocene primates. 
In addition, progress has been made on Upper Eocene artio- 
dactyls, carnivores, and oreodonts, and on Middle Eocene 
(Bridger) crocodiles. Descriptions of these groups have been 
embodied in seventeen papers already published in the 
_ American Fournal of Science, as listed in the Bibliography. 

In November, Curator Lull, at the request of the geological 
surveys of West Virginia and Maryland, visited a locality 
near Piedmont, in the former state, to examine supposed 
vertebrate footprints. The paper describing these phenomena 
is in the hands of the Geological Survey of West Virginia for 
publication. He has given during the year his usual courses 
in Organic Evolution and Geological Biology, besides assum- 
ing the duties of acting curator of the Geological Department 
of the Museum and chairman of the Department of Geological 
Sciences in the University. As chairman of the Museum sub- 
committee on building plans, he has made trips to Chicago, 
Toronto, Philadelphia, and New York for study of other 
museums and for conferences with the architects, in addition 
to frequent conferences with curators, trustees, and Corpora- 
tion committees in New Haven. 

During the year, five skeletons have been mounted, looking 
toward exhibition in the new Museum. One of these, the type 
of the rhinoceros Hyrachyus affinis gracilis Troxell, appears 
as a panel mount, showing the animal in the position of a fast 
trot, to emphasize its cursorial nature. On the corner of the 
slab 1s shown in bas relief a flesh restoration, modeled by 
Professor Lull. The four other specimens have been mounted 
by a new method, which results in “plastic mounts,” showing 
the skeleton on one side and on the other a flesh restoration 
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modeled over the actual bones. The animals thus treated are 
Eporeodon socialis Marsh, an Oligocene dog-like form; /eto- 
meryx gracilis Lull, a small antelope; Blastomeryx marshi Lull, 
a tusked deer; and Daphenus vetus Leidy, an Oligocene carni- 
vore. 

Professor Lull has in course of preparation an experimental 
scale model of the halls of the new Museum, one sixteenth 
natural size, including cases and models of the skeletons of 
dinosaurs and other extinct animals to be mounted therein. 

The preparators, in addition to assisting with the mounts 
and with the unpacking and placing on exhibition of the 
Cardeza Collection mentioned later, have completed the 
working up of the 600-700 trays of Bridger material. 

The Bridger lizards in the collection have been loaned to 
Mr. C. W. Gilmore of the United States National Museum, 
who is at work on a monograph of this group. The Cetacea in 
the Scanlon Collection from South Carolina are being studied 
by Mr. Remington Kellogg, also of Washington. 

The Museum Library has been increased by 311 pamphlets 
and 603 books and periodicals. 

The collections of the Zoological Department have been 
materially increased during the past year by the receipt of 
an extensive series of fully mounted heads and skulls of big 
game animals from Africa, Europe, Asia, and North America, 
the gift of Mr. Thomas D. M. Cardeza. This gift includes the 
skins and mounted heads of two large lions, five lionesses, two 
leopards, hyzena, tiger, caracal; entire mounted specimens of 
badger, white-tailed lemur, and several birds; mounted heads 
of six large moose, eleven wapiti, several European red deer, 
roe deer, white-tailed deer, fallow deer, reindeer, pronghorn; 
five large mounted heads of African buffalo, one each of ele- 
phant, Oriental gaur, and bison; several heads of roan ante- 
lope, sable antelope, blackbuck, bushbuck, chamois, dik-dik, 
duiker, eland, Grant’s gazelle, red-fronted gazelle, Thomson’s 
gazelle, gnu, Coke’s hartebeest, Jackson’s hartebeest, Lich- 
tenstein’s hartebeest, Neumann’s hartebeest, Heuglin’s 
hartebeest, pala, lechwe kob, puku kob, white-eared kob, 
kudu, oribi, oryx, reedbuck, waterbuck, sing-sing, zebra, wild 
boar, wart hog, big-horn sheep, mouflon, rhinoceros, and a 
gigantic hippopotamus: a total of 179 mounted heads together 
with 387 mounted skulls, horns, etc. It also contains a large 
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mounted crocodile and a 15-foot python, as well as a variety 
of weapons used by native hunters. This fine collection sup- 
plements in a most gratifying manner the exotic mammalian 
material already in the Museum and will make an excellent 
series for exhibition in the new building. 

Two mounted ruffed grouse and a red-tailed hawk were 
presented by Major William P. Alcorn, of New Haven. 

The routine work on the collections has consisted mainly 
of a general rearrangement of the marine invertebrates. 

Curator MacCurdy of the. Department of Anthropology 
has been on leave of absence during the year to take the first 
directorship of the American School in France for Prehistoric 
Studies. Besides five boxes of material sent back by him, and 
still unpacked, the Department has received the following 
accessions: from Miss Mabel L. Beecher, of New Haven, 
several Indian blankets and pieces of pottery from Corralitos, 
Mexico; from Miss Mary G. Wilson of South Lee, Mass., a col- 
lection of arrow points, potsherds, etc., collected by Charles 
H. Phillips at Durango, Colo.; two seal rugs, gloves, and 
ornaments from Alaska, a part of a more extensive collection 
to be given to the Museum later by Mrs. B. A. Fowler, of Cali- 
fornia; through Miss Florence Snell (Ph.D. 1914), of Huguenot 
College, South Africa, material from Zululand; through Dr. M. 
M. Scarbrough (M. A. 1905, M.D. 1907), the nearly, complete 
skeleton of an adult Indian, and other bones pertaining to a 
youth and an infant of the same race, found at Bay View Park, 
New Haven; and a partial Indian skeleton unearthed on Whit- 
field Street, Guilford, Conn., the gift of Mrs. Gabriel Ciarleglio. 


EDWARD S. DANA 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees and 
Curator of Mineralogy. 
CHARLES SCHUCHERT 
Curator of Geology. 
RICHARD S. LULL 
Curator of Vertebrate Paleontology and 
Acting Curator of Geology. 
WESLEY R. COE 
Curator of Zoology. 
GEORGE G. MacCURDY 
Curator of Anthropology. 


OBSERVATORY 


Report OF FRANK SCHLESINGER, Director. 
To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 


GENTLEMEN :— | 


HAVE the honor to submit the annual toe of the 
| Observatory for the year 1921-22. 

The active staff for the Observatory is as folloviae the 
Director; Ernest W. Brown, Sc.D., Sterling Professor of 
Mathematics; Carl Leo Spataiat B.A., Assistant; Margaretta 
Palmer, Ph.D., Asistant; Ida Barney, Ph.D., Research Assist- 
ant; Ulrich Sherman Lyons, B.S., Student Assistant; and 
Dorothy M. Wurtenberg, Secretary. 

In addition, Mildred Booth has been working at the Ob- 
servatory throughout the year as a computer under a grant 
from the National Research Council. Frank M. Exner, B.A., 
an assistant in the Physics Department, acted as temporary 
assistant at the Observatory during the summer of 1921. 
Harry S. Read, B.S., Fellow in Physics, assisted as demon-_ 
strator for visitors on public evenings. 

Early in the year the east half of the transit room was 
transformed into a shop containing two lathes, a milling ma- 
chine, a shaper, a drill press, and a grinder. This equipment 
has been in constant use and has proved to be indispensable. 
Owing to the experimental character of our work, the shop 
will probably save its entire cost every year for several years 
to come. 

During the year, a photographic zenith tube, intended to 
measure changes in latitude, was erected and housed near the 
center of the Canner Street side of our grounds. Tests have 
shown that this instrument is capable of securing images of 
faint stars in sufficient number and of the necessary sharpness 
to meet the requirements of the problem. Next year it will be 
fitted with a device to make it entirely automatic. 

About forty yards southeast of the main building a tele- 
scope suitable for photographing meteor trails was erected in 
1894 and sheltered with a temporary canvas covering. This 
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instrument has not been in use for some years; to save it from 
further deterioration it was dismounted last summer and its 
parts stored. 

On the same site a substantial structure has been erected 
and a telescope installed for the purpose of testing doublet- 
cameras for the determination of star places. At present we 
are using a six-inch lens which covers an extraordinarily wide 
field. As soon as we have decided upon the best form of lens 
for this particular application, it is intended to redetermine 
with it the places of all the stars in the Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft Catalogue, undoubtedly the most pressing task inthis 
branch of astronomy. 

The Loomis CoEtostatr TELEscoPe has been used through- 
out the year by Mr. Stearns, who is testing its capabilities for 
the determination of the brightness of stars. This is done by 
photographing the stars a little out of focus and then measur- 
ing their opaqueness with a microphotometer. During the 
year, 157 plates containing 712 exposures were secured. A 
microphotometer embodying several improvements and es-. 
pecially adapted to our work was constructed in the Sloane 
Physics Shop and the Observatory Shop after designs by Mr. 
Schlesinger and Mr. Stearns. 

The Reep TELEscops, an eight-inch refractor, has, as here- 
tofore, been used for visitors. During the year tickets were 1s- 
sued on fifty-one nights to 1,192 visitors, of whom about 
thirty per cent were prevented from coming by stormy 
weather. As usual, lantern slides of all the more important 
objects of the sky were shown when clouds prevented observ- 
ing with the telescope. 

Miss Palmer has assisted Mr. Sane aeee in the compila- 
tion of a general catalogue of stellar distances. Miss Palmer 
and Miss Wurtenberg have assisted in the formation of a cata- 
logue giving all available information concerning about 9,900 
of the brightest stars. Miss Booth has measured and reduced 
plates taken at the Dearborn Observatory of Northwestern 
University for the purpose of determining motions and dis- 
tances in selected areas agreed upon by international codpera- 
tion. Miss Barney has measured a series of spectrograms of 
Algol and has traced to their source the faint lines that occa- 
sionally appear in this spectrum. She has also been occupied in 
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the work of preparation for the reobservation of the Gesell- 
schaft stars, and has assisted Professor Brown in computa- 
tions relating to the Trojan group of asteroids. Mr. Lyons has 
assisted in the experimental work with the zenith tube. 

Mr. Schlesinger gave a graduate course of lectures (one 
ninety-minute period a week throughout the year) on the 
theory of errors of observation, and has supervised a graduate 
course in astronomical photometry. He was.absent from the 
Observatory from April 6 to May 27 for the purpose of attend- 
ing the meeting of the International Astronomical Union at 
Rome as head of the American delegation. During this ab- 
sence of seven weeks, Professor Brown acted as director and 
Mr. Stearns continued the course of lectures on the theory of 
errors. 


FRANK SCHLESINGER 


GYMNASIUM - 
Report or WiiirAm G. AnDERsOon, Director. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
_ GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to submit herewith my report as Direc- 
| tor of the University Gymnasium for the academic year 
1921-22. 

The interest which Yale students show in their physical 
development increases slowly but surely. Each year finds more 
men evincing greater concern in their progress along these 
lines and while it is well-nigh impossiblé to keep accurate 
records of those from upper classes who use the various sub- 
departments of the Gymnasium, yet it is safe to say that the 
growth of numbers is a sign of the desire on the part of Yale 
men to better their bodily condition. With the first year men 
it is different, because reliable records are kept and we know 
what each member of the Freshman class is doing. 

While it is true that some are opposed to the required work, 
nevertheless, before the four years pass, most of them admit 
the value of rational right living and are ready to return to 
this Department for further training. 

The influence of the alumni is stimulating for, as our gradu- 
ates take up the burdens of business, they readily see that 
good bodies are absolutely essential. During the past year 
more of the graduates have returned for examinations and 
measurements than in previous years and almost without 
exception they urge closer attention to physical education 
during undergraduate life. 

The chief difficulties are the lack of space and the urgent 
need of funds for teachers, employees, and appliances. We are 
convinced that with the growth of interest there will be found 
in the future ample resources, but until this time comes it 1s 
necessary not only to exercise patience but to labor under 
handicaps. 

‘Without doubt the closer affiliation of the several depart- 
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ments of the University, which have for their object the safe- 
guarding of the health of the student, will do much to convince 
the students that the care of the bodily machinery is of the 
greatest importance. The majority of students recognize 
the value of competitive sports and games and there are many 
requests for opportunities to take part in all athletic pastimes, 
but again there is neither room nor funds. 

There are at Yale men who do not take a moving interest 
in athletics but who do want to “‘take exercise’; even here we 
are unable to accommodate them, because the greater portion 
of the space on the main floor of the Gymnasium is taken up 
by ten men who not only use the basketball court, but also 
much of the adjoining space. It is unfortunate that the partici- 
pants in this popular game should require about five thousand 
square feet of floor space out of a possible seven thousand five 
hundred, yet such ts the case. The basketball court is in con- 
stant use during the day and five evenings per week. 

The Director of the Gymnasium finds that the number of 
men who wish to consult him is increasing. The conferences 
between student and teacher are valuable for in this way it is 
more easily possible to win over quite a few who up to the 
time of the consultation were not well informed as to the possi- 
bilities which the Gymnasium offered. 

Mr. Henry S. Anderson with his assistants, Mr. L. W. Huer 
and Mr. W. C. Dole, report progress, but see the difficulties 
which exist and to which reference has been made. 

The work in the Orthopedic Department is valuable, and 
under Dr. Robert J. Cook and his assistants, Mr. R. J. H. 
Kiphuth and Mr. Oscar Kiphuth, substantial progress has 
been made. The complete report from this Department will 
be found elsewhere. 

During the spring there wasra Red Cross Life Saving Cam- 
paign. Ninety-one men were enrolled. This valuable work is 
under the supervision of Capt. F. C. Mills of the American 
Red Cross. 

The Swimming Pool income hardly meets the cost of up- 
keep, especially when we take into consideration the purchase, 
installation, and maintenance of the filters, chlorinator, and 
electric pumps; electricity, water bills, the artesian wells, 
light, heat, salaries, wages, laundry, linen, and deterioration. 
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In order to get a clearer idea of the number of men who use 
the Carnegie Swimming Pool, the following figures, from Mr. 
Kiphuth’s annual report, are given:— 


DOWER IO?! fat x) Se AON Puls at veneggor 
Pre reni ben a0 A. +e ye. Co pere stash dey 8,003 
Decempe rc.) Mian amy atl Ra OL oh! ok TOG 
PRON Al a i. ae eg eI avs. oe LL, T84 
Menruney ays). aamemaee Me ator ot we PSS?! gga 
PALI e USCS.) ERA RO MAA, LO. ISGON LAT, HET SAG 
Brera mee il: .)csvawn ange aie Nr apey ts eM ie 252006 
BES Ue ie SPM MeB EE og cl! 2c 07k aR ee Dy Se a 
67,852 

Daily average . . Ne cad A. RS ee 350 
Total Pool membership oie Rite Saal oti aemaid 818 
Total cash income to the Pol . . . . . . $6,562.70 


It is interesting and significant to note the attitude of mem- 
bers of the entering class towards required gymnastics by a 
study of their choice of options offered. Their viewpoint is 
illustrated by the following classification :— 


Raya ore hiatal emade te totaal lb cooly he hing 92 
SGN SR RG Ge 20 a aa ea a yD 
Peete wee SNe pe ee MR LO. Peer NS Nl ag 
Crew Tig A AREY CAAT oh SADR. eee ekg 
[Mero lite ) TWO EE Sy neh NU it Sane ae se Se Eo ea Ce) 
Late Foy, GY TEA St te fine ty: Pe me go pa ee 
emerge Wey ene l, Py Pak ret. ty Beye ca. 20 
Pg eee ee Net Pd, ee vb 2G 
eeeeeta ER ee ke Gey ee he LYE, gg 
aM ok i CR PMS Seminar hs RISES VMN... eae TOs 
Handball and squash ME Merc Bite 05 hana, 4) 1 30 

506 
Orehopedic work (not-an: option) 9s". tO GT 

867 


CHANGES IN THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


During the past winter a new fire escape was made leading 
from the Main Floor to York Street so that at the present time 
the Gymnasium is safeguarded, especially the exits and en- 
trances to the Main Floor where audiences often assemble. 

A decided improvement, from both practical and hygienic 
standpoints, will be the change 1n the lockers. The old wooden 
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lockers were installed thirty years ago and have been a source 
of large revenue, but they are antiquated and unsanitary and 
should be removed. The Advisory Committee of the Gym- 
nasium believes that we should replace them with new and 
modern steel lockers. 

As the work on the Main Floor increases from year to year 
it has been decided to have Mr. Henry S. Anderson, who for 
many years has been the chief instructor, devote all of his 
time to this sub-department and to give up the duties of 
cashier and bookkeeper. 

While we are ready to acknowledge the value of games and 
competitive sports we are not willing to let them replace the 
exercises that have for their purpose the amelioration of bodily 
conditions which are not greatly benefited by athletics. The 
pendulum seems to swing to the extreme and sports in some 
sections are considered sufficient. Every man in the Freshman 
class should be: required to undergo a certain amount of 
“body-building.”’ He should be made to value more than he 
does an upright figure, to esteem highly excellent posture, to 
widen and deepen the thorax, to strengthen the action of the 
heart and lungs; in brief, he should be taught the exercises 
that produce these and other hygienic results. 

Acknowledgment is here made of the valuable assistance of 
Mr. C. W. H. Hand, Mr. Robert J. H. Kiphuth, Mr. L. H. 
Huer, and Mr. W. es Dole. 


WILLIAM G. ANDERSON 


LIBRARY 


Report or AnDRrew Keocu, Librarian. 


To the President and Fellows of Yale University: 
GENTLEMEN :— 


HAVE the honor to report on the work of the University 
Library during the academic year 1921-1922. 


ACCESSIONS 


TuHE number of titles added to the General Library during the 
year was about forty thousand. 


PURCHASES 


E-xcLupinc serials (which are reported upon in the next sec- 
tion), the number of books purchased was only 7,637. This 
small number shows the effect of the serious reduction in the 
appropriation for books under the University policy of re- 
trenchment. Practically the whole of the University’s appro- 
priation for books had to go for subscriptions to serials, 
leaving the monographs to be paid for out of the Library’s 
endowments. At a time when important collections were 
being thrown on the market abroad, and the rates of exchange 
made foreign purchases most advantageous, the Library has 
had to practice an expensive economy. 


SERIALS 


THE serials received totaled 16,323 volumes, a decrease of 
about 1,600 volumes. The larger figure of last year was due 
partly to the purchase of two unusually long sets of official 
publications, and partly to the receipt of back volumes of 
German periodicals held up during the war. An examination 
of the receipts from abroad shows an increased activity and 
regularity in many offices and institutions that had either 
suspended publication or had published at irregular and 
uncertain intervals. 

The number of serials currently received in the General 
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Library was, on June 30, 9,064. During the year 83 titles were 
dropped and 248 new ones added. 


EXCHANGES 


Many of the serials mentioned above were received in ex- 
change for the publications of the Connecticut Academy, or 
for other serials published at Yale. Of the non-serial exchanges 
nearly seven thousand were doctoral dissertations from for- 
eign universities, most of them in central Europe. 

Of the 447 other books and pamphlets received by exchange 
many were of great importance. The number of such books 
will be greater hereafter, the Yale University Press having 
generously set aside $1,000 a year for five years to enable the 
Library to purchase Press books for exchange purposes. In 
the same way Professor Bingham has given the residue of the 
publications of the Yale Peruvian Expeditions, and Mr. 
Henry B. Hinckley, ’92, has given 170 copies of his Notes 
on Chaucer, to be sold or exchanged for the benefit of the 
Library. 


GIFTS 


THE governments, institutions, and societies giving their 
publications to Yale are so numerous that it has become 
impracticable to list even the names of such donors in this 
summary report. The hundreds of periodicals that are given 
regularly go without public acknowledgment for the same 
reason. All that can be done within the limits of our space is 
to list the names of individual donors and to mention typical 
gifts. 

Among the more voluminous gifts were: 181 biological 
papers of Professor Ethan Allen Andrews, of Johns Hopkins 
University, from Mr. Horace Andrews, of Albany; 317 pam- 
phlets, principally government reports, collected by Dr. John 
Franklin Crowell, of New York City, in the writing of his 
book on Government War Contracts; nearly two hundred 
letters, journals, and lectures by Professor Alexander Metcalf 
Fisher, Yale 1813, deposited in trust by Mr. Willard J. Fisher, 
of Woods Hole, Massachusetts; 675 volumes from President 
Hadley, chiefly on economics, but including classics from the 
library of his father and Biblical literature from the library 
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of his uncle; 176 volumes of linguistic works from the Misses 
Whitney; several packages of Yale and New Haven material 
from Mrs. Franklin Bowditch Dexter;. 50 titles from Mr. 
Addison VanName, including an illuminated manuscript 
breviary of the sixteenth century from the library of the 
Monastery of Abdinghof; 400 pieces of Yale Memorabilia, 
750 serials, 200 volumes on education and the classics, and 
275 pamphlets from Professor George M. Duncan; 100 pam- 
phlets and 38 books and serials on classical subjects, and the 
copper plates of Professor Goodell’s Bicentennial Poem from 
Mrs. Thomas Dwight Goodell; 870 books, several hundred 
pamphlets, and an engraving of Wrexham Church from Mr. 
George L. Fox; 185 volumes of English Literature and 200 
pamphlets and periodicals from Mrs. Edward McLaughlin; 
35 bound magazines and 240 miscellaneous volumes from 
Mrs. George X. McLanahan; the chemical library of her 
husband from Mrs. George Heber Graves, of Bridgeport; 
several pieces for his Fielding collection from Mr. Frederick 
S. Dickson, ’71 S.; over 30 volumes published by Henry Holt 
and Company from Mr. Henry Holt. Mr. Charles W. Bar- 
deen, ’69, of Syracuse, sent twenty-six cases of books and 
pamphlets, chiefly on education, but, as there has been no 
room to shelve or sort them, a notice of this collection will 
have to wait for the next report. 

Gifts with a smaller number of units were: various cata- 
logues of the library of Mr. William A. Clark, Jr., of Los 
Angeles; reproductions of rare Americana in the library of Mr. 
‘William L. Clements, of Bay City, Michigan; two volumes 
from Mr. Frank D. McQuesten, of Brooklyn, N. Y., including 
a New Testament printed at Nuremberg in 1487; William 
Blake’s Designs for Gray’s Poems, Oxford, 1922, from Dr. 
William S. Stone, ’88, of New York; a copy of the rare first edi- 
tion of William Gilbert’s De Magnete, London, 1600, from Mr. 
John A. Mathews, of New York City; two Filipino revolution- 
ary newspapers from Mr. Henry Gruener; a facsimile of the 
Dante manuscript known as the Codice Trivulziano, from the 
Italians of the United States, through Mr. Luigi Carnovale, 
of Chicago; the Trésor de Art Belge au XVIIe siecle, from 
the Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove, through Colonel Hugh 
‘A. Bayne, ’92; twelve volumes of Buddhagosa’s Commentary 
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on the Four Nikayas of the Suttantapitaka from the Prince 
of Chantaburi; and the second Liber Scriptorum of the 
Author’s Club from Mr, Arthur R. Kimball, 777. 

Some of the gifts to special collections are mentioned under 
the appropriate heads. 

Gifts of money for the purchase of the Brown Statistical 
Collection and the Faust Collection are mentioned under those 
heads. Mr. Robert Hartshorne, ’go, sent his usual $100 for the 
Hartshorne collection of twentieth century poetry, and Pro- 
fessor Bingham sent the first of a number of annual gifts of 
$100 for the purchase of books in English relating to Polynesia. 
The total amount of the money received was about $14,000, 
and came from friends of the Library whose names and dona- 
ations are listed in the Treasurer’s Report for 1921-22. The 
Treasurer’s acknowledgment does not, however, prevent the 
Librarian from adding his own hearty thanks to those who 
have made it possible for the Library to do many things 
that would otherwise remain undone. 


THE CATALOGUE 


THE catalogues in the General Library were enlarged by 
95,276 cards. Of this number 51,235 were printed cards from 
the Library of Congress, and 2,012 printed cards from the 
John Crerar Library. This is the best record of cards since 
1916-17. 

In accordance with the plan to make the main catalogue a 
union list of all the books in the University, 172 cards were 
sent by the School of Music for insertion, and 2,730 by the 
School of Law. 

A finding list of the engineering periodicals at Yale and in 
the Free Public Library of New Haven-has been compiled 
and is ready for the press. 


THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 
REFERENCE SERVICE 
Our statistics show that the demands upon the staff for 
reference service are increasing, the number of questions 
being so great at times that it has been impossible to meet 
all inquiries without delay. This is due not only to the numer- 
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ical increase in the student body, but to the greater emphasis 
on wide reading by the undergraduates. The number of 
visiting scholars has also increased, some of our visitors being 
teachers in smaller institutions with limited library facilities, 
while others are accustomed to working in large libraries and 
come here to study our resources or to consult unusual books. 
The summer school students have made more use of the Li- 
brary this year than ever before, and the Public Library has 
been referring to us an increasing number of readers who 
want to consult special works. 

Thirteen photostatic reproductions of rare books were sold 
to other libraries, including copies of rare Milton tracts (in 
which we are very rich) for use at Columbia during the prepa- 
ration of its new edition of Milton. 


RESERVED SHELVES 


Fo.LLow1nc the usual practice some 2,000 volumes were with- 
drawn from the regular shelves during the year, to be placed 
on reserved shelves for general class use. The Departments 
of Instruction supplied 5,000 volumes for the same purpose. 
Two instances of this codperation between the Library and 
the Departments are so important and so successful as to war- 
rant special mention. 

The first is the growing (but still insufficient) provision of 
books for Freshman History. About 600 volumes supplied by 
the Department of History are administered at the reserve 
desk in the reading room, and there were 17,506 issues of 
these books during the year. The Freshman Year maintains 
a somewhat larger collection at 120 College Street, and the 
issues there are even greater than in the General Library. 

The second is the course in United States History, which 
is taken chiefly by Sophomores. In this course each student is 
required to read nearly the whole of the Chronicles of America, 
and to meet this requirement a large number of sets of the 
work were provided, with the help of the Yale Press and of 
a special grant from the Corporation, and from the proceeds 
of a special Library fee paid by each man taking the course. 
Thirty-five sets of the Chronicles (1,750 volumes) were pur- 
-chased and placed on the reserved shelves. The number of 
. calls for the books (23,680 issues) was one of the most striking 
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developments of the year, and it is evident that, with the nu- 
merical increase in the number of Sophomores in 1922-23, still 
greater provision must be made to meet the coming demand. 


NUMBER OF BOOKS BORROWED 


Tue Library is primarily a reference collection, but the num- 
ber of books drawn for home use is large and increasing. 
During the year 46,998 volumes were lent for outside read- 
ing, 16,428 of these being taken by students from the Linonian 
and Brothers Library, and 11,777 by students from the 
General Library. No statistics are kept of the much greater 
use of books within the Library building. 


EXHIBITIONS 


In January Professor Crawford held in the Chittenden Read- 
ing Room an exhibition of a portion of his collection of 
theatrical art, arranged so that those interested in scene or 
costume design, in theatre plans and architecture, in acting 
and producing, or in the stage history of plays might study 
their chosen field. The exhibition was open on three after- 
noons, and on two of these occasions Professor Crawford 
spoke informally about the exhibits. 

During the Commencement period there was also in Chit- 
tenden a Dante exhibition, which had been planned for the 
fall of 1921, but which had to be postponed for various reasons 
until June. Italian texts and English translations were shown, 
as well as commentaries, illustrations, and portraits. The exhi- 
bition was arranged by Miss Pratt and Miss Hall of the 
Library staff, and in spite of the inclement weather was well 
attended by members of the Yale body and by the public. 
For this exhibition the School of the Fine Arts lent us one of 
its early paintings of Dante, dated about 1530; and Mrs. 
Edwin B. Gager, Mrs. Morris Tyler, and Dr. Dinsmore lent 
valuable and interesting books, pictures, and busts. 

There were also exhibitions of the writings of the College 
Classes of 1872 and 1897. Although what was shown was but 
a small part of the publications of these classes, a beginning 
was made of what it is hoped may become a permanent 
feature of the reunions of the fifty year and twenty-five year 
classes. 
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SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN THE GENERAL 

. LIBRARY 
_ THE PENNIMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY OF EDUCATION 
Dr. Penniman has continued and increased his gifts of books 
and of money during the year just closed. 

The books that came from him directly were valuable 
books from his own home, books purchased by him from 
dealers and auctioneers, and duplicates from the Penniman | 
Library at the University of Pennsylvania. The number of 
volumes received in this way was several hundred. 

The books that came from him indirectly, by his authoriz- 
ing the Yale Library to buy on his account, may be divided 
into two main groups. The first was a purchase in Florence 
of 568 foreign books on education, mostly Italian, and mostly 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with some 
interesting pieces of the sixteenth century. The second group 
consists of books brought to our attention by Dr. Penniman 
and approved by us as appropriate and not already here; 
of books recommended by Mr. Humphreys and approved by 
Dr. Penniman; of books requested by the Department of 
Education for temporary use in its building on Hillhouse 
Avenue or for addition to the main part of the Penniman 
Memorial now housed in the Old Library; of subscriptions to 
magazines and society transactions, foreign and domestic, 
dealing with educational topics. Dr. Penniman has purchased 
every book and magazine of a strictly educational character 
recommended to him by the Library or the Department of 
Education since his foundation began. The Penniman Memo- 
rial Library has grown so rapidly as to necessitate an imme- 
diate change in location. It is also evident, from Dr. Penni- 
man’s constant interest in its upbuilding and his hearty 
cooperation with the Library staff and with the Department 
of Education, that space must be provided in the new Sterling 
building for a Penniman Library of great size as well as of 
great distinction. 

THE SPECK COLLECTION OF CLASSICAL GERMAN 
LITERATURE 
Tue addition of the notable Ehrhardt Faust Bibliothek is so 
‘important that I transmit Mr. Speck’s summary report as 
my own. Mr. Speck says: 
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“Tf the number of rare single books and manuscripts pur- 
chased during the past year is perhaps smaller than usual, 
the acquisition of the Ehrhardt Faust Bibliothek constitutes, 
on the other hand, by far the greatest accretion to our 
Goethiana thus far made. Through it the Faust division of our 
collection, long the best in America, becomes at once the most 
comprehensive in existence. 

“As scanty space forbids an adequate description of the 
treasures in the collection—the result, by the way, of more 
than forty-three years of search and research on the part of 
Mr. Ehrhardt—I shall give here merely the number of titles 
belonging to its more important groups. 

“Beginning with some of the earliest publications on the 
Historic Faustus and closing with an astonishingly complete 
array of the Puppenspiel versions (twenty-four in manu- 
script), the so-called sources of Faust aggregate upwards of 
eight hundred numbers. The related myths, such as Theo- 
philus, Virgilius, Merlin, Robert the Devil, Don Juan, 
Ahesverus, etc., form a section of almost equal size. The 
largest division is, of course, composed of editions of Goethe’s 
Faust and its commentaries, totaling far more than one 
thousand titles. In this connection should be mentioned also 
a gathering of approximately a thousand magazine and news- 
paper articles on Faust and allied themes. To all these must 
still be added many hundreds of musical compositions and 
illustrations to Faust, a large portfolio of play-bills, and 
several hundred poems and plays on the jane written by 
other hands than Goethe’s. 

“As heretofore, friends of the Goethe Coliseo have again 
contributed to it most liberally, both in literary material and 
money. Gifts of books, illustrations, and manuscripts, all 
worthy of particular mention, came from Professors A. B. 
Benson, H. R. Lang, and Carl F. Schreiber, Messrs. F. H. 
Bangs, F. A. Bickford, Leonard L. Mackall, H. L. Savage, 
Mrs. Edward T. McLaughlin, Dr. E. C. Streeter, Mrs. Bayard 
Taylor, and Mr. Thomas J. Wise. 

“Exceedingly generous gifts of money, to be applied partly 
to the purchase of the Ehrhardt Faustiana, and partly to the 
general purposes of the Speck Collection, were received from 
Professors H. W. Church, Chauncey B. Tinker, and William 
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Lyon Phelps (who contributed liberally both to the Ehrhardt 


fund and the cost price of a precious Beethoven manuscript), 
Messrs. Otto T. Bannard, Samuel H. Fisher, Louis S. Gimbel, 
Edward L. Glaser, E. Byrne Hackett, Edwin M. Herr, 
Alfred L. Ripley, Allen Wardwell, Vanderbilt Webb, and 
Theodore Weicker, the members of the lodge Schlaraffia 
Novus Portus, and, finally, a member of the Faculty who 
desires to remain anonymous.” 


YALE MEMORABILIA 


Amonc the notable additions to this collection are the publi- 
' cations of the College Classes of 1872 and 1897, already 
mentioned under the head Exhibitions. Mrs. Wilbur New- 
ton Perkins left to Yale an oil painting of the Fence and the 
Old Brick Row about 1850; Mr. Wellington E. Bull gave a 
walking-stick originally owned by Thomas Buckingham, one 
of the founders of Yale College; Miss Virginia Gerson, of 
New York, gave the original manuscript of Nathan Hale by 
Clyde Fitch; Mrs. W. B. Sheldon gave 215 pieces of Yale 
Memorabilia collected by Mr. Charles M. Bliss of the Class 
of 1852; Dean Marion E. Park of Radcliffe College and her 
brother, Professor Edwards A. Park of Yale, gave a small 
bookcase of President Jonathan Edwards, Yale 1720, used by 
him in his study at Stockbridge, Mass.; and Mr. William 
Sloane, 95, gave a collection of manuscript letters of Sir 
John Chardin and others, with other papers and documents 
relating to India and to Elihu Yale. 

As ample fireproof quarters in the new Sterling Library 
will furnish adequate opportunity for the safe-keeping and 
display of this increasingly interesting and valuable collec- 
tion, I quote the following statement made by its Curator, 
Mr. Barnum, recently: 

“Included in gifts desired for this Yale Collection are 
volumes and larger works written or edited by graduates or 
non-graduates of all Schools of the University, pamphlets and 
articles in periodicals, historical and occasional addresses; 
significant letters and other manuscripts of Yale men, and 
writings about Yale men; musical writings, and, at least, 
photographs of original paintings, works of sculpture, archi- 
‘tecture, engineering, etc., furnishing a good representation of 
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these works; and photographs and descriptions of memorials 
(buildings, windows, tablets, parks, etc.) given by or in honot 
of Yale men.” 


THE FAR EASTERN COLLECTION 


Tue Yale Association of Japan has continued its previous 
gifts by sending 2,126 works in Chinese in 1,662 fascicles 
and 8 works in Japanese in 12 volumes. The works in Japa- 
nese are miscellaneous in character, comprising books on the 
archeology, history, art, and literature of Japan and China. 
Those in Chinese are of three distinct classes: 

1. The Dai Ni-hon zoku zo-kyo, consisting of 1,756 works ° 
in 750 volumes, is a purely religious compilation. It is the 
largest collective edition that has ever been printed in the 
Orient of works on Buddhism by scholars, chiefly Chinese, of 
all ages. The acquisition of this extremely valuable edition 
has very greatly strengthened the Buddhistic section of the 
Oriental collections, already of unusual size and quality. 

2. The Yti-hai, by Wang Ying-lin, in one hundred fas- 
cicles, is an encyclopedia of Chinese knowledge compiled by 
imperial order in the thirteenth century. Its comprehensive 
and authoritative character is well known among the students 
of Chinese civilization. 

3. Other works in Chinese, all important collective editions 
of a great variety of books, include original sources and other 
fundamental materials. The chief value of these editions from 
the standpoint of the investigator is that they contain rich 
data of the cultural and institutional history of China. 

Added to its previous possessions, these works make the 
Yale Collection in the two fields on Chinese culture—Bud- 
dhism and institutions—exceptionally strong. 


THE CRAWFORD COLLECTION ON THE MODERN DRAMA 


TurovucH the generosity of a dozen graduates, undergrad- 
uates, and others interested in this collection, it was possible 
to add a collection of English play-bills of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries; and Mr. F. Thornton Hunt, 66, 
gave a collection of five thousand American play-bills, cover- 
ing the period from 1857 to 1g00. The exhibition of a selec- 
tion from the Crawford Collection has been mentioned above. 
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THE NUMISMATIC COLLECTION 


THERE has been added during the year an important collec- 
tion of Ancient Greek and Roman (including Oriental) coins 
made by the late Professor Thraemer of the University of 
Strasbourg. The collection consists of fifteen hundred pieces, 
of which 8 are gold, 2 electron, 231 silver, and 1,259 bronze. 
Professor Thraemer began his collecting in 1876, and pur- 
chased most of his coins at a time when desirable specimens 
could be obtained much more easily and cheaply than in 
recent years. He added to the number from time to time until 
his death in 1914. 

We were able to assure the friends of Yale, who made this 
purchase possible, that the collection had been examined by 
an expert; that the coins are in good condition; that, while 
there are many pieces of great rarity and interest, the empha- 
sis was laid by Professor Thraemer on the acquisition of such 
specimens as are truly representative and of educational 
value; and that a manuscript catalogue of the collection came 
with the coins. 


THE LORING W. ANDREWS MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Tuis Library was established in 1882, by gift of $1,000 from 
William Loring Andrews, of New York City, in memory of 
his son, Loring W. Andrews, who died in 1882. During the 
year Mrs. William Loring Andrews has added $1,000 to the 
fund. In addition to purchases from income, there have been 
special appeals to students to give their old textbooks to the 
Collection, and the report this year shows that the students 
gave 2,358 volumes, which will yield a large net addition of 
useful material. 

For many years past the Andrews Library has not been 
sufficient for the demands made upon it for two reasons: 
first, because of the unusual number of textbooks now re- 
quired by students in comparison with what was required in 
previous years; secondly, because of the numerical increase 
of the student body, involving also a great increase in the 
number of students who are unable to purchase the textbooks 
they need. This second reason is peculiarly true the present 
year. More than a thousand students required assistance 
_this year in keeping themselves in college, and of this number 
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279 have borrowed from the Andrews Library 1,589 volumes. 
Many other applicants had to be turned away because the 
supply of copies was exhausted. 


THE WILLIAM H. BROWN STATISTICAL LIBRARY 


THROUGH the generous codperation of the Kingsley Trust 
Association, we have been able to acquire a statistical col- 
lection of some 20,000 pieces, formed over many years by 
Mr. William H. Brown, of West Haven. 

The preliminary listing shows that there are about 2,800 
companies represented in the collection. Of these approxi- 
mately 1,250 were railroad companies, goo of them steam 
railroads and the others electric. About 300 were public 
utilities companies of various kinds, and of the remainder 
about 1,200 were industrial companies and a miscellaneous 
group of so or more included banks, insurance companies, 
steamship lines, and realty corporations. 

As the reports of the railroads and the larger industrials 
had been collected by the Library for many years, and as 
Mr. Arnold G. Dana and others had been sending us hundreds 
of reports yearly, we knew that some duplication would be 
unavoidable, but a preliminary listing shows at least 10,000 
net additions. Duplicates will be used for the further building 
up of the collection by exchange with other libraries. 

The value of the collection does not lie so much in the. 
annual reports, however, as in the large number of organi- 
zation pamphlets and papers, which it would be extremely 
difficult and costly to assemble if a collector were beginning 
now. Every sort of unusual document relating to railroads, 
public utilities, and industrial corporations is gathered here— 
mortgages, leases, reorganization plans and agreements, and 
so forth. Many of these documents were issued only to di- 
rectors, some of them being typewritten and never published. 
The collection shows not only the competence of the collector, 
but his persistence. 

The importance of the Brown Collection results from the 
fact that it covers the particular period, roughly from 1890 to 
1917, in which “big business” has developed most rapidly 
in the United States. This was the period in which ques- 
tions of competition and combination were tried out in 
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various forms, and the basis was laid for the more recent 
forms of organization. 

The Collection serves (1) for original investigation such as 
would be undertaken by graduate students and instructors. 
For this purpose a collection is necessary which is sufficiently 
comprehensive to enable a worker to do most of his investiga- 
tion on the ground. (2) It provides material for study by 
students still working under the direction of an instructor, 
but undertaking an independent investigation as a means of 
training in the elements of business economics, statistics, 
economic history, and economic organization. (3) It affords a 
basis on which, at relatively slight expense for administra- 
tion, future issues of reports and similar material can be 
accumulated. 


SCHOOL AND DEPARTMENT LIBRARIES 


As the number and importance of the special collections out- 
side the General Library is not generally known, a table is 
here given showing the number of volumes in each collection 
at the end of June, and the number of volumes added during 
the academic year 1921-22. The volumes in the libraries of 
the University now number more than a million and a half. 


Volumes 
Total no. of added 
volumes 1921-22 
oe en Ge foo gee el ee he TOTS 36 
Bapypoatioeminary ),. hem). 9 He hh 4 §25 igt 
Biblical Literature . . ae AUS age ne po ere: 
Biblical Literature and. MAG et 1,450 
Beococe socarocience Libraty 2°. 7S 6 1,500 
Brady viemora, Laboratoryes (i Be) ee ge 1,742 
Dyers cummin tet (Aes ee SED hea ray ll) -§ 5100 
Charm @esnam correction A caitlin cy ckh wo w2, 000 
Classical Club. . We eer hit AS 7d & 
Day Missions Library. MRP ee Ne oe ir 2a LAd 994 
Departmentioumoucston “ele We Se! Oo a 842 77 
Pnomeening eae OOM Wreck tn af Mr Ue 1 2,702 130 
Boréstry ochoolslibrarye-., gas syak desc fioety <4) 20,274 797 
Germanic Seminary . 3) ee Oe 2,500 40 | 
Hammond Metallurgical Laboratory Te Bran, Oe 65 
History Seminary . . hs ag ae 1,426 26 
History Reserve and Reading Reome ey Wack. 5,184 1,093 


teakvent\Ghemrcal :aboratorymliir. sea ty) w fear ce’ > 1,678 42 
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Volumes 
‘Total no. of added 
volumes 1921-22 
Kirtland Hall: 
Economic Geology: tsi 28erLa, Soa Ar ni... Pea ah 200 
Mineralogyal. hans oth Sed MoO TS Ske rae au 
Petrology. . osomyeid ics ya wis oR vil woke, oa Bb gee 5 
Law School Ligrars bikie’ os iste eth. oa Bh, arth SO 2,148 
Wheeler Law tora yy. oes ke 695 
Mathematical Seminary . res eee 610 10 
Hillhouse Mathematical Gellsonon Lhe sh ny eras 
Music School derbraryin.. a tviiie ya he ao DS Dee 200 
Lowell;Mason Collection... s.. sb « -. +, 1 6;e00 
Observatory . Sh yas eK oe ae Le aha 
Osborn Botanical Laboratory. <A teri Sete siiin ai 833 gi 
Obborn Zoological Laboratory). 0.90. 2 a6 78 
Peabody Museum: 
Geology and aepaeanes Ovi! 6 Died Cabal) AO Oe 914 
Zoology . . hone ke wud Wie! ele Aba Ace 50 
Political Science Cine oy eed RRL in Rae idk of 8 ce: 
Psychological Waboratory ts eh) hi... ie 835 85 
Religious Education Mibrary as ie eee aoe 200 
Romance Seminary . Sy a! eee a 600 
Sheffield Chemical {aboratory : wie 355 0a 87 
Sheffield Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry : Tia ENS 
Sloane Physics Laboratory . . . ; 1,930 30 
Trowbridge Reference | abrary! Gag a. ale 8,000 * 130 
257,482 10,361 


ADMINISTRATION 


THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Tue Librarian thanks the members of the Library Committee 
for the regular attendance at general and special meetings, 
and for their interest in the large matters that came. up for 
discussion during the year. He is particularly grateful for the 
time and attention they gave to problems of the new Library. 

The nomination of members to succeed themselves is con- 
trary to the principle of change agreed to by the Committee 
itself and by the Corporation. This year, however, the Com- 
mittee asked the Corporation to reappoint Professors Day 
and Tilden to succeed themselves for the term ending June 
30, 1925, on the ground of their interest in the making of a 
program for the new Library, and the wisdom of continuing 
them during the erection of the building. The Corporation 
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adopted this recommendation and approved the further 
recommendation of the Committee that in the absence of 
Professor Day during 1922-23 Professor Charles Seymour be 
appointed to serve in his stead. 

In the death of Provost Walker the Library Committee 
loses one of its most active members, and the Library one of 
its best friends. 


THE LIBRARY STAFF 


On February 11, 1922, Mrs. Henrietta Clark Gilbert died of 
pneumonia. She joined the staff of the Library in 1887, and 
after faithful service for more than a quarter of a century re- 
tired in 1915. She was the first woman to be employed in the 
Library, the first of a long line of women who have given 
loyally of the best they had for its upbuilding. Her years with 
us are a happy memory. 

There were nine losses by resignation during the year. 
Miss Davis, Miss Judson, and Miss Brugger left to be mar- 
ried; Miss Doherty went into teaching; Miss Osterloh went to 
the Library of Western Reserve University, Miss Wright to 
the State Library of New Hampshire, Miss Faison to the 
Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Library, and Miss Laird 
and Mrs. Laird to the library of the League of Nations at 
Geneva. 

Leaves of absence were granted to Miss Callahan to take 
~ a temporary appointment in the Library of the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington; to Miss Corbett to attend a 
library school; to Miss Hall and Mrs. Edgerly to take a trip 
to Europe. 

The fees for certain approved courses in the Graduate 
School were paid for Miss Faison, Miss Gillespie, and Mrs. 
Edgerly. 

The appointments included Mrs. J. W. D. Ingersoll; Mrs. 
Dorothea B. Bailey, who had been on our staff previously; 
Miss Alice M. Lawrence, who brought experience in the New 
York Public Library and elsewhere; Mrs. Dorothy Flower 
Livingston, B.A. University of Wisconsin; Miss Eleanor S. 
Upton, B.A. Smith, M.A. Brown; and Miss Sarah Ford 
_ Barry, M.A. Queen’s University. 


23 
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USE OF KENT LABORATORY FOR STORAGE 


THE capacity of the Library buildings has been outgrown for 
some years, owing to the need for shelving current accessions, 
the increase in the number of students, and the greater use 
of books. Space was made available a few years ago by storing 
in the basement of the Divinity School a number of the older 
and less used bibliographies. Later the Far Eastern Collection 
was tfansferred to a room in Osborn Hall. As it is likely that 
three years will elapse before the Sterling Library can be 
occupied, it has been decided to shelve two floors of the 
adjacent Kent Laboratory, as soon as the chemists move out, 
and to place there the Latin-Americana and some other 
crowded sections. This inconvenient arrangement is not wel- 
come, but all who know the congested condition of our work- 
rooms and stackrooms will agree that some such relief was 
inevitable. 


THE STERLING MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


As the Corporation has not yet decided the location of the 
new Library, there has been no attempt to make drawings, 
because the size and shape of the lot, the height of the build- 
ing, its architectural style, and its relation to other byildings 
will all affect the architectural plans. In the meantime plans 
of other important university libraries have been obtained 
and examined, and the buildings themselves have been in- 
spected and discussed with their librarians. 

Although it is impossible to predict the number or the size 
of the special collections that will come to Yale, or the 
numerical growth of the student body, or the character and 
extent of the demands that may be made upon the Library 
by the development of Schools and Departments, the Library 
-Committee has had the new building constantly in mind, and 
has held special meetings for the discussion of the problems 
involved. It has also met the University Council at a special 
session, obtaining there the advice of the Deans of Schools 
and the Chairmen of Departments, and it is of interest to 
record that the Committee and the Council arrived at a 
unanimous agreement on certain fundamental points of 
policy. As a result of these deliberations a draft program of 
requirements has been made from the point of view of the 
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administration of the Library, questions of architectural style 
and construction being purposely omitted, and the arrange- 
ment of rooms being indicated only when their function or 
their relation makes such indication a matter of importance. 

Request has been made for the provision of suitable accom- 
modation for three million volumes at the opening of the 
Sterling Library, and ultimately for five million; reading 
rooms seating a thousand or more readers at a time; semi- 
naries, studies, and stalls for hundreds of research workers; 
rooms for important special collections and purposes; and 
offices for the library staff. The plan will provide adequately 
not only for present needs, but for future growth so far as it 
can be foreseen. 


ANDREW KEOGH 
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LIST OF INDIVIDUAL DONORS FOR 1921-1922 


Professor Wilbur C. Abbott 
Mr. R. B. Adam 

Mr. J. Adami 

Mr. Frederic Adams 
Professor George Burton Adams 
Mr. F. J. Alcock 

Miss Josephine C. Aldrich 
Dr. Arthur N. Alling 

Mr. Rudolph Altrocchi 

Dr. William G.. Anderson 
Mr. J. M. Andreini 

Mr. Horace Andrews 
President James Rowland Angell 
Mr. Richard Appel 
Professor A. J. Armstrong 
Mr. S. S. Ashbaugh 

Family of Wilmer Atkinson 
Friends of John Atwater 
The Misses Averill 

Mr. R. M. Avramovitch 
Miss Corinne Bacon 

Mrs. W. P. Bacon 
Professor Charles M. Bakewell 
Mr. Thomas Willing Balch 
Mr. William H. Baldwin 
Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft 

Mr. Francis H. Bangs 

Mr. Otto T. Bannard 

Mr. C. W. Bardeen 

Mr. Amos F. Barnes 
Professor Samuel E. Barney 
Mr. Leroy C. Barret 

Miss Ellen Strong Bartlett 
Mr. P. H. Baskervill 

Dr. Mingchien Joshua Bau 
Mr. Charles N. Baxter 
Colonel Hugh A. Bayne 
Rev. Dr. William A. Beardsley 
Mr. Alfred R. Bellinger 

Mr. Edward Bement 

Mr. Eugene B. Bennett 
Mr. Joseph H. Bennett 

Mr. James S. de Benneville 
Sefior Joaquim Bensaude 
Professor Adolph B. Benson 
Mr. Victor M. Berthold 


Mr. Samuel R. Betts 

Dr. José Bianco 

Mr. Franklin A. Bickford 

Professor Percy W. Bidwell 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow 

Mr. Robert P. Bigelow 

Professor Hiram Bingham 

Professor Avard Longley Bishop 

Mr. Evan E. Biss 

Miss Bertha E. Blakely 

Dr. C. S. Bluemel 

Dr. Thomas R. Boggs 

Mr. Eric Boman 

Professor Edwin M. Borchard 

Dr. Arthur E. Bostwick 

Mr. George Ernest Bowman 

Mr. Morgan B. Brainard 

Mr. Renward Brandstetter 

Mr. Joseph Brassinne 

Professor Lester P. Breckenridge 

Mr. Henri Brenier 

Mrs. Frederick Brewster 

Mr. Theodore L. Bristol 

Professor C. F. Tucker Brooke 

Trustees of the Bross Library of 
Lake Forest University 

Professor Philip E. Browning 

Dr. E. R. Bryant 

Mr. David A. Buckley, Jr. 

Mr. Wellington E. Bull 

Dr. Eugene Watson Burlingame 

Mr. Charles Dana Burrage 

Miss Ellen Mudge Burrill 

Mr. Horace E. Burt 

Hon. Theodore E. Burton 

Mrs. W. G. Bushnell 

Rt. Rev. Abbot Butler 

Miss Mary Butterick 

Miss Margaret Callahan 

Mr. William A. Campbell 

Professor Henry Seidel Canby 

Mr. G. E. Cangiano 

Mr. Charles E. Carter 

Mr. James Richard Carter 

Miss Mary D. Carter 

Mr. Robert A. Carter 
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Dr. William Carter 

Mr. ‘A. E. Case 

Mr. Charles G. Case 

Mr. John S. Chambers 

M. Edouard Champion 

Mr. Yih T. Chang 

Mr, J. A. Chapman 

Mr. Starling W. Childs 
Director Russell H. Chittenden 
Professor Howard W. Church 
Mr. William Andrews Clark, Jr. 
Professor Charles Cameron Clarke 
Mr. William L. Clements 

Mr. Emory E. Cochran 

Mrs. Eva Johnston Coe 

Dr. George Watson Cole 

Dr. C. W. Comfort 

Professor Albert S. Cook 

Dr. Reginald B. Cooke 

Mr. Donald Cooksey 

Professor W. A. Cooper 

Dr. Frederick Gleason Corning 
Mrs. J. H. Cornwall 

Professor Robert N. Corwin 
Mr. H. T. Cory 

Professor Jack Randall Crawford 
Mr. Richard Hayes Crofton 
Dean Wilbur L. Cross 

Dr. John Franklin Crowell 

Mr. Warren H. Cudworth 

Mr. John F. Cuneo 

Mr. Harrison‘E. Cunningham 
Mr. A. L. Curtiss 

Mr. Ferdinand Daemen 
Professor Edward S. Dana 

Mr. Richard Henry Dana 

Mr. Walter S. Davis 

Mr. Warrington Dawson 

Mr. Clarence Day, Jr. 

Mrs. George H. Day 

Mr. George Parmly Day 

Mrs. George Parmly Day 

Mr. George H. De La Vergne 
Mr. Frederick S. Dellenbaugh 
Mr. Robert. C. Deming 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew 
Mrs. Franklin Bowditch Dexter 
~ Rev. John M. Deyo 

Mr, Frederick S, Dickson 


Mr. Thomas P. Dilkes 

Miss Dorothy Dix 

Mr. V. Dobrynine 

Mr. Frank C. Dodd 

Mr. Lee Wilson Dodd 

Mr. Levon P. Donchian 
Mr. Thomas E. Donnelley 
Mrs. Julia Downes 

Mr. H. G. Doyle 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin 
Professor George M. Duncan 
Dr. Rex Duncan 

Dr. Joseph Dunn 

Mr. William E. Dunn 

Mr. Walter H. Dutton 

Mr. V. Ebner 

Mr. D. B. Edward 

Mr. Walter Louis Ehrich 
Dr. William Lewis Elkin 
Mr. C. F. Elrick 

Mr. Charles C. Elwell 
Mme. Isabella Errera 
Professor Alexander W. Evans 
Mrs. Maria B. Evans 

Mr. Montgomery Evans 
Professor Fred Rogers Fairchild 
Dr. Isidore Sydney Falk 
Estate of Dr. George Farnam 
Professor Henry W. Farnam 
Mrs. Henry W. Farnam 
Professor Hollon A. Farr 
Professor Max Farrand 

Mr. John V. Farwell 

Mr. Leon Feraru 

Professor Harry B. Ferris 
Dr. David W. Finlay 

Mrs. Ella W. Fisher 
Professor Irving Fisher 

Mr. Samuel H. Fisher 

Mr. Willard J. Fisher 
Mayor David E. FitzGerald 
Dr. Joseph M. Flint 

Mr. Paul Fontana 

Professor Harry W. Foote 
Mr. George L. Fox 

Mr. J. Freemin 

Mr. John B. Galbraith 

Mr. Wallace Gandy 

Mr, L. J. Garcey 
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Mr. Elisha Ely Garrison 
Dr. Milton Garver 

Mr. H. Nelson Gay 

Hon. Joannes Gennadius 
Miss Virginia Gerson 

Mrs. Emily Mix Gilbert 
Mr. Louis S. Gimbel 

Mr. Edward L. Glaser 

Mr. Peter H. Goldsmith 
Mr. Chuichiro Gomyo 
Mrs. Thomas D. Goodell 
Family of James J. Goodwin 
Mr. Hirsch Leib Gordon 
Mr. Madison Grant 

Mrs. George H. Graves 
Mr. Roland Gray 

Mr. Charles R. Green 

Mrs. Rena Maverick Green 
Mr. Arthur L. Griffiths 
Professor Gustav Gruener 


Mr. Henry R. Gruener 


Dr. George Frederick Gundelfinger 


Mr. Ferdinand W. Haasis 
Mr. E. Byrne Hackett 

Mr. Ingo W. D. Hackh 
President Arthur T. Hadley 
Mr. Granville Davisson Hall 
Mr. W. E. Hamilton 
Professor Clarence H. Haring 
Mr. Robert Hartshorne 

Mr. A. W. Harvey 

Mr. Loomis Havemeyer 
Mri, P. Hazard 

Mr. Charles F. Heartman 
Rev. Edgar L. Heermance 
Mr. George S. Hellman 
Professor Yandell Henderson 
Mr. Clemens Herschel 

Mr. Emanuel Hertz 
Miss Ethel Torrey Hibbard 
Professor Edwin A. Hill 

Mr. Edwin C. Hill 

Professor John A. Himes 
Mr. Henry B. Hinckley 

Mr. George E. Hoadley 
Mrs. Jane F. Hoadley 

Rev. Professor Alvah S. Hobart 
Hon. George C. Holt 

Mr, Henry Holt 


Dr. George Homan 

Mrs. Thomas Hooker 

Mr. William F. Hopson 
Mr. James L. Howard 
Rev. James M. Howard 
Mrs. Henry Martyn Hoyt 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka 

Dr. Lucius L. Hubbard 
Mr. George Huddleston 
Mr. May Humphreys 

Mr. F. Thornton Hunt 
Professor Ellsworth Huntington 
Mr. Edward N. Hurley 
Dr. John Hyde 

Mrs. James W. D. Ingersoll 
Mr. Edward Ingraham 
Miss Mary Kinley Ingraham 
Mr. Milton C. Isbell 
Professor Gaetano Ivaldi 
Mrs. Eli Ives 

Mr. Luis Jackson 

Mr. William H. Jackson 
Mr. Champat Rai Jain 
Mr. Philip Jaison 

Miss Annie B. Jennings 
Mr. Wiestaw Jezierski 

Mr. Willard Rouse Jillson 
Mr. Frederic B. Johnson 
Mr. George A. Johnson 
Professor Treat B. Johnson 
Professor John Johnston 
Mr. Joseph S. Johnston 
Mrs. M. C. Jordan 

Dr. Riverda Harding Jordan 
Mr. F. B. Kaye 

Mr. Frederic R. Keator 
Mrs. W. Sergeant Kendall 
Mr. George S. Kendrick 
Mr. Mitchell Kennerley 
Mr. Arthur R. Kimball 
Dr. Edward M. Kindle 
Mr. Eugene A. Kingman 
Mr. Anton Kippenberg 
Professor Richard S. Kirby 
Mrs. H. E. Knapp 

Mr. Daniel S. Knowlton 
Mr. Alvin W. Krech 

Rev. Thomas J. Lacey 
Mrs. George T. Ladd 
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Mrs. Birdsey Curtiss Lake 

Dr. Robert A. Lambert 

Dr. John E. Lane 

Professor Henry R. Lang 

Mr. W. B. Lang 

Hon. George Langley 

Professor C. R. Lanman 

Rev. Theodore Burger Lathrop 
Professor Henry Laurens 
Professor Bernard Lavergne 

Mr. Dickson H. Leavens 

Sefior Don Thomas A. Le Breton 
M. Maurice Lecat 

Mr. B. R. Leftwich 

Sefior Enrique Legarra 

Mr. Clifford Shattuck Leonard 
Baron H. Kervyn de Lettenhove 
Judge Aaron J. Levy 

Mr. Wilmarth S. Lewis 

Mr. John W. Lieb 

Mr. Allen B. Lincoln 

Dr. C. Purdy Lindsley 

Mr. Charles Little 

Sons of Henry Demarest Lloyd 
Mr. Helio Lobo 

Professor Edwin Hoyt Lockwood 
Mr. Henry B. Loomis 

Mr. Henry S. Lovejoy 

Dr. E. P. Lowe 

Dr. Warren H. Lowenhaupt 

Mr. Clayton R. Lusk 

Rey. Clair F. ‘Luther 

Mr. Robert H. Lyman 

Colonel H. G. Lyons, F. R. S. 
Mr. Richard Justin McCarty 
President John Henry MacCracken 
Professor George Grant MacCurdy 
Dr. William McDonald, Jr. 

Mr. Leonard L. Mackall 
Professor Kenneth McKenzie 
Mrs. G. X. McLanahan 

Mrs. Edward T. McLaughlin 
Hon. Charles F. MacLean 

Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie 

Mr. Frank D. McQuesten 

Mr. William Gwinn Mather 

Mr. John A. Mathews 

~ Hon. A. McClellan Mathewson 
Rev. Dr. Oscar E. Maurer 


Mr. H. Z. Maxwell 

Mrs. Lucia H. Meagley 

Rev. Dr. Stewart Means 

Dr. Raphael Hai Melamed 

Professor Lafayette B. Mendel 

Mr. Charles Collins Merriam 

Mr. James S. Metcalfe 

Mr. Kelly Miller 

Dr. Charles K. Mills 

Mr. Arkad Mogyoréssy (Arcadius 
Arellanus) 

Mrs. Marie L. Monrad 

Mr. Roger W. Montgomery 

Mr. Philip St. James Montjoy 

Estate of Mrs. Helen Fitch Moore 

Mr. William Thomas Morgan 

Mr. A. Newbold Morris 

Mr. Charles D. Morris 

Mr. Charles G. Morris 

Professor Edward Parmelee Morris 

Dr. Francis M. Munson 

Mr. Unger C. Murnan 

Mr. Noah Nakashinya 

Professor Richard A. Newhall 

Professor George E. Nichols 

Dr. Watson Nicholson 

Herr Wilhelm Ofenheim 

Mr. Minott A. Osborn 

Mrs. Thomas B. Osborne 

Professor Leigh Page 

Mr. William Kimberley Palmer 

Mr. William P. Pardee 

Dr. T. H. Pardo de Tavera 

Professor Edwards A. Park 

Dean Marion Edwards Park 

Professor Warren M. Parsons 

Mr. William Barclay Parsons 

Mr. William H. Parsons 

Frau M. Passchke 

Mrs. B. O. Peirce 


- Estate of Rev. George A. Pelton 


Dr. James Hosmer Penniman 

Mr. Frederick Curtis Perkins, Jr. 

Estate of Mrs. Newton Wilbur 
Perkins 

Miss Mary G. Perley 

Mlle. Thérése Pernod 

Mrs. Bernadotte Perrin 

Rev. Dr. John P. Peters 
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Mr. Chr. Petersen 

Professor William Lyon Phelps 
Miss Laura L. Philbrook 
Hon. Gifford Pinchot 
Professor Samuel B. Platner 
Mr. William R. Plum 

Mr. Harry Poole 

Mr. Henry M. Powell 

Mr. Walter Powell 

Mr. Lawrence Barnes Proctor 
Mrs. Thomas R. Proctor 

Mr. Edwin Pugsley 

Professor Richard J. Purcell 
Mr. Jackson H. Ralston 

Mr. William L. Ransom 
Professor Samuel J. Record 
Professor Edward B. Reed 
Mme. Anna Hierta Retzius 
Professor Horatio M. Reynolds 
Mr. G. Rowley Ridgway 
Rev. T. Lawrason Riggs 
Professor Dr. G. van Rijnberk 
Mr. Alfred L. Ripley 

Mr. M. H. Robbins 

Mr. Edwin W. Robertson 
Mr. A. Louis Rogers 

Mr. Rafael Roisman 

Mr. Carl P. Rollins 

Mr. Gust. L. van Roosbroeck 
Mr. Dunbar Rowland 

Mr. W. Rubczyrski 

Mr. William Edwin Rudge 
Dr. Maximilian Rudwin 

Dr. Thomas H. Russell 

Herr Ing. F. J. Rutgers 

Mr. Holmes E. Sadler 

Mr. John Hall Sage 

His Excellency Phra Sanpakitch 
Professor R. L. Sanderson 
Dr. Leonard C. Sanford 

Mr. Henry B. Sargent 

Mr. Ziegler Sargent 

Mr. Henry L. Savage 

Mr. Harold D. Saylor 
Professor Rudolph Schevill 
Mr. Mortimer L. Schiff 
Schulrat K. Schips 

Mrs. Orlando P. Schmidt 

Mr. Richard E. Schmidt 


Professor Carl F. Schreiber 
Mr. Theodore Schroeder 
Professor Charles Schuchert 
Mrs. John C. Schwab 
Professor Charles F. Scott 
Mr. Edwin Jaquett Sellers 
Professor Charles Seymour 
Dr. William Sharpe 

Dr. Charles Sheard 

Mrs. W. B. Sheldon 
Professor Winthrop D. Sheldon 
Mr. Frederick J. Shepard 
Mr. James Shepard 

Dr. Charles P. Sherman 
Mr. Gordon E. Sherman 
Mr. Thomas T. Sherman 
Rev. Dr. Frank R. Shipman 
Mr. Shintaro Shirai 

Mr. Sherwood E. Silliman 
Dr. Clarence E. Skinner 
Mr. William A. Sliney 

Mr. William Sloane 
Professor Charles H. Smith 
Dr. Edgar F. Smith 

Mr. Edward L. Smith 

Mr. J. K. Smith 

Mr. Robinson Smith 

Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth 
Mrs. A. H. Snow 

Miss Ellen Snow 

Mr. R. B. Sosman 

Mr. William A. Speck 

Mr. Carl B. Spitzer 

Mr. Charles Stancliff 

Mr. Merritt Starr 

Mrs. W. W. Starr 

Dr. Bernard C. Steiner 
Miss Kate Stephens 

Mr. John B. Stetson 

Rev. George Stewart 

Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes 
Dr. William S. Stone 

Dr. T. A. Storey 

Rev. John R. Strachan 
Miss Hattie Russell Stratton 
Dr. Edward C. Streeter 
Mr. A. M. Strong 

Mr. Vishnu S. Sukthanker » 
Mr. Umeshiro Suzuki 
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Dr. Henry L. Swain 


Mr 
Mr 


. E. G. Swem 
. W. Clark Symington 


His Excellency Sao-Ke Alfred Sze 
Hon. Charles P. Taft 

Hon. William H. Taft 

Dr. James E. Talmage 

Mrs. Marie Hansen Taylor 

Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry 


Mr 
Mr 


. John Adams Thayer 
. John A. Thomas 


Dr. Loyd Thompson 
Rev. Professor Montgomery H. 
Throop 


Mr 


. Bernard Tiemann 


Professor Charles J. Tilden 
Dr. Wilder Tileston 

Hon. John Q. Tilson 

Rev. Dr. Edgar Tilton, Jr. 
Professor Chauncey B. Tinker 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. William S. Tod 
- Boylston A. Tompkins 
. Carlos Alfredo Tornquist 


Professor Charles C. Torrey 
Dean James W. Toumey 


Mr 


. Henry H. Townshend 


Mrs. Henry H. Townshend 
Dr. William Trelease 


Mr 


. Francis B. Trowbridge 


Dr. Edgar R. Troxell 


Mr 


- Dr. Charles A. Tuttle 


. Roger W. Tuttle 


Professor Frank P. Underhill 
Miss Eleanor S. Upton 


Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


. Arthur Hendrick Vandenberg 
. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr. 

. M. H. A. Van Der Valk 

. Addison VanName 

. Edward Viets 


Dr. Albert Vilar 


Mr 


. Henry R. Wagner 


Col. Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart. 
Provost Williston Walker 
Dr. George O. Ward 


Mr 
Mr 


. Allen Wardwell 
. S. Davies Warfield 
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Professor Russell G. Warner 

Professor Frederick M. Warren 

Mr. Francis M. Watrous 

Dr. Lauchlan Maclean Watt 

Mr. Hector Waylen 

Dr. George H. Weaver 

Mr. Vanderbilt Webb 

Mr. John H. Webster 

Mr. Theodore Weicker 

Professor Luther A. Weigle 

Mr. Charles Hopkins Welles, Jr. 

Mr. Lemuel A. Welles 

Dr. Ernest A. Wells 

Mr. Frederick Wells 

Mr. Henry Willis Wells 

Rev. R. J. Wells 

Professor Ray B. Westerfield 

Mr. Fred B. Wheeler 

Mrs. Henry C. White 

Family of Professor William Dwight 
Whitney 

Mr. Robert Wilberforce 

Mr. Arthur R. Wilcox 

Mr. Thornton Wilder 

Mr. Rudolph Willard 

Dr. Clarence R. Williams 

Mrs. Edward M. Williams 

Professor F. Wells Williams 

Mr. Wayland Wells Williams 

Mr. Edward Allen Wilson 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson 

Mr. Neill Compton Wilson 

Professor Wallace A. Wilson 

Estate of Mrs. Catherine S. Winchell 

Mr. Thomas J. Wise 

Mr. Henry Wolf 

Mr. Russell S. Wolfe 

Mr. Arthur B. Woodford 

Sir John Woodroffe 

Mrs. H. C. Woodruff 

Professor Lorande L. Woodruff 

Professor Theodore S. Woolsey 

Professor Henry B. Wright 

Family of Dean Henry P. Wright 

Mr. S. Yanagiwara 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF THE SCHOOL OF 
LAW, 1921-1922 


HAVE the honor to present herewith my annual report as 
| Fee of the Law School and Curator of the Wheeler 
Collection for the year 1921-22: 


CATALOGUING AND CLASSIFICATION 


THE recataloguing of those sections of the library not yet 
reached, namely, statutes, court reports, bar association re- 
ports, city charters, and such related classifications as history 
and biography and social sciences, has proceeded during the 
year, together with the current cataloguing of our accessions. 


ACCESSIONS 


THERE have been no noteworthy accessions of particular 
classifications or types of material during the year, with the 
exception of the Spanish works which had been ordered pre- 
viously. There has been, however, a consistent effort made to 
fill out the classifications already here, and in this respect the 
completing of our periodicals has received special attention. 
In the field of American Law, efforts to complete our current | 
statutes and digests have been made at some expense and 
drain upon our funds. Increased cost of binding, which, though 
confined to necessaries, has during the year taken $1,671.04, 
materially diminished the amount left for the purchase of 
books. Efforts to complete our bar association reports, a 
difficult field, have had some success. We make an effort to 
keep the best legal periodicals of all civilized countries. We 
still require much material in the fields of Legal History, 
Comparative Law, Roman Law, and International Law, but 
our limited funds require us to exercise caution 1n the purchase 
of books. In addition, a new factor has tempered our ambition 
to enlarge our library resources, namely, the lack of space to 
accommodate books. This condition has become most serious 
in the field of Anglo-American Law, occupying the third floor 
of the building. In the departments of Roman Law, Compara- 
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tive Law, and International Law, the space allowed five years 
ago has become altogether inadequate, and we have had to 
trespass upon classrooms and other spaces not intended for 
the accommodation of books. Not only the teaching necessi- 
ties, but the library necessities of the Law School impera- 
tively demand a larger building. 


STATISTICS 


Durine the year there have been added to the library 
2,843 volumes, of which 313 have been gifts. The growth of 
the library during the last ten years is indicated by the 
following table: 


W beeler Entire Law 
Collection Library 


Soma ed es se ay, oo) ot tet, Powe een Leh geo 36,980 
Mewes 5) vie 6 ey you! e' Bis et ea en ORS 39,071 
POMEL GES eli heh a) pm vie bie tee ces ate oe Ay OF 40,127 
CU ss) es Te pe hadi Mee. Oh AO y 41,507 
PEL OM Ue Tes) yo ek RSM th wee IN gl AOD 42,551 
RTE RMU TH a, em ye ete OR EME ye 75 55 LO 45,845 
TOs Moat ge, e p)et cata ow, |e) Vv deine. 909° $0,357 
Bae rials. gh tae eetren Ye een OL OS 60,522 
Pee eral es ens kPa nS | eto | GOO 7D 65,059 
Cops SS) 0 ge A ek I Sa ey cy hd 67,902 


The new accessions, together with their respective expendi- 
tures, may be divided as follows: From the General, English, 
and 1896 funds, 1,576 volumes at a cost of $6,841.17; from the 
Wheeler Fund, 695 volumes at a cost of $845.89; subscriptions 
to periodicals, $791.47; binding, $1,671.04; office equipment, 
supplies, etc., $573.10, making a total expenditure for the 
year of $10,722.67, including the Wheeler Fund of $845.89. 

The list of donors is appended. 


EDWIN M. BORCHARD 
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DONORS TO YALE LAW LIBRARY, 1921-1922 


American Law Book Company 

American Social Science Society 

Mr. Alexander B. Andrews 

Association of American Law Schools 

Mr. George T. Bisel 

Blandy, Mooney and Shipman Com- 
pany 

Professor E. M. Borchard 

Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace 

Columbia University Library 

Connecituct, Public Utilities Com- 
mission 

Connecticut, Reporter of Judicial 
Decisions 

Connecticut, State Comptroller 

Connecticut, State Library 

Consolidated Gas Company 

Professor Arthur L. Corbin 

Mr. Robert E. Cushman 

Mr. E. G. Fee 

Georgia State Bar Association 

Mr. Roland Gray 

Great Britain, H. 
Office 

Mr. F. W. Grinnell 

Hawaii, Clerk of the Suprerne Court 

Hawaii, Secretary 

C. C. Hine’s Sons Company 

Mr. Wm. W. Hoppin 

Hubbell Publishing Company 

Mr. S. S.. Huebner 

Idaho, State Library 

Illinois, Legislative Reference Bu- 
reau 

Illinois University Library 


M. Stationery 


International Law Association 
Kentucky State Bar Association 
Mr. Edouard Lambert 

Hon. Helio Lobo 

Maine, State Library 
Manitoba, King’s Printer 
Maryland State Bar Association 


Massachusetts, Secretary of the 
Commonwealth 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


Missouri State Bar Association 

Hon. C. La-Rue Munson 

Nebraska, State Library 

Nevada State Bar Association 

Newfoundland, Secretary of State 

New York State Bar Association 

North Carolina Bar Association 

Ohio State Bar Association 

Ohio, State Library 

Pennsylvania, Attorney-General 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice 

Professor Roscoe Pound 

Russia Soviet Government Bureau 

Standard Legal Directory Publishing 
Company 

United States, Senate Librarian 

United States, Treasury Depart- 
ment 

United States, War Department 

Professor W. R. Vance 

Mr. R. B. Watrous 

Professor John Wurts 

Yale Law Journal 

Yale University Library 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE OFFICERS OF 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
JULY 1) 1921, TO'JUNE 30; 1929 


James Row tanpd ANGELL, Litt.D., LL.D., President. 

Inauguration address June 22d, 1921. In Inauguration Pampblet, and in 
Yale Alum. Wkly., XXX, 1087-1089, July 8, 1921. 

Matriculation address, October 2d, 1921, “Every one members, one of 
another.” [did., XX XI, 64-65, Oct. 7, 1921. 

Address at the annual meeting of the Connecticut State Bar Association, 
New Haven, January 30, 1922. State Bar Assoc. of Conn., Annl. Rept., 
1922, pp. 77-82. 

Yale of today, upon which we are building Yale of tomorrow. Alumni 
Fund dinner speech, January 24, 1922. In Alumni Fund Leaflet: A 
vision of Yale’s future, 1922, and in Yale Alum. Wkly., XX XI, 476-477, 
Feb. 3, 1922. 

The Pilgrim fathers: A protest. Address at the 116th annual dinner of the 
New England Society in the City of New York, December 22d, 1921. 
Outlook, CX XX, 302-303, Feb. 22, 1922, and in Yr. Bk., New Engl. Soc. 
ye hast G2ig pp. Si=678 

Some aspects of the cost of legal education, American Bar Association 
Conference, February 23, 1922, Washington. In Special session on legal 
education of the Conference of Bar Association delegates, under the auspices 
of the Am. Bar Assoc., pp. 50-59, 1922. 

What may the universities of the United States do to meet the need for 
more and better trained health officers. Trans., Conf. on Future of Public 
Health in the U.S., &8 the Educ. of Sanitarians, pp. 92-99. (U.S. Pub. 
Health Serv., Pub. Health Bull. No. 126.) Also published in part in Report 
of a Conference under the auspices of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, March 14-15, 1922. (Pub. Health Bull. No. 124.) 

Reasons and plans for research relating to industrial personnel. Fr/. Per- 
sonnel Research, I, 1-6, May, 1922. 

The public support of higher education. Address, March 16, 1922, Detroit 
Teachers College. Detroit Fri. Educ., 11, 10-16, June, 1922. 


Tuomas SEwALL Apams, Pu.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
Fundamental problems of federal income taxation. Q¢/y. Fri. Econ., 
XXXV, 527-556, Aug., 1921. 
Joun MaupcripcE SNOWDEN ALLISON, Px.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
Thiers and the July days. Sewanee Rev., XXIX, 300-314, July—Oct., 1921. 


*The material for this Bibliography has been collected by the Chairmen of 
Departments, and prepared for the printer by Mary Withington in the University 
Library. 

Articles in magazines dated earlier than July 1, 1921, have been included when 
publication was delayed until after that date. 
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Cuartes McLean Anprews, Pu.D., L.H.D., Farnam Professor of American 
History. 
(In collaboration.) 
(Edited.) The journal of a Lady of Quality, being the narrative of a journey 
from Scotland to the West Indies, North Carolina, and Portugal, in the 
years 1774 to 1776. N. H., Yale Univ. Press, 1921. 341 pp. 


RosweE.t Parker AnctEr, Pu.D., Dean of Freshmen, Professor of Psychology, 
and Director of the Psychological Laboratory. 

The organization of Freshman year. 7r/. of Proc. 23d Annl. Conf. Assoc. 
Am. Univ., pp. 63-71, 1921. 

Rev. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, D.D., Litr.D., LL.D., Buckingham Profes- 
sor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation. 

Pharisees and Herodians. Fr/. of Biblical Lit., XX XIX, 102-112, Nov., 
1921. 

Jesus’ ‘Native place’ in John. Expositor, VIII, 41-46, ‘Jan., 1922. 

Marcion and the Ephesian elders. Fr/. of Theol. Studies (Cambridge, Engl.), 
XXIII, 134-160, Jan., 1922. 

Immortality in the Synoptic Gospels. Immortality in the Fourth Gospel. 
Chapters VIII and X in Religion and the Future Life, pp. 192-224, 259- 
294. N.Y., Fleming H. Revell, 1922. 

GrorGE ALFRED BaitsELL, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Biology. 

Biological forms. Parts I & II. N.H., Whitlock, Oct., 1921—Jan., 1922. 


SIMEON Esen Batpwin, LL.D., Professor of Law, Emeritus. 
Review of Roscoe Pound’s The spirit of the common law. Yale Law Frl., 
XXXI, 778-789, May, 1922. 
Aan Mara Bateman, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Economic Geology. 
Ore deposits. Chapter XVI in Pirsson and Schuchert’s Text-book of geology, 
pp- 409-439. N. Y.; John Wiley, 1922. 
Economic geologists and literature. Econ. Geo/., XVII, 214-216, May, 1922, 
Industrial companies and publication. [did., XVII, 295-296, June, 1922, 
Oskar Bauoiscu, Px.D., Research Associate in Biochemistry. 
The mechanism of reduction of nitrates and nitrites in processes of assim- 
ilation, Fri. Biol. Chem., XLVIII, 489-502, Oct., 1921. 
. (With Professor Treat B. Johnson.) 
Researches on pyrimidines. XCII. New methods of identifying the pyrimi- 
dine thymine. Fr/. Am. Chem. Soc.;, XLII, 2670-2675, Dec., 1921. 
(With the same.) 
Uber einen neuen Nachweis von Thymin (XCIII). Ber. der Deutschen Chem. 
Gesell. LV3 18-21; Jan. 1922: 


Rey. Hie Pace Beacu, D.D., D. Willis Fames Professor of the Theory 

and-Practice of Missions, Emeritus. 

Educating the village people of India. Missionary Rev. of the World, XLIV, 
543-547, July, 1921. 

Dynamic personnel (Foreign missions). Homiletic Rev. (N. Y.), LXXXII, 
213-215, Sept., 1921. 

World-wide codperation in foreign missions. [did., LXXXII, 437-439, 
Dec) 1921) 
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The secrets of a Chinese city. Missionary Rev. of the World, XLV, 93-100, 
Feb., 1922. 

The foreign missionary’s calling. Part II of Christian work as a vocation. 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1922. 


Henry Avcustin Beers, M.A., Professor of English Literature, Emeritus. 
Poems. N. H., Yale Univ. Press, 1921. 
Original gum. In Lider Scriptorum, pp. 26-39. N. Y., The Authors’ Club, 
Manto? b: 
AvovpH Burnett Benson, Pu.D. Fpl ical Professor of German and Scandi- 
navian. 
Was “Gustavus Vasa”’ the first American drama? Scand. Studies € 
Notes, V1, 202-209, Aug., 1921. 
English criticism of the “Prologue in Heaven” in Goethe’s Faust. Mod. 
Philol., XIX, 225-243, Feb., 1922. 
Pehr Kalm’ s journey to North America. dm.-Scand. Rev., X, 350-355, 
June, 1922. 


’ 


Avarp Lonctey Bisuop, Px.D., Professor of Business Administration. 

Our approaching ‘unfavorable’ balance of trade. Administration, I, 
609-615, Nov., 1921. 

Francis GitMan Brake, M.D., Fobn Slade Ely Professor of Medicine. 

(With Dr. James D. Trask, Jr.) 

Experimental measles. 7r/. dm. Med. Assoc., LX XVII, 192-193, July 16, 
1921. 

GeorceE Buiumer, M.D., David P. Smith Clinical Professor of Medicine. 

Gonococcus infection. In Oxford medicine, vol. V, chap. 3, pp. 39-70. N. Y., 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1921. 

Report of case of extensive angioma of head, face and neck with attacks of 
fever and somnolence. Boston Med. & Surg. Fri... CLXXXV, 58-60, 
July 14, 1921. 

Epwin Monreriore Borcuarp, LL.B., Px.D., Professor of Law and Law 
Librarian. 

Report to the United States Shipping Board on the history of shipping 
discriminations and on various forms of government aid to shipping. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1922. 44 pp. 

The United States as a factor in the development of international relations. 
In History and nature of international relations, pp. 229-291. (Georgetown 
University lectures.) N. Y., Macmillan, 1922. 

Limitations on the functions of international courts. dunals Am. Acad. 
Walt.s Soc. Oc...» CV1,.139-137, July,i1921: 

The alien property custodian. New Republic, XXVIII, 96-99, Sept. 21, 
LQ 1S 

The validity abroad of acts of the Russian Soviet Government. Yale Law 
Frl., XX XI, 82-86, Nov., 1921. 

The declaratory judgment constitutional. [did.. XXXI, 419-422, Feb., 
1922. 

Silene and weakness of the New International Court, ///, Law Qily., 
EV, 07-73, Heb... 1922. 
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Can an unrecognized government sue? Yale Law Frl., XX XI, 534-537, 
Mar., 1922. Reprinted in NV. Y. Law Fri., LXVI, no. 131, Mar. 11, 1922. 
Can an injury by a government vessel create a maritime lien? Yale Law 
Fri... XXXI, 879-883, June, 1922. 
Stuart RoBertT Brinkvey, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry. 
Equilibrium in the system ammonia: Mercuric cyanide. Fr/. 4m. Chem. 
Soc., XLIV, 1210-1216, June, 1922. 


CHARLES FREDERICK TucKER Brooke, M.A., B.Litrt., Professor of English. 

Shakespeare apart. Yale Rev., XI, 102-116, Oct., 1921. 

Marlowe’s versification and style. "Studies in Philol., XIX, 186-205, i he 
1922. 

Rhys Carpenter. 4m. Oxonian, UX, 86-92, April, 1922. 

Stanza-connection in the Fairy Queen. Mod. Lang. Notes... XXXVII, 
223-997. April, 1922, 

The reputation of Christopher Marlowe. Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts. 8 Sc., 
XXV, 347-408, June, 1922. 

The prototype of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta. N. Y. Times Lit. Suppl 
p- 380, June 8, 1922. 

Editorials and book reviews in The American Oxonian; and various book 
reviews in The Literary Review, N. Y. Evening Post. 


Rev. CHARLES REyno.tps Brown, D.D., LL.D., Dean of the Divinity School 
on the ‘fustus S. Hotchkiss Foundation, and Pastor of the University Church. 
Social rebuilders. (Mendenhall lectures, 7th ser.) N. Y., Abingdon Press, 
1g21. 188 pp. 
The honor of the church. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1922. 97 pp. 
Lincoln, the greatest man of the nineteenth century. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1922. 77 pp. 
Ernest WILLIAM Brown, Sc.D., F.R.S., Sterling Professor of Mathematics. 
The moon’s mean motion and the new tables. Astronom. Fri., XXXIV, 
52-54, April, 1922. 
LiewEeLtyn Morgan Bue tt, Pu.D., Instructor in English. 
Eilean Earraid: The beloved isle of Robert Louis Stevenson. Scribner’s 
Mag., LX XI, 184-195, Feb., 1922. 
Haroip Saxton Burr, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Anatomy. 
The fate of the neuropore in Amblystoma embryos, Proc. 4m. Assoc. of 
Anat., Anat. Record, XXIII, 11, Jan. 20, 1922. 
(With De Elliott S. Reuineed: ) 
The development of the nasolacrymal apparatus in Amblystoma. Ibid., 
AMAT \a-125 Jans. 20/17929; 
The early development of the cerebral hemispheres in Amblystoma. 7/. 
Compar. Neurol., XXXIV, 277-294, June 15, 1922. 
Henry SEIDEL Cansy, Pu.D., Adviser in Literary Composition, and Assistant 
Professor of English. 
(Edited.) Antony and Cleopatra. (Yale Shakespeare.) N. H., Yale Univ. 
Press, 1921. 
(With William Rose Benét and Amy Loveman.) 
Saturday papers. N. Y., Macmillan, 1921. 
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The novelist of pity. Literary Rev., N. Y. Evening Post, 1, 44, pp. 1-2, July 
9, 1921. 

Salvaging the short story. [did., 1, 52, pp. 1-2, Sept. 3, 1921. 

The family magazine. No. 4m. Rev., CCXIV, 433-441, Oct., 1921. 

The sins of book reviewers. Bookman, LIV, 97-101, Oct., 1921. 

Anglomania. Harper’s Mag., CXLIII, 709-714, Nov., 1921. 

An apologia: A prospectus for criticism. Literary Rev., N. Y. Evening Post, 
I], 17;:pp- 314-315,Dec: 31, 1921. 

Conrad and Melville. 7did., II, 22, pp. 393-394, Feb. 4, 1922. 

The young romantics. Century Mag., CIII, 520-526, Feb., 1922. 

Defining the indefinable. No. 4m. Rev., CCXV, 633-640, May, 1922. 

A specialist in sex. Literary Rev., N. Y. Evening Post, I, 39, pp. 697-698, 
June 3, 1922. 

What makes novels popular. Century Mag., CIV, 253-260, June, 1922. 

Twenty-four editorial essays and a number of reviews in The Literary 
Review. 

Francis Huntineton Case, M.S., Laboratory Assistant in Chemistry. 
(With Professor Treat B. Johnson and Assistant Professor Arthur J. Hill.) 
The action of diazomethane on uracil. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc. Mga 44-45, 

Mar., 1922. . 


HERMAN eye CuapMan, M.F., Harriman Professor of Forest Maiastnene 

Forest mensuration. N. Y., John Wiley, 1921. 

The taxation of forest property. Proc. Nat. Tax Assoc., rgth Annl. Conf, 
36-47, Sept., 1921. 

Correlation of regulation and growth in extensive American forests. Part 
II of Forest regulation, by T. S. Woolsey, Jr. N. H., Tuttle, Morehouse & 
Taylor, 1922. 

James Crosspy CuapmaAn, Pu.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Rice 
Psychology. 

Some elementary statistical considerations in educational measurement. 
fri. Educ. Research, IV, 212-220, Oct., 1921. 

A statistical study of the judgment of relative values. 7r/. Educ. Psychol., 
XT, 385-397, Oct., 1920 (Feb., 1922). 

A further criterion for the selection of mental test elements. /ézd., XIII, 
264-276, May, 1922. 

Convenience and uniformity in reporting norms for school tests. ‘fri. Educ. 
Research, V, 406-420, May, 1922. 

Measurement in engineering education. Engin. Educ., XII, 348-352, April, 
1922. 

Cuarves Epwarp Crark, B.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of Law. 

Licenses on teal property lan clam Law Rev., X XI, 757-782, Dec., 
1921. 

Comment on Bidinwt of name. Yale Law Fri., XX XI, 322, Jan., 1922. 

A professor’s salary as income from property. [did., XX XI, 318-320, Jan., 
1922)" 

The Arizona labor decision. [did., XX XI, 408-416, Feb., 1922. 

Cuarves Cameron CiarKE, M.A., Professor of French. 
Shall we teach velar R in French? Mod. Lang. Fri., V1, 358-365, April, 1922, 
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Rev. AutBert Tosias Cray, Pu.D., Lirr.D., LL.D., William M. Laffan 
Professor of Assyriology and Babylonian Literature, and Curator of the 
Babylonian Collection. 

A Hebrew deluge story in Cuneiform and other epic fragments in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. (Yale Oriental series. Researches, vol. V, pt. 3.) 
N. H., Yale Univ. Press, 1922. 

Memoir, Morris Jastrow, Jr. Proc. dm. Philos. Soc., LX, x-xxvi, 1921. 

American school of archeology in Mesopotamia. Bull. Archaeol. Inst. of 
Am., XI, 38-40, Dec., 1920 (July, 1921). 

The antiquity of Babylonian civilization. Fri. Am. Orient. Soc., XLI, 
241-263, Oct., 1921. 

A new king of Babylonia Ibid., XLI, 313, Oct., 1921. 

Professor Jastrow as an Assyriologist: Ibid. Px 333-336;)Decagiugais 

(With James A. Montgomery.) 

. Bibliography of Morris Jastrow, Jr. [did., XLI, 337-344, Dec., 1921. 

Gobryas, Governor of Babylon. Jéid., XLI, 466-467, Dec., 1921. 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH Cook, Pu.D.,L.H.D., LL.D., Professor of the English 

Language and Literature, Emeritus. 

The Old English Physiologus: Text and prose translation. (With verse 
translation by James Hall Pitman.) (Vale Studies in English, vol. 63.) 
N. H., Yale Univ. Press, 1921. 

(Edited.) Three letters from Henry Adams. Pacific Rev., 11, 273-275, Sept., 
1921. 

The possible begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith. Trans. | 
Conn. Acad. Arts. & Sc., XXV, 281-346, April, 1922. 


RosBert Jay Coox, M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery, and Orthopedic 
Surgeon in the Department of University Health. 
Report of the orthopedic examination of 1393 freshmen at Yale Univer- 
sity. Fri. Bone & Foint Surg., 1V, 247-265, April, 1922. 


ArTHUR Linton Corbin, LL.B., M.A., Justus S. Hotchkiss Professor of Law. 

Democracy and education for the bar. President’s address. 4ssoc. dm. Law 
Schools, Handbook, 1921, pp. 143-155. Also in dm. Law School Rev., IV, 
725-733, Mar., 1922. 

Contracts for the benefit of third persons in Connecticut. Yale Law Frl., 
XXXI, 489-504, Mar., 1922. 

Supervening impossibility of performing conditions precedent. Columbia 
Law Rev., XXII, 421-429, May, 1922. 


GEorGE SYLVESTER Counts, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Secondary Educa- 

tion. 

The selective character of American secondary education. Chicago, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1922. 170 pp. 

The selective principle in American secondary education. School Rev., 
XXIX, 657-667; XXX, 95-109, Nov., 1921; Feb., 1922. 

Education as an individual right. School & Soc., XV, 433-437, April 22, 
TO22, 

The population of the private secondary school. [éid., XV, 569-573, May 
27, 1922. 
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GrorcE Raymonp Cowait1, Pu.D., Instructor in Physiological Chemistry. 

A contribution to the study of the relationship between vitamin-B and the 
food intake in the dog. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., XVIII, 290-291, 
May [Aug.], 1921. 

A contribution to the study of the relation between vitamin-B and the 
nutrition of the dog. 4m. Fri. Physiol., LVI, 420-436, Oct., 1921. 

Chemistry of the blood one hundred years ago. Scient. Mo. XIV, 161-167, 
Feb., 1922. 

Studies in the physiology of vitamins: 

_ I. (With Professor Lafayette B. Mendel. )V Vitamin-B and the secretory 
function of glands. dm. Fri. Physiol., LVIII, 131-151, Nov., 1921. 
II. Does vitamin-B stimulate glands in a manner similar to the alkaloid 
pilocarpine? Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. § Med., XVIII, 290, May 
[Aug.], 1921. 
III. A comparison of the effects of feeding extracts of muscle and yeast 
respectively. [bzd., XIX, 282-283, Mar., 1922. 
IV. Parenteral administration on products containing vitamin-B—mam- 
malian experiments. Jbid., XIX, 283-284, Mar., 1922. 


Jack RanpaLi Crawrorp, M.A., Assistant Professor of English. 

I walked in Arden. N. Y. , Knopf, 1922. 

Monthly articles on the ‘dveinay education, and literary essays for The 
Drama and The Christian Seiance Monitor: Minor book reviews for The 
Literary Review, N. Y. Evening Post. 

ABRAHAM NoweE Lt Creapick, M.D., Assistant Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynecology. 
Antenatal syphilis. 4m. Fr/. Obstet. & Gynec., I], 451-459, Oct., 1921. 
Wivsur Lucius Cross, Px.D., Lirr.D., Dean of the Graduate School on the 
Fohn Stewart Kennedy Foundation, and Professor of English, 

Concerted action toward full support of scholarly publications. 7r/. of 
Proc. 23d Annl. Conf. Assoc. Am. Univ., pp. 27-32, 1921. 

From Plutarch to Strachey, Yale Rev., XI, 140-157, Oct., 1921. 

From Columbus to Shakespeare. Ibid., x, 416-422, Jan., 1922. 

The new fiction. [did., XI, 449-466, April, 1922. 

Wiiiam Leonarp Crum, Pu.D., Instructor in Mathematics. 

A measure of dispersion for ordered series. Q¢/y. Pubins., dm. Stat. Assoc., 
XVII, 969-975, Dec., 1921. 

A special application of partial correlation. [did., XVII, 949-952, Dec., 
1921. 

The detecaind aan of secular trend. Fr/. 4m. Stat. Assoc. XVIII, 210-215, 
June, 1922. 

Gerorce Parmiy Day, M.A., Treasurer of the University. 

Yale publishing as university extension work. An address delivered on 
Alumni day. N. H., priv. printed, 1922. Also published in Yale Alum. 
Whly., XXXI, 591-593, Mar. 3, 1922. 

Crype Leroy Demine, M.D., Assistant Professor of Urology. 

Results in one hundred cases of cancer of prostate and seminal vesicles 
treated with radium. Surg. Gynec. & Obstet., XXXIV, 99-118, Jan., 
1922. 
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Louis I. Dustin, Px.D., Lecturer in Vital Statistics. 

Records of public health nursing and their service in case work administta- 
tion and research. Five lectures delivered before the Department of 
Nursing and Health, Teachers College, Columbia University, April, 1921. 
[Cleveland, Premier Press, 1922]. Reprinted from Pub. Health Nurse, 
XIII, 385-392, 454-463, 518-531, 637-646; XIV, 17-24, Aug-Oct., 
Dec., 1921—Jan., 1922. 

(With Mary Augusta Clark.) 

A program for the statistics of the venereal diseases. Washington, 1922. 
Reprinted from Social Hygiene, VII, 413-434, Oct., 1921. Also Reprint 
no. 718, Pub. Health Reports, Dec. 16, 1921. 

The mortality of foreign race stocks. Reprinted from the Scient. Mo., 
XIV, 94-103, Jan., 1922. 

(With Horace J. Howk and Inger A. Knudsen.) 

The after-history of nine hundred and fifty-three tuberculous patients 
discharged from the Metropolitan Life sanatorium from 1914 to 1920. 
N. Y., Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1922. 14 pp. 

_ (With Philip Leiboff.) 

Occupation hazards and diagnostic signs. Washington, 1922. 31 pp. (U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin 306. Industrial actidents series.) 

The work of Dreyer in relation to life insurance examinations. An address 
delivered before the Association of Life Insurance Medical Directors, 
October, 1921. [N.Y.], 1922. 16 pp. Reprinted from the Proceedings of 
the Association. 

The higher education of women and race betterment. Read before the 
Second International Congress of Eugenics, September 26, 1921. Chris- 
tian Work, CXII, 494-495, 498-499, April 22, 1922. 


ErHet Coiiins Dunuam, M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics. 
Peritonitis as a complication of scarlet fever. 4m. Fri. Diseases of Children, 
XXII, 307-309, Sept., 1921. 
A dispensary conducted on the appointment basis. Mother & Child, III, 
226-228, May, 1922. 


ALEXANDER WILLIAM Evans, M.D., Pu.D., Eaton Professor of Botany, and 
Curator of the Eaton Herbarium and other Botanical Collections. 
The genus Riccardia in Chile. Trans. Conn. Acad. Arts & Sc., XXV, 
93-209, Dec., 1921. 
Notes on New England Hepatice, XVI. Rhodora, XXIII, 281-284, Dec., 
1921, 
Notes on North American Hepatice, IX. Bryologist, XXV, pes +33,’ Mar., 
1922. 
Frep Rocers Fatrcuitp, Px.D. , Professor of Political Economy. 
The future of state anit local taxation. Bull. Nat. Tax. Assoc. , VII, 74-80, 
June, 1922. 
German war finance—A review. 4m. Econ. Rev., XII, 246-261 » June, ve 


IstpoRE SYDNEY Fark, Pu.B., Instructor in Public Health. — 
Essays on vital statistics. I. Vital statistics—What they are. II. Thee census 
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and the composition of the population. III. Births and birth’ rates.. PIV. 
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Infant mortality. V. Morbidity. VI. Mortality. Pub. Health Nurse, 
XIV, 123-132, 177-188, 237-248, 299-310, Mar.-June, 1922. 

(With Be fotessor Charles Beard A. Winslow.) 

Studies on salt action. IV. The mutual influence of acidity and salt con- 
centration upon bacteria. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. &@ Med., XTX, 311-314, 
April, 1922. 

Max Farranp, Pu.D., Professor of History. 


Fathers of the Constitution. (Chronicles of America series, vol. 13.) N. H., 
Yale Univ. Press, 1921. 


Irvine Fisuer, Px.D., Professor of Political Economy. 
Impending problems of eugenics. Scient. Mo., XIII, 214-231, Sept., 1921. 
Dollar stabilization. Encyclopedia Breainice (New volumes), XXX, 852- 
853, 1922. 
Business depression and instability of money. Bankers’ Mag. diaationy 
no. 934, 96-108, Jan., 1922. 


WiiiiaAM EBENEZER Forp, Pu.D., Professor of Mineralogy. 
(Edited.) Dana’s Textbook of mineralogy, 3d ed. N. Y., John Wiley, 1922. 


Epcar STEVENSON Furniss, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy. 
Foreign exchange. N. Y., Houghton Mifflin, 1922. 


Ratpo Henry GaprieL, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
The evolution of Long Island. N. H., Yale Univ. Press, 1922. 
The general course in United States history in the liberal arts college. Hist. 
Outlook, XII, 237-239, Oct., 1921. 


ARNOLD GESELL, Pu.D., M.D., Professor of Child Hygiene. 

Hemihypertrophy and mental defect. Arch. of Neurol. & Psychiatry, V1, 
400-423, Oct., 1921. 

Public school provisions for exceptional children. Annals Am. Acad. Pol. 
& Soc. Sc., XCVITI, 73-81, Nov., 1921. 

Kindergarten control of school entrance. Proc. Internat. Kindergarten 
Union, XXVIII, 157-163, 1921. Reprinted in School & Soc., XIV, §59- 
565, Dec. 17, 1921. 

Mental and physical correspondence in twins. Scient. Mo., XIV, 305-332, 
415-429, April-May, 1922. 

Louis Micuae, Gompertz, M.D., Assistant Clinical 5 Pesos of Gastro- 
enterology. 

(With M. G. Vorhaus.) 

Observations on B. acidophilus of its bacteriological characteristics and 
possible therapeutic significance. Med. Record, C, 497-499, Sept. 17, 
1921. 

Hersert Ernest Grecory, Px.D., Silliman Professor of Geology. 

Report of Director of Bishop Museum, 1920. Bishop Museum. Occasional 
Papers, VIII, 1-28, 1921. 

Epwin Grorce Gross, Pu.D., Instructor in Pharmacology and Toxicology. 

(With Professor Frank P. Underhill.) 

The metabolism of inorganic salts. Proc. 4m. Soc. Biol. Chemists, fri. Biol. 
Chem., L, xviii, Feb., 1922. 
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Ruts Avune Guy, M.D., Instructor in Pediatrics. 
Acidosis and the toxic symptoms of diarrhoea in infancy. Lancet, CCI,. 
898—goo, Oct., 1921. 
Observations on the percentage of sugar in the blood of atrophic infants. 
9tly. Frl. Med., XV, 9-17, Oct., 1921. 


Howarp Wiicox Haccarp, M.D., Instructor in Physiology, and in Ke aes of 
the Electrocardiograph. 

(With Professor Yandell Henderson and others.) 

The physiological principles applicable to the ventilation of any oteeher 
tunnel, mine, fire room, garage, or other space in which air is contami- 
nated with carbon monoxide, and the particular application of these 
principles to a tunnel for motor vehicles when the time of passage is 
brief. Appendix no. 4 in Report of Tunnel Investigation of N. Y. State 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission and The N. Ff. Interstate Bridge and 
Tunnel Commission, pp. 143-220, N. Y., 1921. 

Studies in carbon monoxide asphyxia. I. The behavior of the heart, II. 
The growth of neuroblast in the presence of carbon monoxide. 4m. Fri. 
Physiol., LVI, 390-403, July, 1921; LX, 244-249, April, 1922. 

(With Professor Yandell Henderson.) 

Hemato-respiratory functions. XII. Respiration and blood alkali during 
carbon monoxide asphyxia. Fr/. Biol. Chem., XLVII, 421-432, July, 1921. 

(With Professor Yandell Henderson and others.) 

Physiological effects of automobile exhaust gas and standards of ventilation 
for brief exposures. Fr/. Indus. Hygiene, III, 79-92, 137-146, Aug., 1921. 

(With Professor Yandell Henderson and Raymond C. Coburn.) 

The acapnia theory now. Fr/. dm. Med. Assoc., LX XVII, 424-426, Aug. 6, 
1921. 

(With Professor Yandell Henderson.) 

The treatment of carbon monoxide poisoning. [bid., LX XVII, 1065-1067, 
Oct. 1, 1921. 

The fate of sulphides in the blood. Fr/. Biol. Chem., XLIX, 519-529, Dec., 
1921. 

Thermal effects accompanying alteration of the O, and CO, content of 
blood. Proc. Am. Soc. Biol. Chemists, Ibid., L, xiii, Feb., 1922. 

(With Professor Yandell Henderson.) 

The physiological principles governing ventilation when the air is con- 
taminated with carbon monoxide. 7r/. Indus. {3 Engin. Chem., XIV, 
229-249, Mar., 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Hemorrhage as a form of asphyxia. Fri. dm. Med. Assoc., LX XVIII, 
697-704, Mar. 11, 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Hemorrhage as a form of asphyxia. Proc. Brit. Physiol. Soc., Fri. of ae Pe 
LVI, xi-xii, May 16, 1922. 

(With or aan ok 

The elimination of industrial organic odors. Fr/. Indus. & Engin. Chem., 
XIV, 548-551, June, 1922. 


Bibliography "369 
Wit1aAm Fercuson Hamitton, Px.D., Instructor in Psychology. 
Coordination in the starfish. I. Behavior of the individual tube feet. II. 
Locomotion. III. The righting reaction as a er of locomotion (right- 
ing and locomotion). Fr/. Compar. Psych., 1, 473-487, Dec., 1921; II, 
61-74, 81-93, Feb.—April, 1922. 
CLARENCE Henry Hartno, Pu.D., Associate Professor of European History. 
_ El comercio y la navegacién entre Espafia y las Indias en época de los 
Habsburgos. Boletin de la Cémera de Comercio de Caracas, 2d ser., nos. 
92-105, July, 1921-Aug., 1922. 
Brazil. Encyclopedia Brienne (New volumes), XXX, 490° -494, 1922. 
Rio de Janeiro. [did., XXXII, 286, 1922. 


Austin Morris Harmon, Pu.D., Professor of Greek and Latin. 
Lucian. Vol. III. (Loeb Classical Library.) N. Y., Macmillan, 1921. 


Ross GranvitteE Harrison, Pu.D., M.D., Sc.D., Bronson Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy, and Director of the Osborn Zoological Laboratory. 
Experiments on the development of the gills in the amphibian embryo. 


Biol. Bull., XLI, 156-170, Sept., 1921. 


Wiiuts Ex.is Pahenuta! M.D., Clinical Professor of Surgery. 
Compulsory health insurance. A Connecticut viewpoint. Med. Record, Cl, 
T7-1ey fans’ 7, 1922. 
Fracture and dislocation of the cervical vertebree without paralysis. Report 
of a case. Boston Med. & Surg. Frl., CLXXXVI, 141-144, Feb. 2, 1922. 


SAMUEL CLARK Harvey, M.D., Associate Professor of Surgery and Attending 
Surgeon. 
Injuries of the brain. Proc. Conn. State Med. Soc., CX XIX, 192-201, 1921. 


Ratpu CurpmMan Haw ey, M.F., Professor of Forestry. 
A progress report of the results secured in treating pure white pine stands 
on experimental plots at Keene, New Hampshire. N. H., Yale Univ. 
Press, 1922. 


Wa TER Brooks Drayton HEnpErson, Pu.D., Instructor in English. 
(Edited.) Poems from Punch, 1907-1921. An anthology, with an intro- 
ductory essay on the comic spirit. London, Macmillan, 1922. 
Alien magic. No. 4m. Rev., CCXIV, 245-256, Aug., 1921. 
YANDELL HENDERSON, Pu.D., Professor of Applied Physiology. 

(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard and others.) 

The physiological principles applicable to the ventilation of any chamber, 
tunnel, mine, fire room, garage, or other space in which air is contami- 
nated with carbon monoxide, and the particular application of these 
principles to a tunnel for motor vehicles when the time of passage is 
brief. Appendix no. 4 in Report of Tunnel Investigation of N. Y. State 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission and The N. . Interstate Bridge and Tun- 
nel Commission, pp. 143-220. N. Y., 1921. 

(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard.) 

Hemato-respiratory functions. XII. Respiration and blood alkali during 
carbon monoxide asphyxia, Jr/. Biol. Chem., XLVII, 421-432, July, 
1921, 
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(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard and others.) 

Physiological effects of automobile exhaust gas and standards of ventilation 
for brief exposures. 7r/. Indus. Hygiene, I, 79-92, 137-146, Aug., 1921. 

(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard and Raymond C. Coburn.) 

The acapnia theory now. 7r/. Am. Med. Assoc., LX XVII, 424-426, Aug. 6, 
1921. 

(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard.) 

The treatment of carbon monoxide poisoning. [did., LX XVII, 1065-1067, 
Oct. I, 1921. 

Reasons for believing that Cy is not respiratory X. Proc. dm. Soc. Biol. 
Chemists, Frl. Biol. Chem., L., iti, Feb., 1922. 

(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard.) 

The physiological principles governing ventilation when the air is con- 
taminated with carbon monoxide. Fri. Indus. & Engin. Chem., XIV, 
229-249, Mar., 1922. 

(With the same. ) 

Hemorrhage as a form of asphyxia. Fri. dm. Med. Assoc., LXXVIII, 
697-704, Mar. 11, 1922. 

A neglected feature of the mechanics of mitral stenosis. Jdid., LX XVIII, 
1046-1049, April 8, 1922. Translated as: 

Caracteristica no reconocida de la mecanica de la estenosis mitral. [did., 
Edicion en Espanol, VMI, 571-574, Mayo, 1922. 

(With Dr. Howard W. Haggard.) 

Hemorrhage as a form of asphyxia. Proc. Brit. Physiol. Soc., Fri. of Phystol., 
LVI, xi-xii, May 16, 1922. 

(With the same.) 

The elimination of industrial organic odors. Fri. Indus. & Engin. Chem., 
XIV, 548-551, June, 1922. 

Haroip Hipzert, Px.D., Sc.D., Associate Professor of Applied Chemistry. 

The réle of the chemist in relation to the future supply of liquid fuel. 
Fri. Indus. 8 Engin. Chem., XIII, 841-843, Sept., 1921. 

ArTuHur JosEpu Hitt, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

(With Professor Treat B. Johnson and Francis H. Case.) 

The action of diazomethane on uracil. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., VIII, 44-45, 
Mar., 1922. 


TRA uae Hiscock, M.A., C.P.H., Instructor in Public Health. 
Health department supervision of pasteurization plants in a small city. 
Internat. Assoc. Dairy 8 Milk Inspectors, roth Annl. Rept., pp. 1-8, 1921. 
Studies in the control of a municipal milk supply. Fr/. Dairy Sc., V, 83-96, 
Jan., 1922. 
(With Dr. Orville F. Rogers, Jr.) 
Outbreak of epidemic jaundice among college students. Fr/. 4m. Med. 
Assoc., LX XVIII, 488-490, Feb. 18, 1922. 
Epwarp Wasusurn Hopkins, Pu.D., LL.D., Edward E. Salisbury Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology. 
The period of the Sutras, epics, and law-books. Family life and social cus- 
toms as they appear in the Sutras. The princes and peoples of the epic 
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poems. The growth of law and legal institutions. Chapters IX to XII in 
The Cambridge History of India, vol, 1, pp. 220-295. Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1922. 


Evtswortx Huntincton, Pu.D., Research Associate in Geography. 
Air control as a means of reducing the post-operative death rate. Parts I-II. 
Am. Fri. Surg., (Anesthesia Supplement), XX XV, no. 7, 82-90; no. 10, 
98-100, July, Oct., 1921. 


ALLEN Jounson, Pu.D., Larned Professor of American History. 
Jefferson and his colleagues. (Chronicles of America series, vol. 15.) N. H., 
Yale Univ. Press, 1921. 
The constitutionality of the fugitive slave acts. Yale Law Fri., XXX], 
161-182, Dec., 1921. 


Treat Batpwin Jounson, Pu.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry. 

(As a member of a committee appointed by the American Chemical 
Society.) 

The future independence and progress of American medicine in the age of 
chemistry—A report. N. Y., Chemical Foundation, 1921. 82 pp. 

(With Dr. Oskar Baudisch.) 

Researches on pyrimidines. XCII. New methods of identifying the pyri- 
midine thymine. Fr/. dm. Chem. Soc., XLIII, 2670-2675, Dec., 1921. 

(With the same.) 

Uber einen neuen Nachweis von Thymin (XCIII). Ber. der Deutschen Chem. 
Gesell., LV; 18-21, Jan., 1922. 

(With Assistant Professor Arthur J. Hill and Francis H. Case.) 

The action of diazomethane on uracil. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., VU, 44-45, 
Mar., 1922. , 

(With George W. Pucher.) 

The utilization of ethyl gamma diethoxy acetoacetate for the synthesis of 
derivatives of glyoxaline. An attempt to synthesize histamine by a new 
method, 7r/: dm. Chem. Soc., XLIV, 817-826, April, 1922. 

(With Lawrence W. Bass.) 

The spontaneous decomposition of imido esters. [did., XLIV, 1341-1343, 
June, 1922. 

The following papers have appeared from the Laboratory of Organic 
Chemistry: 

Francois A. Gilfillan: Studies on catalysis. II. Dehydration and addition 
reactions of ethyl alcohol. The formation of acetal and mercaptans. 
Ibid:, XLIV, 1323-1333, June, 1922. 

Rolla N. Harger: The oxidation of hydroquinol in the presence of aliphatic 
amines. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., VII, 57-59, April, 1922. 

William }. Horn: Researches on pyrimidines. XCI. Alkylation-of -Mercap- 
topyrimidines. 7r/. 4m. Chem. Soc., XLIII, 2603-2610, Dec., 1921. 


Joun Jounston, Sc.D., Sterling Professor of Chemistry. 
(Edited.) Technologic series of monographs of the American Chemical 
Society. N. Y., Chemical Catalog Co., 1921-22. 
The history of chemistry—II. Scient. Mo., XIII, 130-143, Aug., 1921. 
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RicHArD SHELTON KirBy, C.E., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Drawing 
and Descriptive Geometry. 

The elements of specification writing. (Second edition, revised.) NYS 
John Wiley, 1921. 

ApotpH Knopr, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Physical Geology and pire 

Ore deposits of Cedar Mountain, Mineral County, Nevada. U.S. Geological 
Survey Bull., 725-H, pp. 1-22, Nov., 1921. 

The Candelaria silver districts Nevada. Ibid. > 735—-Ay pp. 1-22, Jat gaa. 

Tin in 1919. U. S. Geological Survey, Mineral Resources, 1919, Pt. I, 747- 
750, Jans, 1922. 

Axois Francis Kovarik, Pu.D., Sc.D. by ies Professor of Physics. 

-On emergent 6 rays from materials of diferent’ atone weight and different 
thickness produced by y rays: Studied by the statistical method. Phys. 
Rev., 2d. ser., XVIII, 154, Aug., 1921. 

On the high frequency rays in the y-ray spectrum of radium B and C. 
Ididod ser., XTX; 433,/April,.1922. 

Rosert ARCHIBALD LamBeErT, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pathology and 
Bacteriology. 

(With Professor John E. Lane.) 

Subacute malignant pemphigus with extensive bulle. 4rch. Dermatol. & 
Sypbhil., IV, 141-152, Aug., 1921. 

Post-war medical conditions among Armenian refugees in southern Turkey 
and Syria. Milit. Surgeon, XLIX, 314-332, Sept., 1921. 

(With Dr. Arthur M. Yudkin.) 

Location of the earliest changes in experimental xerophthalmia of rats. 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., XIX, 375, May, 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Lesions in the lacrimal glands of rats in experimental xerophthalmia. Jd7d., 
XIX, 376-377, May, 1922. 

Joun Epwarp Lang, M.D., Clinical Professor of Dermatology. 

(With Assistant Professor Robert A. Lambert.) 

Subacute malignant pemphigus with extensive bulla (Pemphigus subaigu 
malin a bulles extensives, Brocq). 4rch Dermatol. & Syphil., WV, 141- 
152, Aug., 1921. 

Poikiloderma atrophicans vasculare, with report of a case by Oliver S, 
Ormsby, M.D., Chicago. [éid., IV, 563-585, Nov., 1921. 

KENNETH Scott Latourette, Pu.D., Professor of Missions. 

Japan; suggested outlines for a discussion of Japan, her history, culture, 
problems, and relations with the United States. N. Y., The Japan Soc., 
192]. 

Chinese historical studies during the past seven years. 4m. Hist. Rev., 
XXVI, 703-716, July, 1921. 

Japan and America. Fr/. Internat. Relations, XII, 14-26, July, 1921. 

Far East and the Conference. Outlook, CX XIX, 426-428, Nov. 16, 1921. 

Henry Laurens, Pu.D., Associate Professor of Physiology. 

(With Dr. Samuel R.-Detwiler.) 

Studies on the retina. Histogenesis of the visual cells in Amblystoma. Fri. 
Compar. Neurol., XX XIII, 493-507, Dec., 1921. Abstract in Proc. dm. 
Assoc. Anat., Anat. Record, XXIII, 25, Jan., 1922. 
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The relative stimulating effect of different wave-lengths in an equal energy 
spectrum. 4m. Fri. Physiol., LUX, 462-463, Feb., 1922. 


Cuariton Miner Lewis, Pu.D., Emily Sanford Professor of English Litera- 
ture. 
Pygmalion: A poem. Yale Rev., X, 726-728, July, 1921. 


Epwin Horr Locxwoop, M.E., Px.D., Assistant Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering. 
Burning anthracite coal in house heaters. Fr/. dm. Soc. Heating & Ventil. 
Engin., XXVII, 855-858, Dec., 1921. 
Chassis friction losses. 4utomotive Industries, XLVI, 1236, June 8, 1922. 


CuEesTER Ray Loncwe 1, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Geology. . 
A practical method for determining dip and strike. Econ. Geol., XVI, 
405-409, Sept.—Oct., 1921. 
The Muddy Mountain overthrust in southeastern Nevada. 7r/. of Geol., 
XOX KX, 63~72; Jan.+Keb., 1922. 
Ernest Gustav Lorenzen, LL.B., M.A., J.U.D., Professor of Roman Law 
and Comparative ‘furisprudence. 
Validity and effects of contracts in the conflict of laws. Yale Law Fri., 
XXXI, 53-72, Nov., 1921. 
Renvoi in divorce proceedings based upon constructive service. Jdid., 
AXXI, 191-195, Dec., 1921. 
Service by publication in suit involving equitable assignment of insurance 
policy. [did., XX XI, 425-429, Feb., 1922. 


RicHARD Swann Lu tt, Px.D., Sc.D., Professor of Vertebrate Paleontology, 
Curator in Vertebrate Paleontology, and Acting Curator of the Geological 


Collection. 

Fauna of the Dallas sand pits. 4m. Fri. Sc., 5th ser., II, 159-176, Sept., 
1921. 

Restoration of Blastomeryx marshi Lull. Jdid., 5th ser., III, 159-161, Mar., 
1922. ; 


GeorcE Grant MacCurpy, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Prehistoric Archa- 

ology, and Curator of the Anthropological Collection. 

American linguistics in 1852. Internat. Fri. Am. Linguistics, 1, 74-75, 
Jan. [July], 1921. 

An example of Eskimo art. 4m. Anthropol., n.s., XXIII, 384-385, July, 
1921. 

Fossil man from Rhodesia. Science, n.s., LIV, 577, Dec. 9, 1921. 

The American School in Ses for Prehistoric Studies. drt & Archeol., 
XIII, 43, Jan., 1922. 

Emile Cartailhac. Am. thbropol mes. XT Vipre=1t4 i) an. Mar. , 1922. 

The first session’s work of the evican cheat | in France for Prehistoric 
Studies. [did., n.s., XXIV, 61-71, Jan.—Mar., 1922. 

New discoveries of Neanderthal man at La Quina and La Ferrassie. 4m. 
Fri. Phys. Anthropol., V, 1-3, Jan.—Mar., 1922. 

A remarkable human lower jaw from Peru. Jéid., V, 17-20, Jan.—Mar., 1922. 

The skull from Broken Hill in Rhodesia. 4m. Anthropol., n.s.. XXIV, 
97-98, Jan.—Mar., 1922, 
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Rev. Douvetas CiypE Macinrosu, Pu.D., Dwight Professor of Theology. 
A neo-realist’s conception of God. Fri. of Relig., I, 92-97, Jan., 1922. 


Jupson Jacxson McKim, M.A., B.AS., Lecturer on Y. M. C. A. Administra- 
tion on the Samuel Thorne Foundation. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association work. Part III of Christian work 
as a vocation. N.-.Y., Macmillan, 1922. 


Haroitp Myers Marvin, M.D., Instructor in Medicine. 

(With Paul D. White and C. S. Burwell.) 

The action of quinidin sulphate in heart disease to abolish the circus 
movement of auricular flutter and fibrillation. Boston Med. & Surg. Frl., 
CLXXXV, 647-650, Dec. 1, 1921. 

(With Paul D. White.) 

Clinical studies of drugs of the digitalis series: III]. Apocynum and con- 
vallaria. Fr/. dm. Med. Assoc., LX XVII, 1865-1870, Dec. 10, 1921. 

(With the same.) 

Observations on paroxysms of tachycardia. Arch. Int. Med., XXIX, 403- 
417, April, 1922. 

LaraYetreE BenepicT MENDEL, Pu.D., Sc.D., Sterling Professor of Physio- 
logical Chemistry. 

(With Thomas B. Osborne.) 

Feeding experiments with mixtures of foodstuffs in unusual proportions. 
Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., VII, 157-162, June, 1921. 

Chemical factors in nutrition. fr/. Franklin Inst., CXCI, 1-10, July, 1921. 

(With Dr. George R. Cowgill.) 

Studies in the physiology of vitamins. I. Vitamin-B and the secretory 
function of glands. 4m. Fri. Physiol., LVIII, 131-151, Nov., 1921. 

(With Helen S. Mitchell.) 

Studies in nutrition. The choice between adequate and inadequate dike; 
as made by rats and mice. Jdid., LVIII, 211-225, Dec., 1921. 

(With Thomas B. Osborne.) 

Continuation and extension of work on vegetable proteins. 27. Bk., 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, XX, 432-441, 1921. 

(With the same.) 

Quelques caractéristiques d’ordre chimique de I’alimentation. Bud/. Soc. 
Scient. d’Hyg. Alimentaire, X, 5-11, 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Vitamin-A in oranges. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. § Med., XIX, 187-188, 
Jan., 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Nutritive factors in plant tissues. V. Further observations on the occur- 
rence of vitamin-B. Jdid., XTX, 291-292, Mar., 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Further observations on the distribution of vitamin-B in some vegetable 
foods. Fri. Am. Med. Assoc., LX XVIII, 1121-1122, April, 1922. 

(With Marion Bell.) : 

The distribution of vitamin-B in the wheat kernel. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. 
& Med., XIX, 395, May, 1922. 
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The following papers represent investigations conducted under Professor 
Mendel’s guidance in the Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry: 

Zalia Fencks: Studies in the regeneration of blood. Am. Fri. Physiol., LIX, 
240-253, Feb., 1922. 

Helen S. Mitchell: An improved method of caging and feeding mice. 7r/. 
Lab. & Clin. Med., VII, 299-300, Feb., 1922. 

Masataro Miura: The effects of various foods, food factors, and chemical 
agents upon the resistance of animals to acetonitrile. [did., VII, 267-272, 
Feb., 1922. 

Masataro Miura: The effects of thyroid, thyroxin, and other iodine com- 
pounds upon the acetonitrile tests. Iéid., VII, 349-356, Mar., 1922. 

Francisco O. Santos: Some plant sources of vitamins B and C. Proc. Soc. 
Exper. Biol. § Med., XIX, 2-3, Oct., 1921. 

Francisco O. Santos: Some plant sources of vitamins B and C. dm. Fri 


Physiol., LIX, 310-334, Feb., 1922. 


Crarence WuittLeseY MEnpDELL, Px.D., Professor of the Latin Language 
and Literature. 
Martial and the satiric epigram. Classic. Philol., XVII, 1-20, Jan., 1922. 


RoperT JAMES Mewner, Pu.D., Instructor in English. 
Review of Cleanness, edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXXVII, 355-362, June, 1922. 


THEODORE SipneEY Moise, M.D., Instructor and Resident in Surgery. 
Primary carcinoma of the lung. Arch. of Int. Med., XXVIII, 733-772, 
Dec., 1921. 


Epmunp Morris Morecan, LL.B., M.A., Professor of Law. 
A suggested classification of utterances admissible as Res gestae. Yale Law 


_ Frl., XXXI, 229-239, Jan., 1922. 


ArtHur Henry Morse, M.D., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology. 
(With Dr. Luther K. Wiisselnian: ) 
. The conservative treatment of eclampsia. Trans. Conn. State Med. Soc. 45 

CXXIX, 105-115, 1921. 

The significance of the pelvic outlet in perineal lacerations, cystocele, and 
prolapse. dm. Fri. Obstet. § Gynec., I, 159-164, Aug., 1921. 

Hydronephrosis as a gynecological problem with remarks regarding the 
influence of nephrectomy upon subsequent pregnacy. N. Y. State Fri. 
of Med., XXI1, 437-441, Dec., 1921. 


Joun Jamieson Morton, Jr., M.D., Assistant Professor of Surgery. 
The generalized type of osteitis fibrosa cystica; Von Recklinghausen’s dis- 
ease. Arch, of Surg., IV, 534-566, May, 1922. 


LutHerR Kyner Musseiman, M.D., Instructor and Resident in Obstetrics 
and Gynecology. 
(With Professor Arthur H. Morse.) 
The conservative treatment of eclampsia. Trans. Conn. State Med, Soc., 
CXXIX, china 1921, 
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CuHartes Tuomas Ne .ians, M.D., Instructor and Resident in Medicine. 
(With Professor Frank P. Underhill.) 
The influence of thyroparathyroidectomy upon blood sugar content and 
alkali reserve. Fr/. Biol. Chem., XLVIII, 557-561, Oct., 1921. 
A case of sporotrichosis in Connecticut. 7r/. 4m. Med. Assoc., LX XVIII, 
802-803, Mar. 18; 1922. 


GeorcE Henry Nett eron, Pu.D., Litr.D., Professor of English. 
(Edited.) Twelfth night. (Yale Shakespeare.) N. H., Yale Univ. Press, 1922. 
Brawley’s Short history of the English drama. Literary Rev., N. Y. Evening 

PO US soeOctorr oer, 
Vassar and the teacher. Vassar Qtly., VII, 143-146, May, 1922. 


RicHarp AGER Newua.t, Px.D., Assistant Professor of History. 
The affair of Anagni. Cath. Hist. Rev., n.s. I, 277-295, Oct., 1921. 


Leicu Pace, Px.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

A general survey of the present status of the atomic structure problem, 
Part II. Washington, National Research Council, 1921. 

An introduction to electrodynamics: Boston, Ginn, 1922. 

Theory of the motion of electrons between co-axial cylinders taking into 
account the variation of mass with velocity. Phys. Rev., XVIII, 58-61, 
July, 1921. 

A generalization of electrodynamics with applications to the structure of 
the electron and to non-radiating orbits. [did., XVIII, 292-302, Oct., 
1921. 

MaArGAreTrA Paimer, Pu.D., Assistant in the Winchester Observatory. 
The orbit of comet 1788, Il. 4stronom. Fri., XXXIV, 84-91, June 16, 1922. 


Epwarps ALBERT Park, M.D., Professor of Pediatrics. 

(With John Howland. ) 

The radiographic evidence of the influence of cod liver oil in rickets. 
Fobns Hopkins Hosp. Bull. XXXII, 341-344, Nov., 1921. 

(With P. G. Shipley, E. V. McCollum, and Nina Siaimendal 

A delicate biological test for calcium-depositing substances. Proc. Soc. 
Exper. Biol. & Med., XIX, 123-125, Dec., 1921. 

(With the same and G. F. Powers.) 

The prevention of rickets in the rat by means of radiation with the mer- 

-  cury vapor quartz lamp. Jdid., XTX, 120-121, Dec., 1921. 

(With P. G. Shipley, E. V. McCollum, and Nina Simmonds.) 

Is there more than one kind of rickets? Ibid., XIX, 149-154, Jan., 1922. 

(With the same.) 

The effect of diets very high in phosphorus and very low in calcium on the 
development of bones in young rats. Proc. dm. Soc. Biol. Chemists, Frl. 
Biol. Chem., L, vii-viii, Feb., 1922. 

(With the same.) 

Is there a substance other than fat-soluble A associated with certain fats 
which plays an important role in bone development? Jdid., L, vi, Feb., 
1922. 

(With the same.) 

Is there more than one kind of rickets? 4m. Fri. Diseases of Children, 
XXIII, 91-106, Feb., 1922. 
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Studies on experimental rickets: 

II. (With P. G. Shipley, E. V. McCollum, Nina Simmonds, and G. F. 
Powers.) The prevention of the development of rickets in rats 
by sunlight. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., XIX, 43-47, Oct., 
1921. 

VI. (With P. G. Shipley, E. V. McCollum, and Nina Simmonds.) The 
effects on growing rats of diets deficient in calcium. 4m. Fri. 
Hygiene, 1, 492-511, July, 1921. 

VII. (With the same.) The relative effectiveness of cod liver oil as con- 
trasted with butter fat for protecting the body against insufficient 
calcium. Jdid., I, 512-525, July, 1921. 

VIII. (With the same.) The production of rickets by diets low in phospho- 
rus and fat-soluble A. 7r/. Biol. Chem., XLVII, 507-527, Aug., 
192t. 

X. (With the same.) Rickets and rickets-like disease produced in rats 
by deficient diets. Dental Cosmos, LXIV, 3-11, Mar., 1922. 

XII. (With the same.) Is there a substance other than fat-soluble A 
associated with certain fats which plays an important role in bone 
development? 7r/. Biol. Chem., L, 5-30, Jan., 1922. 

XIII. (With the same.) The function of the organic factor as exemplified 
by cod liver oil. Proc. 4m. Pediatric Soc., XX XIII, 131-135, 1921. 

XIV. (With G. F. Powers, P. G. Shipley, and Nina Simmonds.) The pre- 
vention of the development of rickets in rats by sunlight. 7r/. 
Am. Med. Assoc., LX XVIII, 159-165, Jan., 1922. 

XV. (With P. G. Shipley, E. V. McCollum, and Nina Simmonds.) The 
effect of starvation on the healing of rickets. fohns Hopkins Hosp. 
aie NATE GI 3 2. Jans, 1922, 

XVI. (With the same.) A delicate biological test for calcitum-depositing 
substances. 7r/. Biol. Chem., LI, 41-49, Mar., 1922. 

XIX. (With the same and G. F. Powers.) The prevention of rickets in the 
rat by means of radiation with the mercury vapor quartz lamp. 
Fohns Hopkins Hosp. Bull., XX XIII, 125-127, April, 1922. 

Rosert ALEXANDER Partrerson, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of Physics. 

(With William Duane.) 

Note on X-ray spectra. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sc., VIII, 85-go, May, 1922. 


_ ALEXANDER PetrunkKeEvitcu, Px.D., Professor of Zoology. 
Standardized microphotography. Third contribution: The exposure factor. 
Am. Naturalist, LV, 477-479, Sept.—Oct., 1921. 
The circulatory system and segmentation in Arachnida. 7r/. Morphol., 
XXXVI, 157-189, Mar., 1922. 
Tertiary spiders and opilionids of North America. Trans., Conn. Acad. 
Arts & Sc.. XXV, 211-279, Mar., 1922. 
Wixiram Lyon Pueres, Px.D., Lirr.D., Lampson Professor of English 
Literature. 
(Edited.) Selected stories from Kipling. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 


Page, 1921. xiv, 355 pp. 
Richard Lovelace. Introductory note in volume 1 of Lucasta: the poems 


of Richard Lovelace. Chicago, Caxton Club, 1921. 


' 
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Fedor Dostoevski, October 30, 1821—October 30, 1921. Lit. Rev., N. Y. 
Evening Post, Ul, 113-114, Oct.'29) 1921: 

The why of the best seller. Bookman (N. Y.), LIV, 298-302, Dec., 1921. 

The life and art of Chekhov. Yale Rev., XI, 399 Bist Jany1922. 

Human nature in the Bible. Ladies’ Home Tris XXXVII, Nov., 1921- 
June, 1922. (To be continued.) 

Book reviews in the New York Times and the New York Evening Post. 


ARTHUR Puiuiips, M.S., Assistant Professor of Metallurgy. 
(With E. S. Davenport.) 
Malleableizing of white cast iron. Trans. Am. Inst. Mining & Metal. Engin. 
Preprint no. 1117-S, 1922. 23 pp. Abstracted in Mining & Metallurgy, 
no. 181, pp. 31-32, Jan., 1922: 


FREDERICK Erastus Pierce, Pu.D., Assistant Professor of English. 
A century of English literature (Review of Elton’s Survey of English 
literature, 1750-1850). Yale Rev., X, 878-882, July, 1921. 
Several book reviews and short essays in the Literary Review, New York 
Evening Post. 


Grover Francis Powers, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pediatrics. 
(With E. A. Park, P. G. Shipley, E. V. McCollum, and Nina Simmonds.) 
The prevention of rickets in the rat by means of radiation with the mer- 
cury vapor quartz lamp. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., XIX, 120-121, 
Dec., 1921. 
(With J. H. Mason Knox, Jr.) 
Effectiveness of infant welfare clinics from a medical point of view. 7r/. 
Am. Med. Assoc., LX XVIII, 707-710, Mar., 1922. 
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Drago and the Drago doctrine. 4m. Fri. Internat. Law, XV, 558-559, Oct., 
1921. 

Some thoughts on the Mexican oil question. Jdid,, XVI, 66-68, Jan., 1922. 

Notes on house hardware (1790-1810) in a Connecticut town. Old Time 
New England, Bull. Soc. Preserv. of N. E. Antig., XV, 127-129, Jan., 
1922. 

Annual report of the President—Department of Parks. 374 Anni. Rept., 
Commissioners of Public Parks, pp. 5-9. New Haven, 1921. 


Henry Burt Waicut, Pu.D., Stephen Merrell Clement Professor of Christian 
Methods. . 
Studies in the history of Yale Divinity School: I. A century’s contribution 
to educational leadership and foreign missions (with tables). II. The 
sources of the student body, 1822-1922 (with tables). III. Alumni gifts 
to the School’s funds. Yale Divinity News, XVIII, nos. 3-4, March, May, 
1922, 
ArtHuR Meyer Yupkin, M.D., Clinical Instructor in Ophthalmology. 
(With Assistant Professor Robert A. Lambert.) 
Location of the earliest changes in experimental xerophthalmia of rats. 
Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., XIX, 375, May, 1922. 
(With the same.) 
Lesions in the lacrimal glands of rats in experimental xerophthalmia. Jdid., 
XIX, 376-377, May, 1922. 
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